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SERTORIUS 


I. It is not, perhaps, surprising that in the illimitable 
course of time, on the ever-changing tide of fortune, blind 
chance should often be carried towards coincidences. For 
whether the number of the essences underlying matter is 
unlimited, and fortune thus finds, in the abundance of 
material, an unfailing source of similarity in phenomena, 
or whether phenomena result from the combination of 
essentials strictly limited in number, it must frequently 
occur that the same effects are produced by the same 
causes. Some people love to collect all the instances, of 
which they have heard or read, of those casual phenomena 
which seem to be the product of reason and forethought ; 
such as, for example, the fact that there were two famous 
men of the name of Attis, the one a Syrian, the other an’ 
Arcadian, and both were killed by boars. Again there were 
two Actaeons, one of whom was torn to pieces by his dogs, 
the other by his lovers. There were two Scipios, the earlier. 
of whom shook Carthage to its foundations, while the later 
destroyed it utterly. It was the horses of Laomedon that 
led to the capture of Ilium by Heracles, and it was the. 
famous Wooden Horse which enabled Agamemnon to 
capture it a second time; and yet a third time the city. 
was taken by Charidemus,! because, a horse having fallen 
in the gateway, the inhabitants were unable to close the, 
gates with sufficient speed. There are two cities, each 
called after a sweet-smelling flower, Ios? and Smyrna; 3, 
and we are told that the poet Homer was born in the one, 
and died in the other. To this list of coincidences let me 
add the following. The most consummate of the world’s 
generals, whose achievements have been mainly due 

1 Circ. 355 B.O. — 2 The violet. 3 Myrrh. 
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to craft, combined with genius, were one-eyed, namely, 
Philip, Antigonus,° Hannibal, and Sertorius, concerning 
whom this book is written. And with regard to the latter, 
one might show that he had more self-restraint than Philip, 
where women were concerned; more loyalty than Anti- 
gonus towards his friends ; and more humanity than 
Hannibal towards his enemies. He was inferior to none 
of them in genius, to all of them in fortune; and yet, 
though he found fortune much more cruel to him than to 
his illustrious enemies, he proved himself a match for the 
experience of Metellus, the daring of Pompetus, the luck 
of Sulla, and even for the power of Rome, against which he 
had ranged himself, exile as he was and captain of foreign 


armies in a strange land. The closest parallel which I . 


find for him amongst the Greeks is Eumenes of Cardia. 
Both were masterful; both were crafty soldiers; both 
were banished from their native land; both commanded 
foreign troops; and both, in their deaths, fell victims to 
violence and crime. For the troops, with whom they had 
gained victories over their enemies, were the very men 
who conspired against, and murdered, them. 

If. The family of Quintus Sertorius was not unknown 
in the town of Nursia in the Sabine country. After his 
father’s death, Quintus was brought up decently by his 
mother, for whom he seems to have had an extraordinary 
affection. Her name, we are told, was Rhea. Though 
fully qualified to practise in the law courts, where his 
eloquence, stripling though he was, had won him a certain 
influence in the town, his brilliant achievements and 
successes in military affairs turned his ambition in that 
direction. 

III. He first saw service under Caepio during the in- 
vasion of Gaul by the Cimbriand Teutones. After the rout 

of the Roman army, which had fought badly, 
B.c. 105 Sertorius, who had lost his horse: and was 
wounded, swam across the Rhone, armed with 
his cuirass and buckler, against a strong current. So 


4 Philip II. of Macedonia, the father of Alexander the Great. 
5 A great general « of Alexander the Great : father of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. _ 
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strong was his body, and inured to toil by continual exercise ! 
His second campaign was against the same enemies, who 
had returned in countless thousands, uttering such awful 
threats that it was hard- work to keep a Roman soldier in the 
ranks and to get him to obey his general. Marius was in 
command; and Sertorius undertook the duty 
B.c. 102 of reconnoitring the enemy. He dressed him- 
self in Celtic fashion—he had already and 
conveniently picked up the Celtic words and expressions 
most commonly used in conversation—and mingled with 
the barbarians. After obtaining important information, 
partly by personal observations, and partly by hearsay, 
he returned to Marius; and for this service he was duly 
rewarded. During the rest of the campaign he distin- 
guished himself by numerous acts of daring and resource, 
and was promoted by the commander-in-chief to a 
position of honour and trust. 
When the war with the Cimbri and Teutones was over, 
Sertorius was sent out to Spain as military tribune under 
Didius, and passed the winter in Castlon, a 
B.c. 97 town of the Celtiberians. Amid the plenty 
which surrounded them the Roman : troops: 
grew insolent, and were rarely sober; so that the natives 
conceived a contempt for them. and sending under 
cover of night to get assistance from their neighbours, the 
Gyrisenes, attacked the houses where the Romans were 
billeted, and put them to the sword. Sertorius, with a 
few others, managed to slip away, rallied all who had 
escaped, and marched off round the city walls. He 
found the gates, through which the Gyrisenes had entered 
unobserved, standing wide open, and re-entered the city. 
Careful, however, not to make the same mistake as they 
had made, he stationed pickets to control the city at all 
points, and then put to the sword all the inhabitants old 
enough to bear arms. | 
When the slaughter was ended, he ordered all his 
soldiers to lay aside their arms and clothes, put on those 
of the natives, and follow him to the city whence had 
issued the troops who had attacked them in the night. 
The appearance of the armour, which the Romans were 
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wearing, quite deceived the barbarians; and Sertorius 
found the gates wide open, and captured a large number 
of the inhabitants, who imagined they were going to 
meet their triumphant friends and fellow-citizens. And 
so the Romans slaughtered most of them near the gates ; 
and the rest surrendered and were sold into slavery. 
IV. By this exploit Sertorius won renown in Spain; and 
as soon as he returned to Rome, he was appointed Quaestor 
of Gallia Circumpadana. His appointment was 
B.C. 91 very opportune; for the cloud of the Marsic 
War was gathering. Instructions were given 
to Sertorius to levy troops and manufacture arms. He 
brought to the task a zeal and expedition, which compared 
favourably with the slackness and sloth of the other young 
officials, and won for him the reputation of a man whose 
life would be full and strenuous. And indeed he never 
abandoned the reckless ardour of the common soldier, even 
after he had been promoted to the rank of general. He 
gave some extraordinary displays of personal valour: and 
it was while exposing his life unflinchingly in battle, that 
he lost one of his eyes—a deformity upon which he. never 
ceased to pride himself. He used to say that others could 
not always carry about with them the proofs of their valour ; 
that they must sometimes lay aside their coats of mail, 
their spears, and their crowns; but that he always pre- 
served the tokens of his bravery, and those who saw his 
misfortune were spectators also of his courage. The 
Roman people repaid him for his loss with a high distinction. 
For one day, as he entered the theatre, he was received with 
loud applause and acclamation—an honour, which even 
those, who had much the advantage of him in years and 
fame, could not easily obtain. When, however, he put 
up for the tribuneship, he was rejected owing to the intrigues 
of Sulla against him; and this seems to account for his 
having become an anti-Sullan. 
After the defeat of Marius by Sulla, and his flight, and 
after Sulla’s departure from Italy to conduct 
B.c. 88-87 the war against Mithridates, Octavius, one 
of the consuls, remained loyal to the Sullan 
party, while Cinna, the “other consul, seeking to revive 
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an expiring faction, recalled Marius and his party to Rome. 
To Cinna, then, Sertorius attached himself, the more 
especially when he perceived the inferior vigour of Octavius 
and his distrust of the party favourable to Marius. A 
great battle took place in the Forum between the consuls, 
im which Octavius was victorious, and Cinna and Sertoriusg, 
after losing little less than 10,000 men, were put to flight. 
However, the latter induced most of the troops, who were 
' seattered in colonies throughout Italy, to join their stand- 
ard, and soon put in the field a force fit to engage Octavius. 

V. Marius now sailed over from Libya, and proposed 
that he should attach himself, as a mere private individual, 
to Cinna, acting as Consul. Everyone was agreed upon 
accepting his proposal; except Sertorius, who refused his 
consent, efther because he thought that his own influence 
with Cinna would suffer by the presence of a more distin- 
guished general, or because he feared the violence of Marius 
and was alarmed lest, in the hour of victory, he should pass 
the bounds of justice and subvert the whole State in his 
ilimitable fury. He told his colleagues that victory was 
practically theirs, and the work still remaining to be done 
trivial ; but that, if they received Marius among them, he 
would carry off all the glory and all the power, as he was 
a difficult man, when it came to sharing authority, and not 
particularly trustworthy. Cinna replied that, though the 
observation of Sertorius were just, he felt embarrassed, 
and could not see his way to dismissing Marius, after having 
invited him to take part in the enterprise. Sertorius 
interrupted him with the remark: “I was considering 
expediency, in the belief that Marius had come to Italy 
of his own accord. You were wrong to make the office of . 
a man, who has come at your invitation, the subject of 
discussion at all. Receive him, and accept his services: 
good faith does not admit of argument.” Cinna, accord- 
ingly, sent for Marius; and the army was divided into 
three divisions, which were commanded, respectively, by 
the three generals. | 

The war was brought to a close; and Cinna and Marius 
indulged in such orgies of violence and cruelty that Rome 
came to regard the horrors of the war as a golden agé. 
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Sertorius alone, we are told, refrained from gratifying 

his anger by murder and from polluting victory 
B.C. 86-84 by violence ; on the contrary, he was disgusted 

with Marius, and, by private remonstrances 
and entreaties, induced Cinna to be more moderate. And 
finally, when the slaves, whom Marius had made his allies 
during the war and his bodyguard during the reign of 
terror, and whom he had raised to power and affluence by 
his bounties and commands, came to adding to their riches 
by lawless violence against their masters, whom they 
- murdered, whose wives they outraged, and whose children 
they violated, Sertorius could not support it any longer, 
and had them all shot down at once in their camp, though 
they numbered no less than 4000. 

VI. Marius died, and, shortly afterwards, Cinna was 
killed. Young Marius, in spite of the protestations of 
Sertorius, took the consulship in violation of the law. 
Sulla was advancing upon Rome; and Carbo, Norbanus, 
Scipio, and the rest, opposed him with ill success. Their 
failures were due, partly, to the cowardice and timidity 
of the generals themselves, and, partly, to treachery. The 
presence of Sertorius availed nothing; the cause was 
crumbling to ruin, because those who exercised wider 
authority than he were deficient to him in sagacity. At 
last, Sulla pitched his camp close by that of Scipio, and 
corrupted Scipio’s army by friendly overtures and the 
prospect of peace. Sertorius warned Scipio, and gave him 
good advice; but, when he saw that his representations 
had no effect, he abandoned Rome altogether and started 

for Spain, with the object, if he could get that 
B.c. 83 province beneath his control in time, of form- 

ing there an asylum for his friends, who had 
been vanquished in Rome. 

When he reached the Alpine districts, he encountered 
severe wintry weather, and was obliged to pay tolls and 
dues to the natives to be allowed to continue his march. 
His companions were highly indignant, and said it was 
scandalous for a Roman proconsul ® to pay toll to accursed 


® Sertorius was not legally a proconsul: possibly either 
Sertorius assumed the title or Plutareh uses it indefinitely. 
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barbarians. However, Sertorius, troubling himeolf little 
about the supposed disgrace, replied that he was only 
buying Time, the rarest of all commodities for a man who 
aspired to great things. So he appeased the natives with 
money, pushed rapidly forward, and reached Spain. Here 
he found that the tribes, which were the most flourishing 
in numbers and military capacity, had become very badly 
disposed towards the whole system of Roman government, 
thanks to the greed and violence of the Praetors who from 
time to time had been sent to the province. So he set 
himself to win over the chieftains by his personal affability, 
and the mass of the people by a remission of taxes. He 
compelled his soldiers to build their winter barracks in the 
suburbs of the towns, and was himself the first to take up 
his quarters there ; and his action in thus relieving people 
of the liability to have troops quartered on them brought 
him a very great measure of popularity. He did not, 
however, direct all his energy to winning the affection of 
the natives. He armed all the Romans settlers in Spain, 
who were of military age, and set them to manufacture 
military engines of all kinds and to build triremes. In 
this way he kept his hold upon the towns, and, while 
showing his humanity in the pursuits of peace, created a 
formidable impression by the preparation he was making 
against his enemies. 

VII. As soon as he heard of Sulla’s capture of Rome, 
and of the fall of the party of Marius and Carbo, Sertorius 
sent Julius Salinator, with 6000 legionaries, to hold the 
Pyrenees; for he anticipated the immediate arrival of 
an army and general to carry on war against him. Not 
long afterwards Sulla sent out Gaius Annius, who, finding 
Julius impregnable, sat down in despair at the foot of the 
mountain range However, a certain Calpurnius, sur- 
named Lanarius, murdered Julius by treachery ; and the 
latter’s troops abandoned the heights of the Pyrenees. 
Annius then cleared the mountains, and advanced with a 
large force, driving before him all who stood in his way. 
Sertorius, not being in a position to fight, fell back with 
his 3000 men upon New Carthage, whence he took ship, 
crossed the sea, and landed in Libya on the coast of 
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Mauretania. Here, as his soldiers, without taking any 
precautions, were going in search of water, the natives 
fell upon them ; and, after suffering heavy losses, he sailed 
off once more towards Spain. Here, tco, he was repulsed ; 
‘but, having been joined by some Cilician pirates, he made 
a descent upon ‘the island of Pityussa, where he landed, 
and overpowered. the garrison stationed there by Annius. 
Before long Annius arrived with a large fleet and 5000 
legionaries. Though the vessels at his disposal were of 
light build, and constructed for speed, not for fighting, 
Sertorius attempted a naval engagement with Annius ; 
but beneath a strong west wind a heavy sea arose, 
which drove most of Sertorius’ ships—so light were they— 
broadside on upon the rocks. Sertorius himself, with a 
few vessels, prevented by the tempest from making the 
open sea, and by the enemy from landing, was tossed 
about for ten days, battling patiently and laboriously 
against the rude buffeting of wave and billow. 

VIII. When the wind subsided, he drifted to a group 
of islands, where he bivouacked. But, as there was no 
water there, he set sail again, and, passing through the 
strait of Gades,’ bore northward and landed on the outer 
coast of Spain, a little above the mouth of the Baetis, 
which.falls into the Atlantic Ocean and gives its name to 
that part of Spain through which it flows. Here he met 
some sailors who had lately returned from a voyage to the 
Atlantic islands, which are two islands separated by a 
quite narrow strait, distant about 10,000 furlongs from 
Africa, and..called the Happy Isles. Rainfall is there 
infrequent and moderate ; and the winds are usually soft 
and humid. The land is not merely good and rich for 
agriculture and horticulture, but even produces fruit 
spontaneously and of sufficient abundance and luscious- 
ness to maintain a population in idleness without toil or 
trouble. Thanks to the temperature and moderate varia- 
tion in the seasons, the climate which prevails in the islands 
is never severe. The north and east winds, which blow 

7 ¢.e. the Strait of Gibraltar. 


8 These islands are generally considered to be the Canaries 
of the present day. 
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off this continent of ours, having to travel so long a distance, 
are lost in the vast expanse, and fail before they reach the 
islands ; while the south and west winds, playing about 
them, occasionally bring up from the sea mild showers, but 
usually refresh and gently nourish the earth by moisture- 
laden air. Hence arises the firm belief, which has penetrated 
even to the barbarians, that in these isles lies the Elysian 
Plain, and the home of the Blest, about which Homer 
sang.? 

IX. When he heard stories like these, Sertorius was 
seized with an extraordinary longing to dwell in these 
islands and live in peace, far removed from tyranny and 
unending wars. When the Cilicians, who wanted, not 
peace and idleness, hut wealth and spoils, perceived his 
inclination, they sailed away to Africa, to restore Ascalis, 
the son of Iphtha, to the throne of Mauretania. Ser- 
torius did not lose heart. He decided to help the party 
hostile to Ascalis, in order that his followers, finding therein 
some new ground for hope and some fresh sphere for their 
activity, might not be forced by sheer want to disperse. 
His arrival was hailed by the Mauretanians with delight ; 
and he soon began active operations, defeated Ascalis, 
and laid him under siege. 

Sulla now sent Paccianus, with an army, to succour 
Ascalis and his men ; but in the engagement which ensued, 

Sertorius slew Paccianus, and followed up his 
B.c. 82 victory by adding the fallen general’s army to 

his own. Thus reinforced, he carried by assault 
the town of Tingis, in which Ascalis and his brothers 
had taken refuge. It is here, according to the tradi- 
tion of the Libyans, that Antaeus hes at rest. His 
tomb is immense; and Sertorius, distrusting the story 
of the natives on this account, had a tunnel driven into 
the tumulus, and found the giant’s body, sixty cubits, so 
they say, in length. He was astounded ; and, after offer- 
ing up a victim, replaced the earth over the monument, 
and thus increased the fame and respect which the giant 
enjoyed. According to the legend of the people of Tingis, 
Tinge, the wife of Antaeus, upon her husband’s death, 

® Od. iv. 563. 
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married Heracles; their son, Sophax, was king of the 
country, and named the city after his mother; and Sophax 
begat a son Diodorus, who held many Libyan peoples in 
subjection by the help of an army of Greeks from Olbia 
and Mycenae, whom Heracles had settled in the country. 
Let these details be recorded in honour of Juba, that 
greatest of royal historians, who, according to tradition, 
reckons among his ancestors the descendants of Diodorus 
and Sophax. 

Though now master of the whole country, Sertorius 
did not abuse the confidence of those who had called him 
to their aid; indeed he restored to them their treasures, 
cities, and governments, accepting only such things, as, 
being free gifts, he could honourably keep. 

X. While he was deliberating as to what should be his 
next move, the Lusitanians sent a deputation to invite him 
to take command of their armies. They required a leader 
of high reputation and experience to oppose the Romans, 
of whom they were afraid; and they felt that they could 
entrust themselves to no one else but Sertorius, of whose 
disposition they had been acquainted by those who had 
associated with him. Sertorius is said to have been 
inaccessible alike to pleasure and to fear. He was naturally 
intrepid in the face of danger, and moderate in the enjoy- 
ment of success. In fair and open fight he was inferior 
in daring to no general of his day; while in all points of 
strategy, which demand speed, craft, and opportune decep- 
tion, such as the masking of movements, the occupation of 
strong positions, and the passage of rivers, he was a con- 
summate master of versatility. Profuse ‘in awarding 
distinctions for acts of courage, he was moderate in inflicting 
punishment for mistakes. Yet the barbarous and ferocious 
treatment, which towards the close of his life he accorded 
to the hostages i in his power, seems to indicate a disposition, 
not naturally gentle, but covered by reason and the stress 
of circumstances with a veneer of clemency. For my 
part, I cannot believe that true virtue, founded on reason, 
could ever be totally subverted by any accident ; but on 
the other hand I conceive it to be not impossible that good 
principles and dispositions, afflicted by great and un- 
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deserved calamities, should undergo a change of character 
simultaneously with their change of fortune. And this 
was the change, I believe, which Sertorius underwent, 
when fortune at last abandoned him, and he became, 
beneath the growing cruelty of fate, exasperated against 
those who did him wrong. 
XI. However that may be, Sertorius, in answer to the 
invitation of the Lusitanians, set sail from Libya. Vested 
with the supreme command, he lost no time in 
B.C. 81-80 organising their armies, and in bringing be- 
neath his sway the adjacent parts of Spain, 
where most of the inhabitants were only too glad to join 
his standard. His clemency and energy contributed most 
largely to his success; but in some cases he had to resort 
to cunning contrivances to trick and cajole the people. The 
chief of all these artifices was that connected with the 
deer. It was as follows. Spanus, a peasant, one day 
encountered a fawn fleeing from the huntsmen. It gave 
him the slip; but he was so struck by the novelty of its 
colouring—for it was pure white—that he gave chase and 
captured it. As it happened, Sertorius was then encamped 
in that part of the country, and was glad to receive what- 
ever game or farm produce anyone might bring to him. 
As he always rewarded generously those who served him, 
the peasant brought the fawn and presented it to him. 
Sertorius, on receiving it, was at first only moderately 
pleased. But in course of time he made it so tame and 
gentle, that it would answer his call, follow him wherever 
he went, and pay no heed to all the bustle and noise of the 
camp. By degrees he began to ascribe to the animal 
supernatural powers, asserting that it was a gift from 
Artemis, and pretending that it revealed to him many 
hidden mysteries; for he knew how easily the native mind 
falls a victim to superstition. He supported these pre- 
tensions by devices like the following. Having received 
ptivate information that the enemy had invaded some 
part of the territory under his sway, or were drawing a 
city from its allegiance, he used to pretend that the fawn 
had spoken to him in a dream, and bidden him hold his 
army in readiness. Or, again, when he received news 
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of a victory won by his generals, he used to conceal the 
messenger who brought the news, and parade the fawn 
crowned in the garlands usually worn on receipt of good 
news, exhorting his soldiers the while to be of good heart 
and offer sacrifice to the gods, because they were about 
to hear some good tidings. 

XII. By these means Sertorius made the Spaniards 
manageable. They became more tractable in every way, 
because they believed themselves led, not by the wisdom 
of a mortal and a foreigner, but by a god—a belief which 
was confirmed by the evidence of facts as shown in the 
quite unexpected growth of their leader’s power. In 
addition to the 2600 troops, whom he called Romans, 
and to the mixed force of 700 Africans who had crossed 
over with him to Lusitania, Sertorius had 4000 light-armed 
Lusitanians and 700 horsemen to carry on war against four 
Roman generals, who had beneath their command 120,000 
infantry, 6000 cavalry, and 2000 archers and _ slingers. 
_ Besides, the cities controlled by the Roman commanders 
were innumerable, whereas Sertorius possessed only twenty 
in all throughout his province. And yet, though so weak 
and puny at the outset, he not merely conquered tribes 
and captured many cities, but also inflicted defeats upon 
the opposing generals. He defeated Cotta in a sea-fight 
off the strait of Mellaria; he routed Fufidius, the governor 
of Baetica, in a battle near the Baetis, in which 2000 

Romans were killed; his quaestor beat Lucius 
B.c..79 | Domitius, proconsul of Hither Spain, while he 

himself slew Thoranius, another general sent 
against him with an army by Metellus. And finally, after 
involving Metellus himself, the greatest and most dis- 
tinguished Roman of his day, in a series of disasters, he 
reduced him to such desperate straits, that Lucius Mallius 
had to come from Narbonese Gaul to his assistance, 
and Pompey the Great was hastily despatched with an 
army from Rome. 

Metellus, indeed, was in no way prepared to conduct 
*% war against a daring leader who carefully avoided a 
pitched battle, and, thanks to the light equipment and 
mobility of his Spanish troops, could readily adapt himself 
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to every changing circumstance. The Roman general 
Was an exponent of the methods of regular warfare, and 
commanded a heavy, steady-going infantry, admirably 
trained to repulse and overthrow an enemy at close 
quarters, but incapable of scaling mountains, of following 
closely the ceaseless movements, to and fro, of men 
light as air, or of enduring, like Sertorius’ men, the 
pangs of hunger and the hardships of a life in which the 
comforts of a fire or of a tent were unknown. . 
XIII. Moreover, Metellus was already too old for such 
work; and, after a long series of great campaigns, had. 
surrendered himself somewhat to a more indulgent and 
luxurious life. And he was pitted against Sertorius, a 
man full of the fire of youth, whose constitution was the 
marvellous product of natural vigour, agility, and moderate 
living. For Sertorius was never, even in moments of leisure, 
uddicted to drunkenness; he was accustomed to endure 
great toils, long marches, and protracted vigils, and to be 
content with meagre and ordinary food. Whenever he 
had nothing else to do, he always went for long ranibles, 
or indulged in the chase, and so acquired a practical 
experience of places accessible and inaccessible, and of 
every means of eluding a pursuer or of circumventing a 
fugitive. And so it came about that Metellus, precluded 
from fighting a pitched battle, suffered all the loss of 
prestige usually occasioned by a defeat ; while Sertorius, 
by continually fleeing, obtained the advantages usually 
enjoyed by the pursuer. He cut the enemy’s water. 
supply and checked his foraging; he opposed his advance 
and harassed him in camp. And once, when Metellus was 
besieging a fort, Sertorius suddenly appeared and started 
a counter-siege by stopping the arrival of necessary 
supplies. He was, in fact, so successful that the Roman 
soldiers grew weary of it; and, when Sertorius challenged 
Metellus to single combat, the troops were loud in their 
demands for a fight between general and general, Roman 
and Roman. Metellus refused, and his soldiers jeered at 
him. However, he made a jest of the whole affair, and 
very wisely ; since, as Theophrastus says, a general should 
die the death of a general, not of any ordinary targeteer. 
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Observing that the Langobritae had rendered Sertorius 
no slight service, and that their town could readily be 
taken owing to a dearth of water supply—for there was 
only one well within the city, and a besieging force would 
probably control the springs in the suburbs and near the 
walls—Metellus marched upon the town, in the belief that 
he would conclude the siege in two days, since there was 
no water. Orders had accordingly been issued to the 
troops to take with them only five days’ supplies. Sertorius, 
setting himself energetically to relieve the town, ordered 
2000 skins to be filled with water, and promised to pay 
a large sum of silver for each skin. While a number 
of Spaniards and Mauretanians undertook this work, he 
picked out some hardy, quick-footed men, whom he sent 
across the mountainous country, with orders, as soon as 
they had handed over the skins of water to the citizens, 
to bring out the useless rabble, so that the water might 
be adequate for the defenders of the town. Metellus was 
much put about upon hearing of this manceuvre ; for his 
troops had already exhausted their supplies. So he sent 
out Aquinus with 6000 men upon a foraging expedition. 
Being informed of this, Sertorius laid an ambush for 
Aquinus on his return, and launched 3000 men upon 
him from a thickly wooded ravine, while himself deliver- 
ing an attack in front. He routed the Roman column, 
some of whom were killed, and others taken prisoner. 
Metellus, after awaiting the arrival of Aquinus, who had 
lost his horse and his arms, beat a disgraceful retreat, 
followed by the jeers of the Spaniards. 

XIV. By these exploits Sertorius won the admiration 
and affection of the natives, and none the less because, 
by introducing Roman accoutrements, discipline, and 
signals, he had stripped their courage of its maniac ferocity, 
and had turned his forces into a regular army in p 
of a gigantic band of robbers. Moreover, he allowed them 
an unstinted use of gold and silver in adorning their helmets 
and decorating their shields ; he accustomed them to wear- 
ing bright-coloured cloaks and tunics, which he provided 
them with the means to obtain; and he entered into a kind 
of rivalry with them in point of splendour. By these means 
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he attained popularity ; but that which took the Spaniards 
most, was his treatment of their children. Out of all the 
tribes under his dominion he chose the children of the best 
families, and brought them to Osca, a large city, where 
he appointed masters to teach them Greek and Roman 
literature and science. In point of fact, they were his 
hostages; but, nominally, he was educating them to receive 
a share in the government and administration, when they 
reached man’s estate. Their parents were extraordinarily 
pleased to see their sons in purple-bordered clothes going 
to and fro to school with such decency; while Sertorius 
paid their school fees, submitted them to frequent examina- 
tions, gave prizes to those who deserved them, and pre- 
sented them with gold necklaces, bullae as the Romans call 
them. 

According to the Spanish custom, a general’s bodyguard 
must die with him, if he falls,—a practice which the natives 
designate by a term equivalent to the Greek word meaning 
** self-devotion.”’ Now, while all the other chieftains were 
attended by a few shield-bearers and personal friends, 
Sertorius was followed by tens of thousands, who had 
devoted their lives to his protection. One day, so we are 
told, his army was defeated near a certain city; and 
when the enemy pressed them hard, the Spaniards, forget- 
ful of their own safety, and intent only 6n saving Sertorius, 
hoisted him up on their shoulders, passed him from one 
to the other as far as the city walls, and only then, when 
their general was in safety, bethought themselves of re- 
treating, severally and individually. 

XV. But Sertorius was an object of affection, not only 
to the Spaniards, but even to the soldiers who came from 

Italy. At any rate, when Perpenna Vento, 
B.c. 77 who belonged to the same faction as Sertorius, 

arrived in Spain with much treasure and a 
large army, and determined to carry on war against 
Metellus upon his own account, his soldiers were very 
indignant ; and a great deal of talk about Sertorius took 
place in the camp, to the intense chagrin of Perpenna who 
was very puffed up over his wealth and aristocratic descent. 
And then, as soon as Pompey was reported to be crossing 
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the Pyrenees, Perpenna’s troops caught up their arms, 
seized the standards, and clamoured loudly against their 
general, bidding him lead them to Sertorius. If he 
refused, they threatened to desert him, and march 
of their own accord to join a man who was capable of 
saving himself and others. Perpenna gave way, and 
led them to Sertorius, whom he joined with fifty-three 
cohorts. 

XVI. Now that all the tribes within the River Iber had 
joined his standard, Sertorius was great in numbers. The 
inhabitants flocked to join him in a continual stream from 
every quarter. But their want of discipline, and the 
audacious manner in which they clamoured to be led 
against the enemy and resented any delay, rather per- 
turbed Sertorius; and he attempted to.calm them by an 
address. When, however, he saw them still imdignant, 
still filled with an untimely desire for violent measures, 
he let them have their way, and looked on while they 
engaged the enemy; hoping that, without being utterly 
crushed, they would get a sufficient beating to make them 
in future more obedient to his commands. Things turned 
out as he anticipated; so he sallied out to the rescue, 
rallied the flying troops, and brought them safely into 
camp. A few days afterwards, wishing to remove their 
depression, he called an assembly of the whole army, and 
introduced before it two horses, one decrepit and already 
past work, and the other a magnificent, strong creature 
with a long tail of extraordinary thickness and beauty. 
Beside the decrepit horse stood a tall, brawny man; _be- 
side the strong horse a small, contemptible-looking fellow. 
At a given signal, the brawny man seized his horse’s tail in 
both hands, and pulled with might and main, as though 
he wished to pull it off; while the feeble man began to’ 
pull out, one by one, the hairs from the strong horse’s tail. 
After giving himself a great deal of trouble, and affording 
much laughter to the spectators, the brawny man gave it 
up. The weak man, on the contrary, in a moment and 
without any trouble, showed the stump of his horse’s tail 
without a hair left on it. Thereupon, Sertorius got up, 
and remarked: “You see, comrades, that patience is 
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more effective than force, and that many things, which 
cannot be attained collectively, yield to him who takes 
them one by one. Perseverance is invincible; and it is 
by perseverance that Time, in his onward march, captures 
and subdues every form of power, showing himself a kindly 
ally to those who, by the light of reason, await the moment 
he offers, and a bitter enemy to those who show an unseason- 
able impetuosity.”” And so, by devising means like this, 
on every occasion, to calm the barbarians, Sertorius managed 
to foster his opportunities. 

XVII. None of the military exploits of Sertorius has 
roused more admiration that that among the so-called 
Characitani. These people live beyond the River Tagus, 
and do not inhabit either towns or villages. There is here- 
about a large, high hill, full of caverns and hollow rocks 
facing towards the north. All the land at the foot of this 
hill is composed of a muddy clay, and of a spongy, friable 
earth, which is not strong enough to give a foothold, but, 
upon the slightest touch, comes down in an avalanche, like 
so much lime or ash. Whenever, then, the natives fear an 
attack, they withdraw into these caves, within which they 
collect their booty and lie quiet, since there is no possibility 
of their being taken by assault. At the time of which we 
are speaking, Sertorius had withdrawn from the neighbour- 
hood of Metellus, and had pitched his camp near the hill 
of the Characitani. These people, in the belief that he had 
been defeated, showed a great contempt for him; and he, 
either in anger, or from a desire not to be thought a 
fugitive, rode up as soon as it was day, and inspected 
the ground. It afforded no access on any side. But, as 
he was worrying himself to no purpose and uttering empty 
menaces, he noticed upon the hill-top a large cloud of dust, 
composed of this very earth, being swept along towards 
the barbarians. The caves, as I have said, faced the north ; 
and the north wind, or Caecias, as some call it, is the most 
prevalent and the strongest wind in this part of Spain, 
blowing straight from humid plains and snowclad mountain 
ranges. At this moment, it was the height of summer ; 
and the wind, gaining strength and vigour from the melting 
of the northern ice, was blowing very pleasantly and steadily, 
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and refreshed throughout the day the natives and their 
flocks. 

Sertorius, reflecting upon his observations and upon 
other information which natives of the country bad given 
him, ordered his men to pull down a lot of this loose, powdery 
earth, carry it to a spot just opposite the hill-top, and 
there pile it in-a great heap. The barbarians, ima 
that the mound was being made for the purpose of getting 
at them, jeered at the efforts of the soldiers, who persevered 
until nightfall, when Sertorius led them away. At day- 
break, a gentle breeze sprang up, which stirred the hghtest 
particles on the heap of earth, like chaff in a winnowing. 
A little later, and Caecias began to blow strongly towards 
the sun, and the hills were covered with clouds of dust. 
The soldiers then took their stand on the mound, turning 
over the soil deep down, and breaking up the clods, while 
some of them rode their horses up and down, thus raising 
@ cloud of loose earth, which hung in suspension in the air. 
The wind, catching up all the fine powder on the ground 
and in the air, hurled it upward against the dwellings of 
the barbarians, through the doors of which the Caecras was 
blowing. As the caves had only that one vent, through 
which the air entered, the barbarians were soon blinded 
by the dust, and overpowered by a feeling of suffocation, 
caused by their inhaling air laden thick with dust. For 
two days they just managed to hold out; but on the third 
they surrendered, and brought to Sertorius an accession, not 
so much of strength, as of glory, in that he had subdued 
by wit what the force of arms was unable to take. 

XVIII. So long as Sertorius had Metellus for an enemy, 
most of his successes appeared due to the age and natural 

sluggishness of his opponent, who was no match 
B.c. 76 for a man of daring, the captain of a guerilla, 

rather than a regular, army. But, when Pompey 
crossed the Pyrenees, and Sertorius encamped before him, 
a fair bout of give and take in matters of strategy ensued, 
and Sertorius more than held his own in stratagem and 
tactics of defence. His renown now spread even to Rome, 
where he was talked of as the most capable general of the 
day in conducting a war. For the reputation of Pompeius 
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was not slight. On the contrary, his fame at that time stood 
very high, thanks to his fine exploits under Sulla, who had 
acknowledged them by conferring on him the title of 
Magnus, that is, the Great; and, though not yet bearded, 
he had obtained triumphal honours. 

We can now understand why many of the cities, which 
were subject to Sertorius, at first turned their eyes towards 
Pompeius and meditated a revolution, and afterwards aban- 
doned their designs upon the occurrence of the wholly unex- 
pected calamity at Lauron. Sertorius was besieging this city, 
when Pompeius arrived with his entire army to relieve it. 
There was in the vicinity a hill, which seemed well adapted 
for operations against the city; and the efforts of Sertorius 
were directed towards occupying this hill, while Pompeius 
endeavoured to prevent him. Sertorius succeeded in secur- 
ing it; whereupon Pompeius halted his army, delighted 
with his good fortune, for he believed that Sertorius was 
hemmed in between his own army and the city. He sent 
couriers to the people of Lauron to bid them take courage 
and remain quietly along their walls to watch the beleaguering © 
of Sertorius. When Sertorius heard of this he burst out 
laughing, and exclaimed that he would teach Sulla’s pupil 
—for such was his contemptuous name for Pompetus— 
that a general should have better eyes at the back of his 
head than in front. As he said this, he pointed out to his 
beleagnered troops a force of 6000 men, which he had left 
behind in the entrenchments he had quitted to occupy the 
hill, in order that they might take Pompeius in the rear 
when he had his face turned towards themselves. When 
it was too late Pompeius perceived the ruse. Not daring 
to fight for fear of being enveloped, yet ashamed to abandon 
the people of Lauron in their extremity, he was forced to 
stand by inactive and watch them succumb; for the 
barbarians in despair surrendered to Sertorius. The latter, 
while sparing the lives of the inhabitants and letting them 
go free, burnt the city to the ground. This step was not 
dictated by anger or brutality,—for no general seems to 
have gratified his passion so little as this man—but was 
taken merely to cover the admirers of Pompeius with 
shame and confusion, and in order that it might be told 
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among the barbarians how Pompeius had stood by, almost 
warming himself by the fire which consumed his allies, 
without an attempt to save them. 
XIX. Sertorius, it is true, experienced more than one 
defeat ; for, though alwavs invincible in defending himself 
and those with him, he was worsted in the 
B.c. 75 persons of his generals. He won, however, 
greater admiration by the way in which he 
repaired these defeats than his opponents gained by their 
victories ; as, for example, in the battle of Sucro against 
Pompeius, and again in the battle of Tuttia against Pompeius 
and Metellus combined. The battle of Sucro, it is said, 
was due to the precipitancy of Pompeius, who fought in 
‘order that Metellus might not share the victory. Sertorius, 
on his part, was quite ready to fight Pompeius, before 
Metellus came up; so he led out his army and began the 
engagement towards evening, in the belief that the darkness 
would embarrass his enemies, who were foreigners and 
ignorant of the country, in executing tactics either of flight 
or pursuit. When the contending armies came to close 
quarters, Sertorius, in command of his right wing, found 
himself in face of Afranius, who held the left wing of the 
enemy, instead of Pompeius. But hearing that his left 
wing, which was engaged with Pompeius, was yielding to 
pressure and being overwhelmed, he handed over the right 
wing to the charge of his generals, and hastened in person 
to the succour of the vanquished wing. A partial rout 
had already begun, though some regiments still kept their 
ranks. Sertorius rallied them, and, as soon as he had 
restored their courage, launched them afresh against 
Pompeius, who was pressing in pursuit. A general flight 
ensued, during which Pompeius, who came near being 
killed, received a dangerous wound and just managed to 
escape with his life. For the Libyans, who followed 
Sertorius, actually captured his horse all caparisoned with 
gold and adorned with most costly trappings, but fell to 
dividing the spoil and disputing among themselves, and so 
neglected to pursue the rider. 
As soon as Sertorius had gone off to the other side of the 
field, Afranius had routed the forces opposed to him and 
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hurled them back upon their camp, into which he pene- 
trated close upon their heels. Though it was now quite 
dark, he started pillaging, for he was neither aware that 
Pompeius had been defeated, nor able to restrain hia troops 
from plunder. Meanwhile, Sertorius had returned after 
his victory, fell upon Afranius’ men in the midst of their 
tumult and disorder, and slew a number of them. Early 
next morning he was once more under arms, and came 
down to do battle; but, learning that Metellus was close 
at hand, he broke up his line of battle, and decamped, 
with the remark: ‘If that old woman had not arrived, 
I would have given that youngster a good hiding, and 
sent him back to Rome.” 

XX. The famous fawn had in the meantime disappeared ; 
and Sertorius was terribly dismayed. Its loss deprived him 
of a marvellous means of working upon the barbarians, 
who at this moment were particularly in need of encourage- 
ment. Some soldiers, however, who were wandering about 
during the night, met the fawn, and, recognising her by 
her colour, captured her. Upon learning this, Sertorius 
promised to give them a large sum of money on condition 
that they did not tell a soul. He then concealed the fawn, 
and, after allowing a few days to elapse, appeared one day 
with a radiant face, and, as he walked towards the tribunal, 
informed the barbarian chieftains that heaven had given 
him, during sleep, 4 presentiment of some great blessing. 
He then ascended the tribunal, and began to give audience 
to those who presented themselves. Meanwhile, the fawn 
was released by the men who were keeping guard over her 
close at hand, and, seeing Sertorius, trotted towards the 
tribunal in high glee, got up beside him, laid her head upon 
his knees, and thrust her nozzle into his hand, as she had 
previously been accustomed to do. Sertorius returned 
her demonstrations of affection in a most convincing 
manner, and even shed a tear. The onlookers were at first 
spellbound ; but then, cheering and applauding Sertorius 
as a man of supernatural powers and beloved by Heaven, 
they conducted him to his tent, and were filled with courage 
and high hopes. 

XXI. In the plains near Saguntum, Sertorius, who had 
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reduced the enemy to the last extremity of want, was 
compelled to fight a pitched battle with them when they 
came down to plunder and forage. The battle was fought 
brilliantly on both sides. Memmius, the most capable 
leader among all Pompeius’ generals, fell in the thickest 
of the fight. Sertorius gained the upper hand, and, 
massacring all who still opposed him, forced his way right 
up to Metellus himself. Despite his age, the old general 
stood his ground, fighting with conspicuous bravery, until 
he was wounded by a spear thrust. Then all the Romans, 
both those who saw their general’s plight, and those who 
were told of it, were seized with shame at having sbandoned 
their commander; and with shame came a feeling of rage 
against the enemy. ‘They flung their shields before Metellus, 
and bore him from the field; and then they stoutly hurled 
back the Spaniards. 

The tide of victory was thus turned; so Sertorius, 
securing a safe line of retreat for his men, and devising 
the means of effecting a quiet junction between a second 
army and himself, withdrew to a strong city in the 
mountains, and busied himself in fortifying the walls 
and strengthening the gates. This activity was only a 
ruse to deceive the enemy; for nothing was further from 
his mind than to stand a siege. The enemy sat down before 
him, not anticipating anv difficulty in capturing the posi- 
tion; but, in so doing, they let the fugitive barbarians 
escape, and neglected the reassembling of an army about 
Sertorius. This army was being got together by officers 
whom Sertorius had sent to his subject cities, with orders 
to send him news as soon as they had raised a consider- 
able force. 

When the messenger arrived, Sertorius found no diffi- 
culty in forcing his way through the enemy, and effecting 
a junction with his troops. Once more strong in numbers, 
he again advanced and started cutting off the enemy’s 
land supplies, now by an ambuscade, now by an enveloping 
movement, and now by his general ubiquity and rapidity 
of attack; and all the while he embarrassed the enemy’s 
-communications with the sea by infesting the coast with 
pirate galleys. The reeult was that the Roman generals 
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were obliged to separate. Metellus withdrew into Gaul; 
while Pompeius spent the winter among the Vaccaei, 
harassed by a want of money. He wrote to the Senate, 
saying that he would lead his army out of the country 
unless they sent him money, and that he had, as a matter 
of fact, already exhausted all his private resources in 
fighting the battles of Italy. This caused quite a stir in 
Rome, and people told one another that Sertorius would 
reach Italy before Pompeius. To such a condition, then, 
had the ability of Sertorius reduced the highest and mightiest 
generals of that day. 

XXIT. Metellus, also, made no secret of the fear he felt 
of his antagonist, and the opinion he had formed of his 
greatness. He issued a proclamation offering to any 
Roman who should assassinate Sertorius a reward of 
100 talents of silver and 12,000 acres of land, and, 
in the case of an exile, the right to return to Rome. 
By this step he confessed that he despaired of open 
methods of attack and was ready to purchase the life of 
Sertorius by treachery. Once, too, after gaining a victory 
over Sertorius, he was so elated and pleased with his success, 
that he had himself proclaimed Imperator; while the 
cities, through which he passed, welcomed him with sacri- 
fices and dedicated altars in his name. He let himself 
be crowned with chaplets, we are told, and entertained 
with sumptuous banquets, at which he took his wine, 
wearing a triumphal robe, while figures of victory, worked 
by machinery, descended upon him, bearing golden trophies 
and garlands, and choirs of boys and women sang hymns 
of victory in his honour. 

Such conduct as this naturally made him a laughing- 
stock; for here was a man who, after calling Sertorius 
a ‘‘ runaway slave of Sulla”’ and a ‘‘ remnant of Carbo’s 
defeat,” was filled with pride and delight at having gained 
an advantage over him in a rearguard action. Compare 
with that the magnanimity of Sertorius! How he gave 
the title of Senate to the Senators who were exiled from 
Rome and had joined his camp; how he appointed from 
among them his quaestors and praetors ; in short, how he 
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ordered everything of this kind according to old Roman 
tradition! Or again, how while availing himself of the 
arms, wealth, and cities of the Spaniards he never, even 
in word, conceded the supreme authority to them, and 
always appointed Romans as praetors and governors ; for 
he wished to restore Roman liberty, not to increase the 
power of the Spaniards at the expense of Rome! 
Sertorius was indeed a true patriot, who had a great long- 
ing to return to his native land. Amid disasters he was full 
of courage and never treated his enemies with baseness ; 
while in the hour of victory he used to send messengers 
to Metellus and Pompey to express his readiness to lay 
down his arms and live as a private citizen, provided he 
obtained the nght to return to Rome. He woald rather, 
as he used to say, be the most humble citizen in Rome 
than be an exile from his native land and enjoy ‘the title 
of lord of all the world. It was, we are told, particularly 
on his mother’s account that he desired to revisit his 
country ; for he had been brought up by her after his 
father’s death, and was devotedly attached to her. When 
his friends in Spain were calling upon him to assume the 
command, he had received news of her death, and had 
almost died from grief. For seven days he lay prostrate 
without giving a watchword to the troops, and without 
being seen by any of his friends, It was only with the 
greatest difficulty that his fellow-generals and colleagues, 
who were gathered about his tent, at length got him to 
come out and speak to the soldiers, and resume his part 
in the general administration which was then in a flourishing 
condition. This incident explains why many believed him to 
be a man of naturally gentle disposition, and honestly inclined 
to peace, who had been led by circumstances and against 
his will to undertake the office of a general, and who, finding 
no security and driven by his enemies to resort to arms, had 
used war only as a means necessary to protect his life. 
XXIII. His negotiations with Mithridates are a further 
proof of his magnanimity. When Mithridates, 
B.c. 74 rising, as it were, for a second bout after the 
fall which Sulla had given him, made a further 
attempt upon Asia, the fame of Sertorius was already 
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great and had gone abroad to all quarters. Sailors coming 
from the west filled Pontus with stories about him, as if 
with loads of foreign merchandise. Mithridates accord- 
ingly became very anxious to send an embassy to him. 
The fulsome flattery of his courtiers had excited the King’s 
imagination by comparing him to Pyrrhus, and Sertorius 
to Hannibal, and by assuring him that Rome, attacked 
on both sides, could not withstand two such geniuses, 
two such forces, as the most brilliant of generals united 
with the mightiest of kings. 

Mithridates, then, sent ambassadors to Spain, bearing 
letters and proposals to Sertorius. The King undertook 
to provide money and ships for the war, and demanded 
that Sertorius should secure him in the possession of 
all that part of Asia from which he had withdrawn in 
compliance with the treaty he had made with Sulla. 
Sertorius convoked the Council, which he called the 
Senate. All his advisers urged him to accept the pro- 
posals and be thankful, pointing out that they were 
asked to grant a title, a mere meaningless codicil, deal- 
ing with matters over which they had no control, and 
in return for that they were to receive the very things of 
which they stood most in need. But Sertorius was obdurate, 
He did not, he said, grudge Mithridates his acquisition of 
Bithynia and Cappadocia, for they were countries which 
had been ruled by kings from time immemorial, and the 
Romans had no claim to them ; but he absolutely refused 
to stand by and let Mithridates reassert his power over a 
province, which the Romans had acquired.in the most 
lawful manner, which Mithridates had filched and occupied, 
from which he was expelled by the arms of Fimbria, and 
which he had at last surrendered by a treaty made with 
Sulla. As for himself, he concluded, it was his duty to 
strengthen Rome by his victories, not to gain victories 
by belittling her; for a man of high sentiments should 
prefer victory with honour, but should not purchase with 
dishonour even life itself. 

E: XXIV. When the decision of Sertorius was communicated 
to him, Mithridates was astounded, and is said to have 
observed to his friends: ‘‘ What conditions, think you, 
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will -‘Sertorius impose when he sits upon the Palatine, 
seeing that even now, when he is exiled to 
B.c. 73 the shores of the Atlantic, he lays down the 
limits of my kingdom, and threatens me with 
war for making an attempt on Asia ? ” 

Certain stipulations were, however, agreed to and 
solemnly ratified, namely, that Mithridates should hold 
Bithynia and Cappadocia, whither Sertorius should send a 
genera and some troops, and that Sertorius should receive 

om Mithridates forty ships, and a sum of 3000 talents.4 

The general sent by Sertorius to Asia was Marcus Marius, 
one of the exiled Senators who had taken refugo with him. 
With his aid Mithridates captured various cities in Asia; 
and, when Marius entered them accompanied by the fasces 
and axes, Mithridates followed behind him, voluntaril 
assuming the second place and the position of a dependent. 
Marius then proceeded to declare the freedom of some of 
the captured cities, and wrote to others to announce their 
immunity from taxation by the favour of Sertorius. And 
so it came about that Asia, harassed by the tax-gatherers 
and oppressed by the greed and insolence of the garrisons, 
felt once more a flutter of hope and a longing for the 
expected change of government. 

XXV. Meanwhile in Spain the Senators and nobles 
about Sertorius, as soon as they conceived a hope of being 
able to resist the enemy, and their fears had abated, were 
seized with envy and with an unreasoning jealousy of his 
authority. The agitation started with Perpenna, whose 
high birth inspired him with a vain aspiration after supreme 
command, and who in secret held seditious language amongst 
those who were inclined to his way of thinking. ‘“ What 
evil fate is it,” he used to say, “that carries us from one 
evil to a greater? When we were at home, we thought it 
beneath us to do the bidding of Sulla; yet Sulla was master 
of every land and every sea. We ruined ourselves and 
came hither, thinking to live in freedom; but, instead of 
that, we enter into a voluntary slavery, and serve as a 
bodyguard to protect Sertorius in his exile. We form a 
Senate, a title that earns the mockery of everyone who 
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hears it ; yet we have to put up with insults, and commands, 
and labours no less than those imposed on Spaniards and 
Lusitanians.” 

Most of the Roman officers soon became permeated 
with such treasonable utterances. Though not daring to 
rebel openly for fear of their commander’s influence, 

they set themselves secretly to work to ruin 
B.c. 72 his enterprises, and to maltreat the natives, 

whom they punished with great severity 
and burdened with heavy taxes, pretending that they 
did so by command of Sertorius. This treatment 
resulted in rebellions and disorders throughout the subject 
cities. The commissioners who were sent to soothe and 
allay these disturbances, returned after having added to 
the general discord and increased the spirit of rebellion 
which was already abroad. The result was that Sertorius, 
abandoning his former clemency and humanity, did an 
act of gross injustice to the Spanish children who were 
being brought up at Osca, and had some of them put to 
death and others sold into slavery. 

XXVI. Perpenna, who had now several associates in 
his conspiracy, gained over Mallius also, one of the chief 
officers of the army. Now, Mallius loved a certain pretty 
boy, and, to prove his affection for him, told him all about the 
plot, and advised him to give up all his other lovers and 
attach himself to him, Mallius, because within a few days 
he would be a great man. The boy went straight to another 
of his lovers, Aufidius, whom he loved better than Mallius, 
and told him, the whole story. Upon hearing it, Aufidius 
was astounded ; for, though he was engaged in the -con- 
spiracy against Sertorius, he was not aware that Mallius 
was engaged im it. But when the boy went on to name 
Perpenna, Gracinus, and various others, whom he knew 
to be in the plot, Aufidius became alarmed. Though 
making light of the whole story before the boy, and bidding 
him disregard Mallius as an idle braggart, he went person- 
ally to Perpenna, and, pointing out to him the urgency 
of the crisis and the peril of their position, pressed him to 
act. ‘The conspirators consented. They then dressed up 
® man as a courier, and brought him to Sertorius. The 
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despatch, which the false courier produced, announced 
that one of Sertorius’ generals had won a great victory, 
accompanied by a great slaughter of the enemy. Sertorius 
was overjoyed, and offered up the usual sacrifice for good 
tidings. Then Perpenna proposed to give a feast to him 
and his friends, who were all in the conspiracy, and after 
much pressing induced Sertorius to come. 

Banquets, which Sertorius attended, had always to be 
conducted with great decency and order, because he would 
not tolerate any indecent act or expression, and accustomed 
those who were in his society to jest with propriety and 
to enjoy themselves without excess. On that fatal evening, 
however, in the midst of the feast, the conspirators, seeking 
an opening for a quarrel, began to talk loudly in the coarsest 
manner, and, feigning drunkenness, behaved with the 
greatest bestiality, in the hope of irritating Sertorius. 
That ill-fated general, either from indignation at their 
indecent behaviour, or because he divined their intention 
from the audacity of their talk and the unusual contempt 
they showed for him, changed the position in which he was 
lying, and turned over on his back, as though to pay no 
attention to them or to what they were saying. At that 
moment Perpenna, raising a cup of pure wine, let it slip 
from his hands while he drank. At the clatter caused by 

its fall, which was the signal agreed upon 
B.c. 72 between the conspirators, Antonius, who lay 

next to Sertorius, stabbed him with his sword. 
Sertorius turned towards his assailant, and endeavoured 
to rise; but Antonius jumped on his chest and pinned 
his arms to the couch, and so, without even the power to 
defend himself, Sertorius expired beneath a rain of blows. 

XXVII. Most of the Spanish troops made off immedi- 
ately, and sent ambassadors to Pompeius and Metellus 
offering to surrender. Perpenna took command of such 
as remained, and attempted to do something. But, in 
trying to avail himself of the trains laid by Sertorius, he 
only covered himself with disgrace, and gave clear proof of 
his incapacity both to command and to obey. He then 
came into conflict with Pompeius, by whom he was soon 
crushed and made a prisoner. And even the final 
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catastrophe he could not support in the spirit of a true 
general; but, because he had in his possession the corre- 
spondence of Sertorius, he must needs promise to show 
Pompeius the autograph letters of personages of consular 
rank and of the highest influence in Rome, who had 
summoned Sertorius to Italy upon the ground that a large 
party there were anxious to overthrow the existing régime 
and change the constitution. However, by an act which 
proved his intellect to have been no longer immature, but 
full grown and disciplined, Pompeius saved Rome from 
disastrous panics and the terrors of revolution. He 
collected all the letters and despatches belonging to Ser- 
torius, and burnt them, without either reading them him- 
self or allowing anyone else to do so; and ther with all 
possible speed, he had Perpenna put to death, from fear 
lest he should divulge any names and so bring about 
reBellion and disturbance. Of Perpenna’s fellow - con- 
spirators, some were brought to Pompey and executed, 
while others fled to Libya and were shot down by the 
Mauretanians Not one of them escaped, save Aufidius, 
the rival of Mallius in love; and he, either unrecognised, 
or forgotten, grew to old age in some native village, a 
pauper and deserted by his fellow-men. 


EUMENES. 


- I, EKumengs or Carpi, so Duris tells us, was the son 
of a man whom poverty compelled to work as a carter in 
the Chersonese, but who for all that gave his son mentally 
and physfcally a liberal education. While Eumenes was 
still a mere lad, Philip, who was stopping at Cardia by the 
way and had nothing better to do, attended the boxing 
and wrestling matches, in which the young men and bédys 
of the town engaged. Among them was Eumenes, whose 
successes, and evident intelligence and manliness, so de- 
lighted Philip that he adopted him. 
. There seems, however, more probability on the side of 
those who say, that Philip interested himself in Eumenes’ 
advancement because of some ancient ties of hospitality 
and friendship, which subsisted between him and the lad’s 
forebears. 
After Philip’s death, Eumenes, who in intelligence and 
loyalty was second to none of Alexander’s entourage, re- 
ceived, though he only enjoyed the title of 
B.c. 336 chief secretary, as high proofs of distinction 
as the greatest and most intimate of the King’s 
friends. During the Indian campaign, he held the rank 
of general, and was despatched upon an expedition with a 
division under his command : and, when, upon the death 
of Hephaestion, Perdiccas was promoted to the deceased 
officer’s rank, Eumenes received the command of cavalry, 
which Perdiccas had vacated. And so, after Alexander’s 
death, when Neoptolemus, the chief equerry, declared 
that, while he himself had followed the King with shield 
and lance, Kumenes had only borne the pen and writing 
tablet, the Macedonians received his protestations with 
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derision. They knew very well that, beside all the other 
honours which Eumenes had received, the King had ac- 
counted him worthy of a close alliance with his own family. 
For Barsine, the daughter of Artabazus, who was the first 
woman that Alexander had known in Asia, and who had 
borne him a son, Heracles, had two sisters, one of whom, 
Apama, the King, when distributing the hands of other 
Persian ladies among his companions, gave in marriage 
to Ptolemy, and the other, Barsine, to Kumenes. 

ITI. In spite of the favour in which he was held, Eumenes 
had frequent quarrels with Alexander and often risked 
the King’s displeasure. Hephaestion was the cause of 
these ruptures. Upon the first occasion Hephaestion had 
assigned to Evius, the flute-player, a house which the 
slaves of Eumenes had bespoken for their master. Eumenes, 
accompanied by Mentor, went in a rage to find Alexander, 
and exclaimed that it would be best for the two of them 
to toss aside their arms and take to flute-playing or play- 
acting. Alexander sympathised with his imdignation, and 
reprimanded Hephaestion. His temper, however, soon 
changed; and he was filled with resentment against 
EKumenes, not so much for his open criticism of Hephaestion, 
as for what he considered an impertinence to himself. 
Upon another occasion, when he was despatching Nearchus 
with a fleet to the Outer Ocean, the King, since the royal 
treasury was empty, asked his friends for money. 
Eumenes, though asked for 300 talents,! contributed 
merely 100,? and protested that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty and through the help of his stewards 
that he had managed to scrape together even that sum. 
Alexander, refusing without a word of reproach the proffered 
money, privately ordered his servants to set fire to 
Eumenes’ tent; for he wished to catch Eumenes in the 
very act of lying, when his treasures were brought out of 
the blazing tent. Before anyone could stop it, the tent 
was in flames, and Alexander was bewailing the loss of his 
correspondence. The mass of molten silver and gold, 
which was discovered by the fire, amounted to more than 
1000 talents’ worth.? Alexander, however, did not take 
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any; he simply wrote to his satraps and generals in 
every district to send him copies of the lost despatches, 
all of which he ordered Kumenes to receive. 

Once again a question concerning some present of the 
King’s brought Eumenes into conflict with Hephaestion. 
A great deal of abuse passed between them: but for the 
moment Kumenes was no worse off. When shortly after- 
wards, however, Hephaestion died, the King was in acute 
distress, and behaved very harshly and savagely towards 
all whom he imagined to have been jealous of Hephaestion 
while he lived, and to be pleased at his death. His suspicion 
fell particularly upon Eumenes ; and he frequently brought 
up the old quarrels and the old recriminations. Eumenes, 
however, who was a crafty and plausible man, essayed to 
find a means of salvation in the very circumstances which 
were making for his ruin. He sheltered himself beneath 
the very extravagance of the affection which Alexander 
showed for Hephaestion, suggested honours which should 
bring the deceased the highest distinction, and paid with 
& lavish and ready hand the expenses connected with the 
erection of his old enemy’s tomb. 

III. Upon the death of Alexander a split occurred 
between the army and the late King’s friends. Eumenes, 

whose views inclined him to side with the latter, 
B.c. 323 professed, however, an impartial attitude to- 

wards both parties, and behaved himself like 
a simple citizen, who, as a foreigner, had no right to meddle 
in the disputes of the Macedonians. The rest of the King’s 
companions left Babylon; while Eumenes, remaining 
alone in the city, soothed the ruffled feelings of a large 
part of the troops, and made them better disposed to come 
to terms. 

The Macedonian generals meanwhile held conferences, 
and, having recovered from their first confusion, divided 
among themselves the satrapies and governments. 
Kumenes received Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and the 
country bordering upon the Kuxine as far as Trapezus. 
This latter territory, of which Ariarathes was then king, 
had not yet passed into the hands of the Macedonians ; 
and the services of Leonnatus and Antigonus, with a large 
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force, were requisitioned to conduct Eumenes thither and 
proclaim him satrap of the country. 

Antigonus, whose mind was already full of ambitious 
thoughts and of contempt for all his colleagues, paid no 
attention to the despatches which Perdiccas sent him. 
Leonnatus, on the other hand, did come down from the 
interior into Phrygia with the intention of helping Humenes 
in his military operations: but there Hecataeus, the 
tyrant. of Cardia, had a conference with him, and besought 
him to go to the assistance of Antipater and the Mace- 
donians, who were besieged in Lamia. Thereupon, Leon- 
natus, anxious to cross over to Greece, summoned Eumenes 
to meet him, and effected a reconciliation between him 
and Hecataeus. For between Hecataeus and Eumenes 
there had existed a hereditary feeling of distrust, the 
result of political differences: and Eumenes had often 
openly denounced the tyranny of Hecataeus and called 
upon Alexander to restore their freedom to the people of 
Cardia. 

Eumenes begged to be excused making the’ expedition 
against the Greeks, professing that he was afraid Antipater 
would have him assassinated, to gratify Hecataeus and 
his own long-standing hatred. Leonnatus, who trusted him, 
thereupon revealed his whole mind. This relief expedition 
Was & mere ruse, @ mere pretext; and, as soon as he had. 
crossed to Greece, he, Lednnatus, had determined to lay 
claim to Macedonia. He showed Eumenes some letters 
from Cleopatra, who invited him to come to Pella and 
promised to make him her consort. Eumenes, either from 
fear of Antrpater, or because he regarded Leonnatus as 
hopelessly crazy and the victim of a rash and ill-founded 
impetuosity, departed under cover of night, taking with 
him all his belongings. He had with him a force of 300 
cavalry and 200 armed slaves, and in gold a sum of 
money amounting to 5000 talents. Thus equipped he 
hurried to the protection of Perdiccas, and revealed to him 
the designs of Leonnatus. He instantly became a person 
of great consequence in Perdiccas’ suite, and was given 8 
seat upon the General Council. 
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Not long afterwards he entered Cappadocia with an 
army, accompanied by Perdiccas himself, who undertook 
the command of the troops. Ariarathes was taken prisoner, 
the country reduced to subjection, and Eumenes declared 
satrap. He then handed over the cities to the keeping 
of his friends, appointed commanders of garrisons, and 
left behind him, to act as. judges and magistrates, such 
persons as he saw fit; for Perdiccas did not interfere in 
such matters. These measures taken, he returned himself 
with Perdiccas, whose courtier he wished to be; for he 
had no intention of severing his connection with the 
Royalties. 

IV. Perdiccas, however, who was confident of being able, 
by his own efforts, to bring the projects, upon which he 
had set his heart, to a successful conclusion, and who 
believed that it was essential to have an active and trusty 
person to watch over his interests when his back was 
turned, sent Eumenes away from Cilicia, ostensibly to 
look after his own satrapy, but in reality to keep a tight 
hold upon the neighbouring province of Armenia, which 
Neoptolemus had thrown into disorder. Though Neo- 
prolemus was utterly corrupted by pride and vanity, 

umenes attempted to restrain him by friendly remon- 
strances, He found also the Macedonian regiments full 
of insolence and audacity; and so, to act as a check upon 
them, he formed a regiment of cavalry. He offered to 
such of the natives as could ride immunity from all taxes 
and requisitions ; while for those of his own suite whom he 
could thoroughly trust he provided horses at his own 
expense. He incited their minds by bounties and donations, 
and trained their. bodies by exercises and mancouvres. 
The result startled some of the Macedonians, and reassured 
others ; for within a short time they saw assembled about 
Eumenes a force of no less than 6300 cavalry. 

V. Craterus and Antipater, who after defeating the 
Greeks crossed into Asia to destroy the power of Perdiccas, 

were reported to be upon the point of invading 
‘B.c, 322 Cappadocia. Perdiccas, being himself engaged 
in an expedition against Ptolemy, appointed 
Eumenes to be commander-in-chief of the armies in Armenia 
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and Cappadocia, and issued despatches on the subject, in 
which he directed Alcetas and Neoptolemus to take their 
orders from Eumenes, and Eumenes to act on his own 
responsibility. Alcetas flatly refused to serve, upon the 
ground that the Macedonians under his command were 
reluctant to fight against Antipater and were ready to 
receive Craterus with open arms. On the other hand, 
Neoptolemus formed treacherous designs against Eumenes, 
which the latter did not fail to detect; and he not only 
refused to obey his general’s summons, but actually deployed 
his army against him. It was now for the first time that 
Kumenes reaped the fruits of his forethought and prudence. 
His infantry were defeated ; but with his cavalry he routed 
Neoptolemus, captured his baggage, and, charging en 
masse upon the enemy’s infantry, whose formation was 
broken by the pursuit, compelled them to lay down their 
arms and pledge themselves to serve under him. 

Neoptolemus rallied a few troops, and fled to Craterus 
and Antipater. These two generals had already sent an 
embassy to Eumenes, inviting him to come over to their 
side. He would continue, they had urged, to enjoy the 
satrapies he now held, and would receive in addition an 
army and an increase of territory, beside converting the 
enmity of Antipater to amity, and avoiding the con- 
version of Craterus’ friendship into enmity. Having 
listened to these representations, Eumenes had replied 
that, after having been so long an enemy to Antipater, 
he would not now become his friend, at the very moment 
when he saw him treating his friends as enemies. He 
expressed his readiness, however, to effect a reconciliation 
between Craterus and Perdiccas, and bring them together 
upon fair and equitable terms: and, if either of them 
began acts of aggression, he swore to help the aggrieved 
party so long as breath remained in his body, and to 
sacrifice life and limb rather than break his word. 

VI. Antipater and his friends, upon receiving this reply, 
began to deliberate in a leisurely fashion upon the whole 
situation. In the midst of their deliberations Neoptolemus 
arrived, fresh from his flight. He brought them news of 
his engagement with Eumenes, and besought them both 
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in most urgent terms to come to his assistance. From 
Craterus he would take no refusal. The Macedonians, he 
declared, had for-him a most extraordinary affection; and 
if they but saw his helmet and heard his voice, they would 
hasten from the ranks to join him. 

As a matter of fact, the name of Craterus was a power 
among the Macedonians. After Alexander’s death the 
affections of most of the army were centred in him; for 
they remembered how often, on their behalf, he had incurred 
the enmity of Alexander, in opposing the King’s strong 
inclination to imitate Persian manners, and in defending 
the ancient customs of their fathers, which luxury and pride 
had at last begun to violate. 

Craterus, accordingly, despatched Antipater into Cilicia ; 
while he himself, with a strong division of the army, ad- 
vanced with Neoptolemus against Eumenes. He imagined 

that his attack would be unexpected, and that, 
B.c, 321 after their recent victory, the army of Eumenes 

would be in a state of relaxed discipline, and 
engaged in festivities, Humenes, however, had foreseen 
the attack and taken his precautions; that, one must 
admit, was a piece of sound. generalship, though not a 
stroke of consummate genius. Not only, however, were 
movements, which it was inexpedient should be known, 
kept from the observation of the enemy; but Eumenes 
even succeeded yn concealing the identity of the hostile 
general, and in getting his troops, ignorant with whom 
they were about to fight, to move against Craterus. This 
achievement was, I think, a unique performance. He 
accomplished it by causing @ rumour to be disseminated 
through his army, that Neoptolemus and Pigres had 
returned to the attack with a host of Paphlagonian and 

Cappadocian cavalry. 

t was his intention to retreat under cover of night; 
but, while he slept, he had an extraordinary vision. He 
imagined he saw two persons called Alexander, each 
commanding a single phalanx, preparing to fight with 
one another. To the help of one came Athena, of the 
other Demeter. The fight was stubborn; but at last 
Athena’s protégé was conquered, and Demeter plucked 
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some ears of corn and wove them into a garland for 
the victor. 

Eumenes immediately conjectured a reference to his 
own position in this vision. He was fighting for a most 
fertile land, where at that very moment a full, fair crop 
of corn was standing in the ear. The whole countryside 
was under cultivation, and, with its plains laden with 
bounteous crops, presented a very picture of peace. The 
confidence of EKumenes was increased by the news that 
the enemy’s watchwords were “‘ Athena’”’ and “ Alexander.” 
With his own lips he gave the watchwords, “‘ Demeter ” 
and ‘‘ Alexander,” to his troops, and bade them pluck 
ears of corn and make garlands to bedeck their brows and 
weapons. Often he longed to speak out and tell his officers 
and generals who it was against whom the battle was about 
to be fought ; he longed to be no longer the sole depository 
of a secret so portentous, to bear no longer the sole burden 
of concealing and repressing it. However, he kept his 
own counsel and made his own heart the only confidant 
of his peril. 

VII. In making his dispositions he took care that none 
of the Macedonian troops should be placed facing Craterus. 
Two brigades of mercenary cavalry, under the leadership 
of Pharnabazus, the son of Artabazus, and Phoenix of 
Tenedos, received orders to charge rapidly upon the enemy 
as soon as they came in sight and engage them closely, 
without giving them breathing space or allowing them to 
parley or send a herald. For Eumenes had the liveliest 
apprehensions lest the Macedonians, recognising Craterus, 
should change sides and go over to him. He himself with 
a squadron composed of 300 of his most valiant cavalry, 
galloped over to the right wing, and prepared to try 
conclusions with Neoptolemus. His men, after crossing 
the intervening hill, attacked smartly, and with even more 
than their usual dash. Craterus saw them, and was 
astounded. Hurling many a curse at Neoptolemus by 
whom he fancied himself to have been deceived with respect 
to the defection of the Macedonians, he bade the officers 
about him act as brave men, and then himself rode off to 
meet the enemy. 
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The first shock of the opposing armies was severe. Spears 
were soon shattered, and the battle was carried on with 
swords. raterus did not¥disgrace his old master, 
Alexander; for he slew many antagonists and fre uently 
drove back the opposing forcee. But at last, struc + by a 
Thracian who rode at him on the flank, he was thrown 
from his horse. As he lay prostrate, everyone rode past 

. him without knowing who he was, until 
B.C. 321 Gorgias, one of Humenes’ generals, reco 
him, and, dismounting, set a guard to watch 
the body of the ‘unhappy man, who was already in the throes 
of death. 

Meanwhile Neoptolemus had closed with Eumenes. 
Filled though they were with long-standing hatred and 
with fury, they had not espied one another in the course 
of two encounters. In the third, however, they recognised 
each other, and, with a shout, spurred straight at one 
another, drawing their short swords, Their horses, like 
& pair of triremes, met in the middle with a violent crash. 
The two men dropped their reins, and seized one another 
with their hands. Their helmets were torn away, and the 
breastplates wrenched from their shoulders, As their 
riders tore at each other, the horses edged away, and 
the two men, hurled to the ground, writhed and 
wrestled where they fell, locked in one another’s arms, 
Neoptolemus was the first to raise himself, but Kumenes 
dealt him a blow behind the knee and succeeded in getting 
upon his feet first. Neoptolemus, supporting himself on 
one knee, the other being incapacitated, stoutly defended 
his lower extremities, which received no serious wound. 
At last Eumenes struck him on the neck, and he fell ex- 
hausted. Carried away by rage and the hate of years, 
Eumenes began to strip him of his arms and heap insults 
upon him. While his attention was thus distracted, 
Neoptolemus, who still gripped his sword, wounded him 
in the groin below the breastplate. But his failing strength 
weakened the blow, which frightened Eumenes more than 
it hurt him. When he had despoiled the corpse, Eumenes, 
who was gashed about the thighs and arms, began to feel 
the pain of his wounds. However, he remounted his horse 
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and galloped towards the other wing, where, as he believed, 
the enemy were still making a stand, Here he heard of 
the death of Craterus ,and rode off to where he lay. Finding 
him still alive and conscious, Eumenes dismounted. Tears 
filled his eyes ; he gripped his old friend’s hand, and uttered 
many a curse on Neoptolemus, loudly bewailing his friend’s 
misfortune and his own hard fate, which had forced him 
either to kill, or to be killed by, the friend and companion 
he loved. 

VIII. Eumenes won this victory barely ten days after 
his former one. It redounded greatly to his glory, because 
his success seemed due, in part, to prudence, and in part to 
courage ; but he earned the intense jealousy and hatred of © 
his allies and enemies alike, because, bemg an upstart and 
foreigner, he had used the arms and strength of Macedonia 
to crush her greatest and most distinguished son. 

If Perdiccas had received the news of Craterus’ death in 
time, he alone would have been chief of the Macedonians, 
But, as it was, Perdiccas had been assassinated durin: 
a riot in Egypt two days before the news of the battle 
reached his camp. The Macedonians, in a fury, in- 
stantly condemned Eumenes to death; and Antigonus 
and Antipater were appointed generals to conduct the 
war against him. 

Kumenes, meanwhile, had found the royal studs put out 
to pasture on Mount Ida, and, having helped himself to as 
many horses as he required, sent a list of them to the royal 
Intendants. When Antipater heard of the incident, he is 
said to have laughed and professed admiration for the fore- 
thought which Eumenes displayed in anticipating that he 
would more likely have to render an account of the royal 
property to them, than they to him. 

As he had a superiority in cavalry, Eumenes wanted to 
bring on an engagement in the plains of Lydia near Sardis. 
Besides, he was anxious to parade his power before the eyes 
of Cleopatra. At her special request, however,—for she was 
alarmed lest Antipater should hold her to blame—Eumenes 
marched into Upper Phrygia, and wintered at Celaenae. 
Here Alcetas, Polemon, and Docimus disputed his right to 
command the army; upon which he observed: “ This 1s 
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cares.’ ” 

He had promised to give his soldiers their pay in three 
days. He now’fulfilled his promise by selling to them the 
farmsteads and castles of the country, which were teeming 
with human beings and cattle. The officer of a regiment, 
or chief of a band of mercenaries, who made a purchase, 
took the engines and artillery which Eumenes provided, 
and laid siege to the property he had acquired; and the 
soldiers set off each item of booty against the arrgars of their 
pay. By this means Eumenes regained his popularity ; 
and upon the appearance in the camp of certain hand- bills, 
which had been distributed by the officers of the enemy, 
offering distinctions and a reward of 100 talents® to anyone 
who killed Eumenes, his Macedonian troops evinced a lively 
indignation, and decreed that 1000 officers should serve 
him as a perpetual bodyguard, taking duty by rotation, 
and passing the night in his quarters. The persons pro- 
posed for this service accepted it, and were quite content 
to receive from the hand of Eumenes the honours which 
the kings formerly bestowed upon their friends. For 
Kumenes was allowed to distribute purple helmets and 
riding cloaks, which, among the Macedonians, were essenti- 
ally royal gifts. 

IX. Prosperity exalts even naturally crabbed souls with 
high thoughts, so that a certain grandeur and dignity seems 

to surround them, as they stand, the cynosure 
B.c. 320 of every eye, upon the pinnacle of their success. 

But the truly high-souled and steadfast man is 
more clearly manifested, as was the case with Eumenes, in 
his patient attitude beneath disaster and misfortune. His 
first reverse befell him near Orcynia in Cappadocia, where, 
by an act of treachery, he was defeated by Antigonus. 
Though hotly pursued, he did not allow the traitor to escape 
and make his way to the enemy, but had him arrested 
and hanged. While in retreat, he suddenly doubled, un- 
beknown to his pursuers, and, following a road leading in 
the opposite direction to that in which they were coming, 
passed quite close to them. He proceeded until he had 
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reached the spot where the battle had taken place, and there 
pitched his camp. He collected the bodies of those who 
had fallen, and broke down and carried off the wooden doors 
and lintels from the houses in the surrounding villages. He 
then erected two pyres, one for the fallen officers, another 
for the common soldiers, and burnt the bodies. This office 
done, he reared two enormous tumuli, and departed. Later 
on Antigonus reached the spot, and could not restrain his 
admiration for the courage and nerve which Eumenes had 
displayed. 

After this, Eumenes fell in with convoys belonging to 
Antigonus. He could easily have captured a large number 
of free persons and of slaves, and all the wealth amassed 
in a long series of great wars and pillaging expeditions. 
But he was afraid lest his soldiers, if they were glutted with 
booty and spoil, should become slow in their movements, 
and too effeminate to endure long, aimless marches, and to 
await the slow passage of time, upon which he rested most 
of his hopes of embarrassing Antigonus in his prosecution 
of the war. However, as it was simply impossible to keep 
the Macedonians from seizing treasures which lay to their 
hand, he ordered them to look after themselves, fodder their 
horses, and then advance against the enemy. Meanwhile, 
he sent privately to Menander, the commander of the 
enemy’s convoy, and, upon the ground that he was anxious 
for the safety of an old friend and companion, advised him 
to be on his guard and remove with all possible speed from 
the low-lying country, where he was open to assault, to the 
adjacent mountain spurs, which were impracticable for 
cavalry and could not be surrounded. Menander instantly 
recognised his peril, packed up, and decamped. Then 
Eumenes openly sent out scouts, and ordered his men to 
arm. themselves and bridle their horses, as if he intended to 
lead them against the enemy. When the scouts returned 
and reported that Menander. had taken refuge in an inac- 
cessible spot and was quite unassailable, Eumenes, feigning 
great annoyance, led his army away. 

Menander reported the circumstances to Antigonus. The 
Macedonians were loud in praise of Eumenes and showed 
themselves more kindly disposed towards him, because, 
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though it was in his power to enslave their children and 
dishonour their wives, he had spared them and let them go. 
Whereupon Antigonus is said to have observed: “ Yes, 
but it 1s not from any consideration for you, my good sis, 
that he has let them go. He merely fears to have so many 
shackles about his feet, when he is fleeing.” 

X. After this, Humenes, always marching and counter- 
marching, always in flight, advised most of his troops to 

leave him, either out of consideration for them, 
B.o. 319 or because he did not care to trail about 

after him an army too small to fight, but 
too large to be hid. With 500 cavalry and 200 
hoplites he took refuge in Nora, a fort upon the borders of 
Lycaonia and Cappadocia. Thence again, he sent away, 
after bidding them good-bye and embracing them, as many 
of his friends as asked to be released because they could 
not endure the hardships of the fortress and the restrictions 
placed upon their food. 

Antigonus arrived before the place, and before begin- 
ning the siege summoned Eumenes to parley. Humenes 
replied that Antigonus had many friends and officers to 
take his place, but that not a single one of those for 
whom he, Eumenes, was fighting, was left to succeed 
‘him, He demanded therefore that Antigonus should send 
hostages, if he wished him to take part in a conference. 
Antigonus bade him address him as his superior. “So long 
as I can wield my sword,” replied Eumenes, “I acknow- 
ledge no man as my superior.” Antigonus then complied 
with the demands of Eumenes, and sent his nephew, 
Ptolemaeus, into the fortress as a hostage. Humenes came 
down; and he and Antigonus embraced and exchanged 
the most affectionate and familiar greetings, ike men who 
had done each other many services and long lived on terms 
of intimacy. Their conference was prolonged. Eumenes, 
without saying a word to secure peace and his personal 
safety, demanded that he should be confirmed in the pos- 
session of his satrapies and that the gifts he had received 
should be restored to him. Astonishment fell upon all 
present ; they could not withhold their admiration for his 
pride and boldness. At the same time a large concourse of 
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Macedonians assembled, desiring to see what sort of man 
Eumenes was ; for, since the death of Craterus, no one was 
more talked of in the army. Antigonus, fearing lest 
Kumenes should suffer some violence, at first in a loud voice 
forbade anyone to approach, and flung stones at such as 
pressed too close; and at last, putting Fis arms round him, 
and ordering his guard to keep back the crowd, he with 
difficulty conveyed him to a place of safety. 

XJ. After that, Antigonus invested Nora, left behind a 
force to watch it, and departed. Eumenes was now closely 
besieged. The fort had an abundant supply of bread, 
water, and salt, but no other kind of eatable whatever, not 
even a relish to use with the bread. However, out of such 
resources as he had, Kumenes contrived to make life cheerful 
for his comrades. He invited them all in turn to his table, 
and seasoned each meal with conversation full of wit and 
kindly feeling. His face was pleasant, and had not the hard 
look of the warrior worn with the toil of arms. His figure 
was elegant and youthful-looking, and his whole body was 
like a work of art in its exact proportions, and in the mar- 
vellous symmetry of the limbs. Though he had no genius 
as an orator, he was, as we may gather from his letters, a 
sweet and persuasive speaker. 

At last the confined space began to tell very heavily upon 
his companions in the siege. They were shut up in small 
houses in a spot some two furlongs in circumference, ate 
their food without taking exercise, and foddered their horses 
while allowing them to live in idleness. Eumenes was 
anxious not only to cure the listlessness produced by the 
cancer of inactivity, but to have his men to some extent 
physically fit, if occasion should offer, to undertake a 
retreat. He accordingly gave the men a building, the largest 
in the fort, about fourteen cubits long, as a promenade, and 
bade them gradually increase the pace of the exercise they 
took. Then he had each of the horses suspended by long 
traces passed round the neck and shoulders, and fastened 
to the roof of the stable. With the help of a windlass he 
raised each animal a little, so that, while its hind feet rested 
firmly on the ground, it just touched the ground with the 
tips of its fore feet. As soon as they had been fastened up 
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in this way, the grooms took their stand beside them, and 
goaded them on by shouts and by the lash. Filled with 
spirit and rage, the horses would rear and prance upon their 
hind legs, struggle to set down their suspended fore legs, 
and stamp upon the floor. In this way all their muscles 
were stretched, and they literally poured with sweat ; and 
it was no bad system of exercising them for speed and en- 
durance. Bruised barley was given them as fodder, so that 
they might chew it more readily and digest it better. 

XII. The siege had already dragged on for some time, 
when Antigonus received news of the death of Antipater in 

Macedonia, and of the political confusion caused 
B.c. 318 by the quarrels of Cassander and Polysperchon. 

His prospects were no longer limited; indeed 
in imagination he vested himself with the entire Macedonian 
empire, and he was anxious to have the friendship and co- 
operation of Eumenes in carrying out his design. And so 
he sent Hieronymus to propose a truce. Humenes corrected 
the form of oath, which Antigonus submitted to him, and 
left 1t to the judgment of the Macedonians, who were be- 
sieging him, to decide which of the forms was the more 
proper. In the preamble to his form of oath, Antigonus 
had, as a mere formality, mentioned the young princes, and 
had made the rest of the oath apply to himself alone. 
Eumenes, on the other hand, started by entering the name 
of Olympias coupled with the names of the princes, and then 
proceeded to swear loyalty and community of friends and 
foes, not only with Antigonus, but also with Olympias and 
the young princes. The form proposed by Eumenes was 
found more proper; and the Macedonians swore Eumenes 
in these terms, raised the siege, and sent.a deputation to 
Antigonus, in order that he too might take the oath in the 
same form as Eumenes. 

Meanwhile Eumenes had released all the Cappadocians 
whom he had kept as hostages in Nora, and received in 
return horses, pack animals, and tents. He rallied all his 
old soldiers who, after his flight, had been wandering in 
scattered bands about the country, so that he found him- 
self surrounded by little fewer than 1000 horsemen. 
With these he rode off and made his escape, for he was 
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afraid of Antigonus. His fears were justified ; for the latter 
not only directed the renewal of the siege and investment of 
Nora, but wrote reprimanding the Macedonians severely 
for having accepted the amendment which Eumenes had 
made in the form of oath. 

XIII. While Eumenes was beating a retreat, letters 
were brought to him from the party in Macedonia, who 
regarded with apprehension the aggrandisement of Anti- 
gonus. QOlympias invited him to come and take charge of 
the infant son of Alexander, against whom, she declared, 
plots were being laid. Polysperchon and King Philip ® 
bade him take command of the army in Cappadocia, 
open hostilities against Antigonus, help himself to 500 
talents from the treasury at Quinda to restore his own 
shattered fortunes, and expend as much as he wanted in the 
prosecution of the war. They had written on these points 
to Antigenes and Teutamus, the officers in command of 
the Argyraspids.’ Upon receiving these despatches, these 
two officers addressed Eumenes with courteous words of 
welcome. They were obviously, however, filled with envy 
and contumacy, and considered it derogatory to their dignity 
to play second fiddle to him. Eumenes appeased their 
jealousy by refusing to take any money, declaring that he 
stood in no need of it ; and as they were incapable of leading 
and unwilling to follow a leader, he had recourse to the 
terrors of superstition to combat their obstinacy and love of 
authority. He told them that Alexander had appeared 
to him in a dream, and shown him a tent decorated in 
princely style, within which stood a throne. The dead 
king then told him that his spirit would be with those who 
sat in council and transacted business there, and would assist 
them in their plans and undertakings provided they let 
themselves be guided by his influence. Without difficulty 
EKumenes persuaded Antigenes and Teutamus of the truth 
of this vision. And so, as the two generals were unwilling 
to go and visit Eumenes, and Eumenes did not think it 
right to be seen standing at other people’s doors, they erected 

6 Philip III. of Macedonia, the half-brother of Alexander the 
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a royal tent, containing a throne dedicated to Alexander ; 
and here they met and deliberated upon questions of the 
highest importance. . 

As they proceeded up country, Peucestas, a friend of 
Eumenes, came to meet them. He was accompanied by 

all the satraps of the province. The troops they 
B.c. 317 brought with them were incorporated with 

the army of Eumenes, Antigenes, and Teutamus, 
These satraps, unbalanced by the authority they had 
wielded, and corrupted by the lives they had led since 
Alexander’s death, had put on tyrants’ airs, bred of the love 
of vainglory inherent in the native mind. Towards one 
another their conduct was offensive and unconciliatory ; 
but towards the Macedonians they were profuse in flattery, 
and spent their money lavishly in banquets and sacrifices. 
In a short time, by their riotous prodigality, they had con- 
verted the camp into a drinking shop, and the army into a 
rabble, ready like the populace in democratic states to 
appoint their generals at the bidding of any demagogue. 
Kumenes observed their contempt for one another, and 
how they feared him and were on the watch for an oppor- 
tunity, if such arose, of assassinating him. He accordingly 
pretended to be in need of money, and borrowed a large 
sum in talents from those who detested him most cordially, 
in order that their anxiety for their money might restrain 
their murderous intentions and keep them loyal. Thus 
Eumenes found his safeguard in other people’s money ; 
and, while others pay money to preserve their lives, he won 
safety by borrowing it. 

XIV. All the same, the Macedonians, while they could 
do so with impunity, let themselves be corrupted by these 
generous patrons. They crowded their doors to pay them 
court; and the satraps assumed the air of generals, and 
went about protected by bodyguards. As soon, however, 
as Antigonus encamped near them with a large army, and 
the logic of hard facts demanded the services of a real 
general, not only did the rank and file of the army give 
their adhesion to Humenes, but each and all of those satraps, 
who had been so great in times of peace and luxurious ease, 
gave up his pretensions, and devoted himself without a 
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word to defending the post allotted to him. Yet since 
all Eumenes’ generals, though on the watch for Antigonus, 
failed even to perceive the latter’s attempt to cross the River 
Pasitigris,® _Eumenes faced him single-handed, and in the 
fight which ensued slew so many of the enemy that the river 
was filled with corpses, and took 4000 prisoners. 

It was, however, during the illness of Eumenes, that the 
Macedonians most clearly showed their belief that, while 
their other generals were distinguished organisers of feasts 
and banquets, Eumenes alone was capable of holding com- 
mand and conducting a war. Peucestas, for example, had 
entertained them royally in Persia, and had presented each 
man with a victim for sacrifice ; and, in return for his kind- 
ness, lfe now expected to be treated as the most important 

man in the army. A few days later, the army 
B.c. 317 began its advance against the enemy. Eumenes, 

who was down with rather a serious illness, was 
carried along in a litter at some distance from the column, 
for he was suffering from insomnia and needed quiet. Sud- 
denly when the column had advanced a little way, the enemy 
appeared on the top of a range of hills, in the act of descend- 
ing into the plain. As soon as the flash of gilded arms shone 
from the heights, where the enemy’s battalions were march- 
ing along in battle array; as soon as the towering howdahs 
of the elephants, and the scarlet uniforms, in which their 
enemies were wont to bedeck themselves when going into 
battle, came into sight, the vanguard of Eumenes’ army 
halted, and called loudly for their general to come to them. 
Unless he was in command, they declared they would not 
advance. They rested their arms on the ground, bade each 
other stop where they were, and counselled their officers to 
stay quiet and not risk a battle with the enemy in the 
absence of Eumenes. Upon hearing the news, EKumenes 
made his bearers run at full speed towards the van. When 
he reached his troops, he drew back the curtains on both 
sides of the litter, and waved his hand in great delight ; 
and the soldiers, as soon as they caught sight of him, greeted 
him, in Macedonian fashion, with a cheer. Then, seizing up 
their shields, they beat them with their spears, and burst 

8 The upper course of the River Tigris. 
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into a war cry, hurling defiance at the enemy, now that 
their general was there. 

XY. From the prisoners Antigonus learnt that Eumenes 
was sick and sufficiently bad to have to be carried about. 
Believing that it would be no great task to crush the other 
generals while Eumenes was ill, he pressed forward with all 
speed to do battle. The enemy had already taken up their 
positions, when Antigonus, as he rode along the lines, 
observed their formation and careful disposition. He was 

astounded, and stood still for a long time. At 
B.c. 317 _ last the litter hove in sight, on its way from one 

wing to another; and Antigonus, with his 
usual loud laugh, remarked to his friends: “It’s the 
litter, I suppose, that operates against us.” And so, 
without further ado, he led his army from the field, and 
pitched camp. 

The Macedonians under Eumenes, having now a brief 
respite, fell once more beneath the influence of demagogues. 
They scoffed at their officers, and spread their winter 
quarters over almost the whole of the province of Gabiene, 
so that the quarters of the rearguard were situated at 
something like 1000 furlongs from those of the van. 
Learning this, Antigonus suddenly returned upon them 
by a route which, though difficult and deficient in water 
supply, was short and direct. He hoped that, if he fell 
upon the enemy while scattered far and wide through 
winter quarters, the bulk of their troops would not find 
it easy to join their general’s standards at a given 
point. However, when he entered the desert country, 
@ succession of terrible gales and severe frosts utterly 
ruined the road, and embarrassed his army. It became 
absolutely essential to light a number of fires. This 
necessity betrayed him to his enemies. Some of the 
natives, who inhabit the mountains facing the desert, 
were surprised at the multitude of fires, and sent messengers, 
mounted on dromedaries, to Peucestas. When he heard 
the news, Peucestas was beside himself with fear, and, 
seeing everyone else similarly affected, decided to flee, 
picking up such troops as were stationed along the route. 
Eumenes, however, put an end to the panic and tumult by 
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promising to stop the rapid march of the enemy, so 
that they should arrive three days later than they ex- 
pected. , 

As soon as he had convinced his colleagues on this 
point, Humenes despatched couriers in all directions with 
orders that the troops and everyone else should leave 
winter quarters and assemble with all possible speed. At 
the same time, he and the other officers rode off and chose 
a spot which was visible at a long distance to people 
travelling over the desert. Here, after carefully measuring 
out the ground, he. gave orders that a number of fires 
should be lighted-at regular intervals, just as in a camp. 
This was done. - 

When Antigonus beheld the fires blazing on the 
mountain-tops, he was greatly chagrined and dis- 
couraged, for he believed that the enemy had for a long 
while been acquainted with his movements, and were 
advancing to meet him. In order, therefore, that he 
might not be forced, worn-out and harassed as he was 
after his march, to fight an enemy fresh from comfortable 
winter quarters, he abandoned the short route, and pursued 
a leisurely march through the villages and towns, giving 
his army time to recruit. Nobody interfered with his 
progress, an unusual circumstance when an enemy is 
encamped in close proximity. The natives told him that 
no army was visible, though the ground was covered with. 
the ashes of fires. Then, at last, Antigonus recognised 
that he had been out-manwuvred by Eumenes; and, 
deeply disgusted, he pressed forward to try conclusions 
in a pitched battle. 

XVI. Meanwhile, the greater part of his troops had 
rallied round Eumenes, full of admiration for his ability, 
and calling upon him to undertake the sole command. 
Aggrieved and jealous at his popularity, Antigenes and 
Teutamus, the commanders of the Argyraspids, formed 

a conspiracy against him. They called a 
B.c. 316 meeting of most of the satraps and generals, 
and deliberated when and how they should 
destroy Eumenes. It was agreed unanimously to make 
use of him for the coming battle, but to remove him ag 
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soon as the fight was over. Eudamus, the commander of 
the elephant corps, and Phaedimus informed Eumenes 
privately of these decisions, not on account of any good 
will or gratitude they felt towards him, but as a precaution 
against losing the money they had lent him. Eumenes 
thanked them, withdrew to his tent, and told his friends 
that he was living among a herd of wild beasts. Then he 
made his will, and tore up and destroyed his papers, as 
he did not wish that his private correspondence should, 
after his death, form a basis of accusation and calumny 
against those who had corresponded with him. 

When he had settled his private affairs, he deliberated 
whether he should leave the victory with his adversaries, 
or whether he should make his escapé through Media and 
Armenia and throw himself into Cappadocia. He formed 
no definite decision while his friends were with him; his 
mind hesitated between a number of courses, which his 
position suggested. At last, however, he drew up his army 
in battle array. He incited the Greek and native troops to 
acquit themselves well; while the Macedonians of the 
phalanx and the Argyraspids, on their side, called on him 
to have confidence, affirming that the enemy would never 
stand their ground. These troops comprised the veterans 
of Philip and Alexander, invincible athletes, who had not 
yet been thrown in the arena of war. Some of them were 
eighty years old, and not one was under sixty. That was 
why they shouted, as they charged Antigonus’ men: “* You 
are kicking against your fathers, you young blockheads.” 
They fell with fury upon the opposing phalanx, and 
shattered it completely. No one could withstand them, 
though nearly. all who fell were killed at close quarters. 
Though utterly defeated in this arm, Antigonus was success- 
ful with his cavalry. Peucestas had been fighting all 
along with the greatest feebleness and cowardice; and 
Antigonus, displaying great coolness amid danger, succeeded. 
in capturing his entire baggage train. The nature of the 
ground helped him ; it was a wide plain, neither too soft, 
nor too hard and solid, but sandy and covered with a 
crust of salt, which, ploughed up during the battle by the 
hurrying feet of such a multitude of men and horses, rose 
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in a cloud of dust like lime, that whitened the air and 
dazzled the sight. Antigonus profited by this phenomenon 
to conceal his movements, and so captured the enemy’s 
baggage. 

XVII. As soon as the battle was over, Teutamus sent 
an ambassador to treat about the baggage. Antigonus 
promised to return it to the Argyraspids, and to accord 
them generous treatment in other respects, upon condition 
that Eumenes was handed over to him. The Argyraspids, 
thereupon, formed a vile plot to surrender their heroic 
chief, alive, into the hands of the enemy. First, without 
exciting suspicion, they approached and surrounded him, 

some lamenting the loss of the baggage, others 
B.c. 316 bidding him find confidence in the victory he 

had gained, and others denouncing the con- 
duct of the other generals. Then suddenly they fell upon 
him, dashed his sword from his hand, and pinioned his 
arms behind him with his own belt. Nicanor was sent by 
Antigonus to receive him. As he was being led through 
the midst of the Macedonians, Eumenes begged leave to 
speak, not to utter prayers and excuses, but to tell them 
things to their advantage. Silence was made; and, 
standing on a raised piece of ground, Eumenes stretched 
out his fettered hands, and spoke as follows :—“ You craven 
hounds, what trophy could Antigonus have wished to 
raise so disgraceful to you as the one which you, with your 
own hands, have raised for your own dishonour, in thus 
surrendering your general to be his prisoner ? Are you not 
ashamed—you, a victorious army—to acknowledge your- 
selves defeated, because you have lost your baggage, as 
though victory lay in money, not im arms! And you 
send your general as a ransom for your baggage! I, at 
anyrate, am unconquered, though a prisoner! Victorious 
over my enemies, betrayed by my friends! By Zeus, 
the god of hosts, by all the gods by whom ye swear, I 
adjure you, kill me here with your own hands! Assuredly, 
even though I die yonder, my death lies at your doors. 
Antigonus will not blame you: he wants the carcass of 
Eumenes, not his living body. If you fear to stain your 
hands, loose one of mine; it will suffice to do the deed. 
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If you do not trust me with a sword, throw me, fettered, 
to the beasts! If you but do this for me, I will absolve 
you of your crime against me; I will declare that no 
soldiers ever were so god-fearing, so honourable towards 
their general.” 

XVITI. As Eumenes spoke these words, the crowd about 
him were seized with remorse: and a groan burst from 
their lips. But the Argyraspids clamoured for him to be 
led away, and declared that no attention should be paid 
to his raving and ranting. There was no horror, they ex- 
claimed, in the lamentations of a vile Chersonesian, who 
had harassed the Macedonians with a thousand wars ; but 
there was horror in the thought that the best of Alexander’s 
and of Philip’s veterans, after such gigantic toils, should, 
in their old age, be robbed of the prizes they had won, 
and should receive their sustenance from the hands of 
others, and there was horror in the thought that their 
wives had passed the last two nights with their enemies. 

Protesting in this strain, they hurried Eumenes along. 
Antigonus, fearing the crowd—for not a soul remained 
behind in the camp—sent ten of his strongest elephants, 
and a numerous corps of Median and Parthian lancers 
to keep back the rabble. He could not bear to set eyes 
on Eumenes, because of the friendship and intimacy which 
had subsisted between them; and when the soldiers, who 
had taken charge of the prisoner, asked for instructions 
as to how they should guard him, he replied: ‘ Guard 
him, as you would an elephant or a lion!” After a little 
while, a fit of compassion seized him. He ordered the 
jailers to remove the heavy chains from Eumenes, and to 
admit one of his body servants to anoint him; and he 
gave permission that any of his friends who wished might 
spend the day with him and bring him such necessaries 
as he required. For several days longer he deliberated 
upon what he should do with Eumenes, and listened to 
the arguments and promises, which were poured upon hin, 
on the one hand, by Nearchus of Crete, and his son, Deme- 
trius, who were anxious to save Eumenes, and, on the 
other, by everyone else in the army, who were opposed to 
mercy and demanded the prisoner’s execution. 
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It is said that Eumenes asked Onomarchus, his jailer, 
why Antigonus, now that he had got his enemy into his 
power, did not either put him instantly to death, or 
generously let him go. Onomarchus replied, in an 
insulting tone, that Eumenes ought to have sought death 
bravely on the field, instead of now. “Ah, by Zeus!” 
exclaimed Eumenes, “I sought it then too. Ask those 
who met me face to face. But I don’t think I ever met 
my master.” “‘ Well!” retorted Onomarchus, “as you 
have met your master now, why don’t you await patiently 
the hour he chooses ?’ 

XIX. When he had determined to put Eumenes to death, 
Antigonus gave orders that he should be kept without food. 

After two or three days’ starvation, Eumenes 
B.c. 316 was approaching his end; but, as the camp 

was suddenly broken up, a man was sent to 
despatch him. Antigonus surrendered the body to the 
dead general's friends, and allowed them to cremate it, 
collect the ashes in a silver urn, and take them away, to be 
restored to his wife and children. So perished Eumenes. 
And as for the officers and men who had betrayed him, God 
used no other agent than Antigonus to wreak His vengeance 
upon them. Holding them guilty of impiety and bestial 
ferocity, Antigonus surrendered them to Sibyrtius, the 
governor of Arachosia, bidding him use every means to 
crush and exterminate them, so that not one of them should 
return to Macedonia or set eyes upon the waters of Greece. 
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I. THe philosophers, who first conceived the similarity 
between the Arts and the human Senses, have, I think, 
fully understood the faculty of discrimination, which is 
found in our Senses and in the Arts, and through which we 
are capable of comprehending each sensation and its opposite 
with equal clearness. This is a faculty common to both the 
Senses and the Arts: the difference between them lies in 
the end to which each refers the objects it has discriminated. 
Thus, Sense undergoes the same process in discerning White 
as it does in discerning Black, in discerning Honey as it 
-does in discerning Gall, in discerning soft and yielding sub- 
stances as it does in discerning those which are hard and 
‘inelastic ; its function is merely to be stirred by. every 
stimulus which it encounters, and, when it is so stirred, to 
convey to the Intelligence its experiences. The Arts, on 
the other hand, united with Reason to select and grasp 
something peculiar to them and to avoid and reject all 
which is foreign, pay special attention to phenomena within 
their own domain, but, for the sake of protecting them- 
selves, give an indirect consideration to other phenomena 
as well. Take, for example, the Art of Medicine and 
Disease, or the Art of Music and Discord; the musician 
inquires into the nature of Discord, and the doctor into the 
nature of Disease, with a view to the production of their 
opposites. So, too, the most perfect of all Arts, Temper- 
ance, Justice, and Prudence, which decide not only what 1s 
honourable, just, and expedient, but also what is harmful, 
base, and unjust, so far from approving that guilelessness 
which plumes itself upon an innocence of evil, regard it as 
a foolish ignorance of things which men who intend to live 
uprightly should most certainly know. 
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The ancient Spartans used to compel their helots to drink 
deeply of pure wine, and then introduce them at their wine 
parties, to give their young men an object lesson in drunken- 
ness. And, though I do not consider it conformable with 
either humanity or good policy to correct the moral delin- 
quencies of some by the moral degradation of others, it 
would perhaps do no harm to introduce among these 
Exemplary Lives one or two comparisons of persons who 
made an unreflecting use of their opportunities, and who 
found amid power and high affairs no other distinction than 
that of vice. Believe me, it is not that I wish to please or 
divert my readers by giving variety to my writings. But 
just as Ismenias of Thebes used to get good and bad flautists 
to play before his pupils, to whom he would then say : 
** That’s how one ought to play,” or ‘“‘ That’s how one ought 
not to play,” and just as Antigenides used to believe that 
young people listen to good flautists with greater pleasure 
after having heard bad ones, so J think that we shall be 
more ready to contemplate and imitate the lives of better 
men, if we have before us the histories of some who were 
weak and earned the censure of mankind. 

This book, then, will contain the lives of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and Antonius, the triumvir, two-men who 
illustrate very strongly the truth of Plato’s dictum, that 
the vices of great characters, like their virtues, are great. 
Both of them were the slaves of women and wine; both 
were great captains, generous to a fault, extravagant, 
violent ; and both were attended by close similarities of 
fortune. In the course of their lives they experienced not 
only great successes, but also great disasters ; their con- 
quests were vast, vast too their losses; crushed by un- 
expected misfortunes, they always recovered against all 
hope, until they were enveloped in a last catastrophe, when 
one fell a prisoner into the hands of his enemies, and the 
other but narrowly escaped a like fate. 

II. By Stratonice, the daughter of Corragus, Antigonus 

had two sons, one of whom he named De- 
B.c. 339 metrius after his brother, and the other Philip 
after his father. Such is the account given by 
most historians. There are some, however, who maintain 
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that Demetrius was not the son but the nephew of Antigonus, 
and that he was quite an infant when his father died, but, 
upon his mother immediately afterwards marrying Anti- 
gonus, was regarded as the latter’s son. Philip, who was 
a few years younger than Demetrius, died young. 

Demetrius, though a tall man, was not so tall as his father, 
but there was something so strange and unusual about 
his beautiful features and expression, that no sculptor or 
painter ever caught a good likeness of him. His expression 
was at once charming and serious, forbidding and beautiful ; 
and a certain air of heroic distinction and royal dignity, 
which defied reproduction, was blended therein with the 
ardour and audacity of youth. Similarly his disposition 
was so constituted as to terrify and to charm at the same 
moment. The most pleasant of companions, the most 
voluptuous of kings, when leisure gave him time to indulge 
in wine and luxury and soft living, he could always, when 
the moment for action arrived, recover his pertinacity and 
energy in all their vigour and strenuousness. And it was 
owing to this faculty that he claimed a resemblance between 
himself and Dionysus, who of all the gods was the most 
terrible in war, and, when war was over, the most happy in 
making peace a time of joy and pleasure. 

III. Demetrius was exceptionally fond of his father. 
The solicitude which he always showed for his mother, and 
the respect he paid to his father seem to have been sincere 
affection rather than acts of homage paid to power. One 
day, while Antigonus was giving audience to an embassy, 
Demetrius entered fresh from the chase, with the javelins 
still in his hand. He went straight up to his father, kissed 
him, and took a seat by his side. When the embassy had 
received their answer, and were withdrawing, Antigonus 
addressed them in a loud voice, and said: “And, gentle- 
men, add to your report concerning us, that the relations 
between my son and me are such as you have seen”; 
thus conveying his sense that the concord and trust, which 
subsisted between him and his son, were proofs of his power, 
and should add some weight to the royal counsels. 

Indeed, sovereignty is so unsociable a state, and one 
s0 full of distrust and enmity, that the greatest and 
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eldest of Alexander’s successors has won great admira- 
tion for not being afraid of his own son, and for allowing 
him to approach his person with a spear in his hand. 

It is certainly true that this royal house was, we may 
say, the only one that ever kept itself, through a long 
series of successive reigns, free from crimes of that kind, 

and that Philip was the only descendant of Antigonus, 

who was responsible for a son’s death. The history of 
almost all other dynasties is red with the blood of murdered 
children, mothers, and WIVES ; - while the assassination of 
brothers is like a postulate in geometry, and is conceded 
as an ordinary, acknowledged postulate in that problem 
of royalty which it is designed to solve. 

IV. The humanity and affection for his friends, which 
Demetrius displayed in his early days, may be illustrated 
by the following narrative. Mithridates, the son of Ario- 
barzanes, was one of his boyhood’s companions, a close and 
familiar friend. This lad, who had not, either actually or 
in appearance, anything evil about him, was a loyal ad- 
herent of Antigonus; but in consequence of a dream he had 
fallen under the King’s suspicion. Antigonus had dreamt 
that he had walked over a wide, smiling plain, and sowed it 
with gold dust, from which at first a harvest of gold had 
sprung up. But, when he returned a little later, he could 
see nothing but stubble; and, while he was bemoaning 
and bewailing his loss, he heard someone say that Mithri- 
dates had reaped the harvest of gold and gone off to Pontus 
on the Euxine. 

The King had been exceedingly troubled by this 
dream, and, after making his son swear silence, related 
to him the vision and told him that he had deter- 
mined to get Mithridates out of the way and put him to 
death. When he heard this, Demetrius was very grieved. 
Young Mithridates came to see and talk with him as usual, 
but Demetrius did not dare to tell him or even give him a 
word of warning, for fear of breaking his oath. He managed, 
however, to draw him apart from the rest of his friends ; 
and, when they were alone together, he wrote, while the 
other looked on, the following words upon the ground with 

1 Vide Amilius Paulus, 8. 
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the spike on his spear shaft :—“ Flee, Mithridates !” 
Mithridates understood, and fled during the night to Cappa- 
docia. Fate soon brought about the realisation of the vision 
which had appeared to Antigonus; for Mithridates conquered 
a rich and mighty country and founded that line of Kings 
of Pontus, which was extinguished by the Romans? after 
lasting eight generations. This story will show the natural 
inclination of Demetrius towards clemency and justice. 

V. Empedocles used to say that there exist between the 
Elements feelings of enmity and friendship, which produce 
quarrels and conflicts between them, more especially be- 
tween those which are in touch with, or contiguous to, 
one another. In the same way, while all Alexander’s suc- 
cessors waged continuous war upon each other, the hostile 
attitude was more pronounced and more fierce between 
those, whose interests, and whose territories, were at all 
coincident. An instance of this tendency is the war be- 
tween Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonus was staying in 
Phrygia, when he heard that Ptolemy had crossed over from 
Cyprus and was devastating Syria and seducing, by per- 
suasion or by force, various cities to renounce their allegiance 
to Antigonus. He despatched against him his son Demetrius, 
who was twenty-two years old, and had now for the first 
time, as commander-in-chief, the handling of an army 
engaged upon an important expedition. As one might 
naturally expect when a young and inexperienced general 
measured swords with a soldier who had been trained in 
the school of Alexander and had fought many a great and 

successful battle on his own account, Demetrius 

B.c. 312 met with a disastrous defeat near the city of 
| Gaza, when 8000 of his men were taken 
prisoners and 5000 killed. He lost also his tent and 
‘money, in fact all his personal equipage. Ptolemy, how- 
ever, sent them, as well as his friends, back to him, with 
a generous and chivalrous message to the effect that they 
ought not to fight one another for anything they could get, 
but for glory and empire alone. When he received these 
instances of kindness, Demetrius prayed Heaven that he 
might not long remain indebted to Ptolemy, but might soon 

2 In the reign of Galba, 69 a.v. 
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be able to repay him in like kind. He took his lesson, not 
-in the spirit of a lad who has received a check at the outset 
of his career, but with the dignity of a general, who has been 
accustomed to the vicissitudes of life ; and he devoted him- 
self to raising recruits and manufacturing arms, kept a firm 
hold upon the cities, and trained his levies. 
- VI. Upon receiving news of the battle, Antigonus de- 
clared that, having gained his victory over beardless boys, 
Ptolemy would now have to face grown men once more. 
He had no wish, however, to mar or restrict the prowess 
of his son ; so when Demetrius asked to be allowed to fight 
again by himself, Antigonus offered no opposition and let 
him have his way. Before long, Cilles, one of Ptolemy’s 
generals, arrived upon the scene with a magnificent army, 
intending to drive Demetrius, whom he despised for his 
former defeat, right out of Syria. Demetrius, however, 
took him suddenly by surprise, struck panic into his troops, 
and captured camp, general, and all. His prisoners 
numbered 7000; while the treasure, which fell into his 
hands, was very considerable. He was delighted at 
his success, not because he intended to keep what he had 
won, but because he now had something to restore. He 
rejoiced not so much in the wealth or even in the glory 
which victory brought, as in the power of re- 
B.c. 312 paying, and of showing his gratitude for, the 
generosity of Ptolemy. He did not, indeed, 
take these steps upon his own responsibility ; he wrote first 
to his father. And, when Antigonus gave his consent and 
bade him dispose of everything as he wished, Demetrius 
loaded Cilles and his friends with gifts, and dismissed them. 
This disaster drove Ptolemy from Syria, and induced An- 
tigonus, who was delighted at the victory and longed to 
see his son, to come down from Celaenae. 

VII. Soon afterwards, Demetrius was sent to subdue the — 
Arab tribe known as the Nabataei. Though involved in all . 
the perils of a waterless desert, he succeeded, by preserving 
his cool-headedness and maintaining strict discipline, in 
striking terror into the barbarians, and beat a retreat after 
having taken from them a large quantity of booty and 700 
camels. 
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Seleucus, who had previously been ejected from Baby- 
lonia by Antigonus, had subsequently recovered that pro- 
vince by his own unaided efforts. As soon as 
B.C. 311-308 he had "thoroughly subdued it, he marched 
inland with an army, intending to annex 
the nations bordering upon India, and the provinces near 
the Caucasus. Demetrius, hoping to find Mesopotamia un- 
defended, suddenly flung himself across the Euphrates, 
made a dash upon Babylon, swept Seleucus’ garrison from 
one of the two fortresses, and stationed there a force of 
7000 of his own men. Then, having ordered his troops 
to help themselves from the surrounding country and 
to seize as much produce and as many cattle as they 
could, he returned to the coast. His policy, however, left 
the province more loyal to Seleucus than before ; for the 
country seemed to have been abandoned to rapine, as though 
it had no longer any claim upon Demetrius and his men. 
As Ptolemy was now laying siege to Halicarnassus, Demetrius 
hastened to the rescue and snatched the city from his grasp. 
VIII. The glory, which their ambition had already won, 
inspired Antigonus and his son with an extraordinary desire 
to liberate Greece, which lay entirely beneath the heel of 
Cassander and Ptolemy. No king had ever waged a war 
more noble and more just than this. All the wealth they 
had amassed in humbling the barbarians, they would expend 
for the glory and honour of Greece. When it was decided 
to sail first to Athens, one of his friends remarked to An- 
tigonus, that, if they took the city of Athens, they ought to 
keep it in their own hands, as it was the “ladder into Greece.” 
Antigonus would not listen to him. His own good intention, 
he declared, was a ladder fair and firm enough for any pur- 
pose, and Athens, the beacon, as it were, of the civilised 
world, would soon send the news of his glorious deeds 
flashing through every nation. 
With a treasury of 5000 talents * and a fleet of 250 ships, 
Demetrius set sail for Athens. Demetrius of 
B.c. 307 Phalerum was administering the city for Cas- 
sander, while a garrison was stationed at Muny- 
chia. On the twenty-sixth day of Thargelion,‘ partly by 
7 About £1,200,000. 4 April-May. 
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good luck, and partly by prudence, Demetrius appeared 
before the Peiraeus without a soul being aware of his 
approach. When his fleet hove in sight, everybody made 
ready to welcome the ships in the belief that they were 
Ptolemy’s. At last the generals, realising the truth, came 
to the rescue, and there was a great hubbub such as naturally 
arises when people are called upon unexpectedly to repel 
the landing of an enemy. But it was too late. Demetrius 
had found the entrances of the harbour unbarricaded, had 
passed through, and was already inside and in full view 
of all. He hoisted a signal on his ship demanding a 
cessation of hostilities and silence to enable him to make 
& proclamation. As soon as silence was procured, he pro- 
claimed through a herald, who stood beside him, that 
his father had sent him with blessings to liberate the 
Athenians, to eject the garrison, and to restore to Athens 
her ancient laws and constitution. 

IX. When the proclamation was done, most of the 
defenders laid down their shields immediately on the ground, 
clapped their hands, and shouted invitations to Demetrius 
to come on shore, calling him their benefactor and saviour. 
Demetrius of Phalerum and his staff, although they had no 
doubt whatever that they would have to receive the con- 
queror, even though he had no intention of fulfilling any 
of his promises, nevertheless sent a deputation to treat 
with him. Demetrius received them kindly, and sent back 
with them one of his father’s friends, Aristodemus of Miletus. 
But the political somersault he had just witnessed had 
inspired Demetrius of Phalerum with a greater fear of the 
people of the city than of the enemy ; so Demetrius, out of 
respect for his adversary’s fame and courage, took care to 
send him away to Thebes, as he desired, with a strong 
escort. He then declared that he would not set eyes on 
Athens, though he longed to do so, until he had completely 

freed her by ejecting the garrison. He ac- 
B.c. 307. cordingly drew a rampart and ditch round 
Munychia, thus dividing the fort from the city, 
and sailed away to Megara, where Cassander had a garrison. 
Here he learnt that Cratesipolis, the wife of Alexander, 
son of Polysperchon,s famous beauty, was staying at 
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Patrae, and would not be displeased to see him; so he 
left his army in the Megarid, and proceeded with only a few 
light troops, from whom also he separated himself farther 
on, and pitched his tent apart, so that the lady should not 
be seen visiting him. Some of the enemy, however, had 
perceived his movements and came suddenly charging 
down upon him. Demetrius, terrified, seized up a shabby 
cloak, and, running for his life, only just escaped being 
caught in circumstances into which his incontinence had 
led him, and which would have brought upon him the 
greatest disgrace. The enemy captured his tent and money, 
and made off. 

When Megara fell and the soldiers started to pillage, the 
Athenians, after much supplication, obtained forgiveness. 
for the Megarians; and Demetrius, having ejected the 
garrison, accorded the city its liberty. While thus engaged, 
he remembered the philosopher Stilpo, a famous man, who 
had chosen to pass his life in seclusion. He sent for him, 
and asked if anyone had taken anything belonging to him. 
“No!” replied Stilpo, “I haven’t seen anyone taking off 
a piece of knowledge.” Almost all the slaves in the town 
had been stolen; so, when another day Demetrius had 
been entertaining Stilpo, and, as he bade him good- 
bye, remarked: “ Well, Stilpo, I leave your city free.” 
1 True,” answered Stilpo, “you haven’t left us a single 
slave.” 

X. Demetrius now returned and pitched his camp before 
Munychia, destroyed the garrison, and razed the fort to the 
ground. Thus at last, in answer to the invitations of the 
Athenians, he entered the city, and, convoking an assembly 
of the people, restored to them their ancient constitution. 
He also promised that his father would send them 150,000 
medimns® of corn, and sufficient seasoned timber to build 
100 triremes. 

The Athenian democracy had been suppressed fifteen 
years before. In the interval which had elapsed since 
the Lamian War and the battle of Crannon,® the govern- 

5 A medimnus contained forty-eight choentces: each choentx was 


equivalent to about a quart. 
¢ In which Antipater defeated the Greeks, 322 B.o. 
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ment had been nominally oligarchical, but was in fact 
@ monarchy, owing to the great power of Demetrius 

of Phalerum. And now the other Demetrius, 
B.c. 307 who had shown himself so great and generous 

in his benefactions, was rendered odious and 
oppressive by the very excessiveness of the honours which 
the Athenian people decreed for him. The Athenians were 
the first of mankind to bestow the title of King upon 
Antigonus and Demetrius, who had for various reasons 
avoided assuming it, but principally because that title 
seemed the sole royal prerogative which still remained, 
unsullied by the touch and participation of others, to the 
descendants of Philip and Alexander. And the Athenians 
stood alone in enrolling Antigonus and Demetrius among 
their Saviour Gods, and in abolishing the ancient office of 
Archon Eponymus, and appointing annually a Priest of 
the Saviours, whose name should stand at the beginning 
of all decrees and contracts. They further decreed that 
figures of Antigonus and Demetrius should be woven into 
the sacred robe of Athene side by side with the other 
gods ; they consecrated the spot, where Demetrius first 
alighted from his chariot, and set up an altar there, which 
they called the Altar of Demetrius Cataebates;’ and they 
added two new tribes, Demetrias and Antigonis, and in- 
creased the numbers of the Boule from 500 to 600, so that 
it should contain fifty members from each new tribe. 

XI. A most outrageous proposition was made by Stra- 
tocles, the man who was the chief inventor of all these 
Ingenious and extravagant acts of obsequiousness. He 
proposed, and carried, that in future all embassies, sent by 
public decree and at the public expense to Antigonus and 
Demetrius, should be called, not embassies, but theori, the 
title which was given to those who, during the great Greek 
festivals at Delphi and Olympia, celebrated, on behalf of 
their respective states, the sacrifices sanctioned by long 
tradition. 

This Stratocles was in other respects also an audacious 
fellow, who lived a life of vile debauchery, and who, in his 
reckless attitude towards the people, affected to imitate the 

7 ¢.e, putting foot to ground. 
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ribaldry and brutality of Cleon of old. He lived with a 
courtesan, called Phylacium. One day, she bought in the 
market some sheep’s brains and neck of mutton for dinner ; 
“Ah me!” exclaimed Stratocles, “you have bought for 
victuals the very things which we politicians play ball 

with!’ When the Athenian fleet was defeated 
B.c. 307 off Amorgos, Stratocles, anticipating the arrival 

of the couriers, rode, crowned with a garland, 
through the Ceramicus,® and, having announced that the 
Athenian fleet was victorious, obtained a decree ordering 
sacrifices for good tidings to be offered, and caused a dis- 
tribution of meat to be made among the populace, tribe 
by tribe. Shortly afterwards, survivors of the battle 
began to arrive, bringing with them relics of the disaster. 
The people were furious and called upon Stratocles to 
explain himself. He faced the uproar with the greatest 
audacity, and observed: “ After all, what harm has it 
done you to have been happy for two days?” Of such 
quality was the impudence of Stratocles. 

XII. But there were other proceedings even “ hotter than 
fire,’’ as Aristophanes says. Someone else, surpassing 
Stratocles in eervility, passed a decree that, whenever 
Demetrius arrived in Athens, he should be received with 
the honours usually paid to Demeter and Dionysus, and 
that the citizen, who was pre-eminent for the smartness 
and magnificence of the reception he accorded to him, should 
receive from the public treasury an honorarium in money. 
Finally, it was decided to change the name of the month 
Munychion to Demetrion, to style the last day of the pre- 
ceding month and the first of the new month Demetrias, 
and to alter the name of the Dionysia to Demetria. 

Heaven signified by portents its disapproval of most of 
these changes. The sacred robe of Athene, upon which 
the Athenians had decreed that the images of Demetrius 
and Antigonus should be woven beside those of Zeus and 


8 One of the districts into which Athens was divided. It 
lay to the W. and N.-W. of the city, and contained the Agora, 
which, as the centre of political and commercial life, played 
much the same part in Athens and other Greek cities as the 
Forum did in Rome. 
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Athene, was being carried in procession through the 
Ceramicus, when it was split in two by a violent gust of 
wind. Around the altars, which had been built for the 
two latest deities, there sprang up a luxuriant crop of hem- 
lock,’ a plant which does not ordinarily grow in many parts 
of the country. Upon the day, on which the Dionysia were 
held, the solemn procession had to be abandoned on account 
of a severe and unseasonable frost, which fell so thickly 

that not only were the vines and fig - trees 
B.c. 307 withered by the cold, but a vast quantity of 

corn also perished in the blade. It was in refer- © 
ence to these portents that Philippides, a personal enemy of 
Stratocles, wrote the following lines in one of his comedies :-— 


‘* Through him the frost has scorched the vines : 
Through his impiety the Sacred Robe 
Was split in twain. The honour due to Gods 
He gave to men; and this it is, not Comedy, 
That drives the people to their doom.”’ 


Philippides was a friend of King Lysimachus, who, for 
his sake, conferred many benefits upon the Athenian people. 
When that prince was engaged upon any business, or was 
setting out upon a compaign, he regarded it as a happy 
portent to have met or seen Philippides ; but, besides 
that, he esteemed the poet highly for his personal character, 
for he was neither importunate nor filled with the officious- 
ness of a courtier. One day, Lysimachus embraced him 
and said: ‘‘ Now, Philippides, which of my possessions 
shall I bestow on you?” “‘ Anything, sire,” replied the 
poet, “except your secrets.” 

It is of set purpose that I have introduced, side by side, 
these two men, Stratocles and Philippides, the hero of the 
tribunal and the hero of the boards. 

XIII. But quite the most outrageous and extraordinary 
honour, which was bestowed on Demetrius, was the decree 
obtained by Dromocleides of Sphetta, which declared that 
an oracle should be obtained from Demetrius with respect 

®A plant of sinister meaning to the Athenians, by whom it 
was used as a means of execution. 


10 Philippides means ‘‘ son of Philip ”: Alexander the Great 
was son of Philip ; hence the good omen. 
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to the consecration of the shields at Delphi. I will quote 
the actual text of the decree, which ran as follows :— “* Good 
fortune attend the decree of the People: the People hereby 
decree that an Athenian citizen shall be appointed to go to 
the Saviour, and, after having obtained good omens by 
sacrifice, to ask the Saviour, in what manner the Athenian 
people can, with the greatest piety, honour, and expedition, 
effect the restoration of the votive offerings ; and that the 
People proceed according to the response given by the 
viour.”” 
With such mockeries the Athenians plied Demetrius, 
and ended by destroying a mind already none too sound. 
- RIV. During his first stay in Athens, Demetrius married 
@ widow, numed Eurydice. She was a descendant of the 
great Miltiades of ancient fame, and had been 
B.c. 307 the wife of Opheltas, the ruler of Cyrene, after 
whose death she returned to Athens. The 
Athenians regarded this union as a graceful compliment to 
their city. But Demetrius was a man given to contracting 
marriages recklessly, and lived with many women at the 
same time. The most famous and respected among them 
was Phila, who owed her position to being the daughter of 
Antipater, and the widow of Craterus, who was remembered 
by the Macedonians with far greater affection than any 
other of Alexander’s successors. Though Demetrius was 
a mere stripling, and Phila not merely as old as he, but 
older, his father, it appears, was anxious for him to marry 
her, and, when the young man showed no enthusiasm, 1s 
said to have whispered in his ear the following line of 
Euripides, which he aptly parodied :— 


‘** Where there is profit, marry, regardless of nature.” 


The respect, however, which Demetrius showed towards 
Phila and his other consorts, was of the kind which allowed 
him to associate freely with numbers of courtesans and 
gentlewomen, and to gain a worse reputation as a seeker 
after pleasure than any other prince of his time. 

AV. His father now recalled him from Greece to conduct 
& war against Ptolemy in Cyprus. Demetrius had to obey ; 
though he was annoyed at having to abandon the war of 
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Greek Liberty, which was so much more honourable and 
glorious. Before leaving Greece, however, he sent to 
Ptolemy’s general, Cleonides, who commanded the garrisons 
at Sicyon and Corinth, and offered him a bribe if he would 
give the cities their freedom. Cleonides refused his offer ; ; 
so Demetrius embarked his army with all speed, put to sea, 
and sailed for Cyprus. Here he fought an action with 
Menelaus, the brother of Ptolemy, and promptly defeated 
him. Ptolemy himself now appeared on the scene with an 
immense armament of land and sea forces; and an inter- 
change of menace and bravado passed between the two 
generals. Ptolemy advised Demetrius to sail off, before 
all his forces had assembled to crush him under foot. 
Demetrius assured Ptolemy that he would let him off, if 
he promised to free Sicyon and Corinth of their garrison. 
Not merely to the two generals, but to all other princes the 
impending conflict was fraught with great and uncertain 
consequences for the future; since victory might bring 
the conqueror not merely Cyprus and Syria, but raise him 
immediately to.the greatest position in the world. 
XVI. Ptolemy himself advanced with 150 sail. He had 
ordered Menelaus, as soon as the action had become general, 
. to sail up from Salamis with sixty ships, attack 
B.c. 306 =the ships of Demetrius in the rear, and throw 
his line into confusion. Against these sixty ships 
Demetrius detached ten, which were enough to block the 
narrow exit of the harbour of Salamis : then, having drawn 
up his land forces and distributed them over the headlands 
which ran out into the sea, he put out with 180 ships. Such 
was the dash and violence with which Demetrius engaged, 
that Ptolemy, completely vanquished and routed, fled 
hastily with only eight ships. For out of the whole of 
Ptolemy’s fleet no more than eight vessels survived; of 
the remainder some were destroyed during the fight, and 
seventy were captured, crews and all. A crowd of slaves, 
courtiers, and women, and shiploads of arms, money, and 
military engines were on board of the transports which lay 
in the roadsteads; and not a single one of them escaped 
the clutches of Demetrius. He took them all and conveyed 
them to this camp. Among the prisoners was the notorious 
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Lamia, who had, at the beginning of her career, roused 
interest by her artistic ability—for she was a passable 
flautist —and subsequently became famous for her gallantries. 
Though her beauty was now declining, and though De- 
metrius was much her junior, she so completely seduced 
and captivated him by her charm that, though other women 
gave him their love, he reserved his love for Lamia alone. 

When the sea-fight was over, Menelaus offered no further 
Tresistance, but surrendered Salamis to Demetrius together 
with his fleet and army, which numbered 1200 cavalry 
and 12,000 foot. 

XVII. Demetrius added still greater lustre to the glory 
and honour of his victory by his generosity and humanity 
in according a magnificent funeral to his fallen enemies, 
and in releasing the prisoners; while to the Athenians he 
presented 1200 complete suits of armour, chosen from the 
spoils. 

PTO. announce the victory to his father, he sent Aris- 
todemus of Miletus, whose obsequiousness had won for 
him the first place among the courtiers, and who. was 
now preparing to let off a masterpiece of obsequiousness. 
When he had crossed from Cyprus, he refused 

B.c. 306 to let his ship be brought to land, but ordered 
the anchors to be lowered and all the crew to 

stay quietly on board. He then stepped into the pinnace 
and went off by himself. Having landed, he walked up 
to the palace, where Antigonus was anxiously awaiting 
news of the battle, in that frame of mind which is usually 
found in those who are playing for such enormous stakes. 
- Upon hearing that Aristodemus had arrived, the King 
became even more agitated than before, and could scarcely 
keep within his palace. He sent servants and friends, 
one after another, to ascertain from Aristodemus what 
had happened. But Aristodemus, without answering a 
soul, walked slowly forward with set countenance amid a 
profound silence. Antigonus, who was now simply at 
his wits’ end and could no longer support the strain, 
went to meet him at the doors. A vast crowd had by 
this time joined Aristodemus, and was surging along 
beside him towards the palace. At last, when he was 
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close to the palace gates, Aristodemus stretched out his 
hand, and shouted in a voice of thunder: “ Hail, King 
Antigonus ! ! we have vanquished Ptolemy upon the Be8 5 
and we hold Cyprus and 16,800 soldiers prisoners.’ 
Whereupon Antigonus exclaimed: “Hail to you too! 
But, by Zeus, you shall be punished for having put us to 
this torture ; you will have to wait for your reward for 
these good tidings.” 
XVIII. After this victory the populace for the first time 
acclaimed Antigonus and Demetrius as Kings. His friends 
immediately crowned Antigonus, who then sent a diadem 
to Demetrius with a letter in which he addressed him as 
King. .The Egyptians, upon hearing of this, conferred the 
title of King upon Ptolemy also, so that their pride might 
not be thought to have suffered by their defeat. Thence 
the practice spread, by emulation, through all Alexander’s 
* successors.” Lysimachus began to wear a crown, and 
Seleucus, who had hitherto given audiences 
B.c. 306 in royal style to foreigners only, now wore a 
crown when interviewing Greeks. Cassander, 
though the others addressed him as King both in speech 
and in writing, continued to write under his own name, as 
he had formerly been used to do. Now, this practice did 
not end in the mere adding of a title, the mere changing of 
a style ; it stirred the pride of the recipients, it inflated their 
minds, and it inspired their conduct and their demeanour 
with presumption and insolence; just as tragic actors 
change their gait, voice, pose and gesture to suit their make- 
up. The new monarchs became more violent even in the 
administration of justice, because their power was no longer 
hampered by that fiction which had hitherto induced 
them to be in many ways more gentle and lenient to their 
subjects. Such is the power of a flatterer’s single word, 
and so great the change with which it can fill the world ! 
XIX. Much elated by the exploits of Demetrius at 
Cyprus, Antigonus immediately started upon an expedi- 
tion against Ptolemy. He advanced overland 
B.c. 306 at the head of his army, while Demetrius coasted 
along beside him with an immense fleet. The 
issue of this expedition was revealed in a dream to Medius, 
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a friend of Antigonus. He fancied he saw the King and 
all his army running a diawlos.™ At first the King ran 
strongly and with great speed ; then gradually his strength 
gave out, until, at last, when he had doubled the limit post 
and was returning, he became so weak and breathless that 
it cost him an effort to reach the goal. And indeed, as it 
turned out, Antigonus came back without effecting any- 
thing, after having experienced many difficulties upon 
land ; while Demetrius, during a tremendous gale and sea, 
was nearly wrecked upon a wild and unsheltered coast, 
and lost a number of ships. 

Antigonus was now little short of eighty years old. But 
his size and weight incapacitated him for military service 
more than his years. He henceforth relied upon the 
abilities of his son, whose good fortune and experience had 
already enabled him to handle successfully some most im- 
portant affairs, and shut his eyes to the young man’s 
drunkenness, and luxurious and extravagant habits. For, 
though in times of peace Demetrius indulged freely in these 
vices, and availed himself of his moments of leisure to 
abandon ’ himself to an excessive indulgence in pleasure, 
in war he was as sober as one who had been born so. 

When the empire of Lamia over Demetrius was an open 
fact, the latter, returning one day from abroad, is said to 
have kissed his father, who observed with a laugh: “ You 
think you are kissing Lamia, my son !”” 

Another time, after a debauch of several days’ duration, 
Demetrius excused himself by saying that he had been 
troubled with a flux. “So I heard,” remarked Antigonus, 
but was it a flux of Thasian or Chian ?” 3 

Another day, hearing that his son was poorly, Antigonus 
went to see him and met one of the fair sex at the door. 
He went in, and, sitting down beside the invalid, took him 
by the hand. Demetrius protested that the fever had now 


11 A race in which the runners ran down one side of the stadton 
or race-course, rounded the post there, and returned up the 
other side. The length of the most famous stadion, that at 
Olympia, was about 202 yards. The diaulos at Olympia, there- 
fore, would be about 404 yards. 

122 Two famous brands of wine. 
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left him; whereupon his father observed: “ Of course; 
sonny! I just met it myself going out of the door.” 

Such was the leniency which Antigonus displayed towards 
Demetrius, because of his capacity in other respects. The 
Scythians, after a bout of drunkenness, twang their bow 
strings as a means of rousing their courage after the relaxa- 
tion of pleasure; but Demetrius, though now devoting 
himself utterly to pleasure, and now to serious affairs, always 
kept both states distinct, and was never the less ready to 
prepare for war. 

XX. He appears, however, to have known better how to 
equip an army than how to use it like a general. His 
constant desire was to have a superabundance of every 
kind of necessary supply ; and he was never tired of de- 
signing magnificent ships and engines of war, and of specu- 
lating, with a certain satisfaction, upon their construction. 
Endowed with good brains and a speculative spirit, he 
never employed his artistic talents in idle pastimes and 
amusements, like other princes, who play the flute, or paint, 
or do repoussé work. For instance, Atropus of Macedonia, 
spent his moments of leisure in manufacturing little tables 
and lamps. Attalus Philometor used to grow medicinal 
plants, not only henbane and hellebore, but even hemlock, 
aconite, and convolvulus : he used to plant and sow them 
with his own hands in the palace gardens, and made quite 
a business of knowing the properties of their juices and 
berries, and of gathering them in the proper season. The 
Parthian kings used to pride themselves upon whetting and 
sharpening the points of their weapons with their own 
hands. The manual occupations of Demetrius, however, 
were of a princely mould; his schemes were grandly con- 
ceived, and his productions, with all their artistic elabora- 
tion, displayed such a loftiness of mind and purpose, that 
they seemed worthy not merely of occupying a king’s 
thoughts and resources but even of being executed by a 
royal hand. Their grandeur astounded his friends; their 
beauty delighted his enemies. This is not a mere pretty 
phrase: it is much closer to the truth than that. His 
enemies used to stand gazing in open-mouthed admiration 
at his galleys of fifteen and sixteen banks of oars, as they 
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passed along their coasts; and his “ city-takers” were a 
spectacle even to the besieged, as the following incidents 
go to prove. lLysimachus, Demetrius’ greatest enemy, 
who had brought an army of Cilicians to relieve Soli, which 
was being besieged by Demetrius, sent and asked Demetrius 
to show him his military engines and his fleet under sail. 
Demetrius showed them to him; and Lysimachus was so 
astounded that he went away. Again, when the Rhodians, 
whom Demetrius had kept for a long time under siege, at 
last gave in and made peace, they begged him to give them 
some of his artillery, so that they might have at once a 
souvenir of his power and of their own valour. 

XXI. The war with the Rhodians arose through their 
alliance with Ptolemy; and Demetrius brought against the 

city walls his largest “ city-taker.”” This engine, 
B.0. 305 the base of which was square and measured 

forty-eight cubits along each side, rose sixty-six 
cubits, its sides inclining inwards all the way up, and form- 
ing a top of much smaller dimensions than the base. Inside 
it was divided into storeys and numerous compartments : 
and the only opening upon the front, which faced the enemy, 
was by means of windows on each storey, through which 
missiles of all sorts were discharged ; for the machine was 
filled with soldiers carrying every imaginable kind of 
weapon. This mighty engine, as it advanced upright, 
firm, balanced, without rocking or rolling in its move- 
ments, cowed the heart, while it pleased the eye, of all 
beholders. 

For use in the war Demetrius had two steel breastplates 
sent from Cyprus, each of which weighed forty minae.* 
To show their strength and durability, Zoilus, who manu- 
factured them, suggested that Demetrius should discharge 
a catapult shot at one of them from a distance of twenty 
paces. He did so; and the steel remained unbroken, just 
showing a faint scratch such as might have been made by 
a pen. This was the breastplate which Demetrius himself 
wore; the other he gave to Alcimus of Epirus, the finest 
soldier and strongest man in the army. This Alcimus was 
the only man in the army whose armour weighed two 

#8 Not quite 40 lbs, avoirdupois. 
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talents ;™* all the others wore armour of one talent. He 
fell at Rhodes in a battle near the theatre. 

XXIT. The Rhodians offered a vigorous resistance, and 
Demetrius was unable to effect anything worthy of note. 
He continued to struggle with them, however, out of anger, 
because, when they captured a ship which had on board 
letters, clothes and bedding from his wife, Phila, they had 
sent it off, just as it was, to Ptolemy, and did not emulate 
the courteous behaviour of the Athenians, who, when Philip 
was at war with them, captured some of his couriers, and 
read all his correspondence, except one letter from Olympias, 
which they returned to him with the seal unbroken. How- 
ever, though exceedingly irritated by this proceeding, 
Demetrius did not stoop to retaliating upon the Rhodians, 
although an opportunity soon presented itself. As it 
happened, Protogenes of Caunus was then in Rhodes paint- 
ing a picture on the subject of Ialysus, and Demetrius found 
the painting almost complete in one of the suburbs of the 
city. The Rhodians sent a herald to implore him to spare 

and not destroy the masterpiece ; to which he 
B.c. 305 replied that he would sooner burn his father’s 

portraits than a work of art which had cost such 
gigantic toil. For Protogenes is said to have taken seven 
years to complete the picture. Apelles tells us that he was 
so astounded when he saw the work, that words failed him, 
but that, recovering later on, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Great the 
labour, wonderful the result”; and then he adds that the 
picture had not those charms which enabled his own master- 
pieces to touch the heavens. This picture met with the 
same fate as all the rest, and was carried off to Rome, where 
it was destroyed by fire. 

The Rhodians at last began to grow weary of the war, 
and Demetrius to seek a pretext for abandoning it ; so the 

Athenians intervened and effected a reconcilia- 
B.c. 304 tion between the belligerents, subject to the 

Rhodians becoming allies of Antigonus and 
Demetrius against all enemies except Ptolemy. 

XXIII. Meanwhile, the Athenians had summoned 
Demetrius to their aid, because Cassander had laid siege 

4 About 115 Ibs. avoirdupois. 
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to the city. He accordingly sailed for Greece with a fleet 
of 330 ships and a strong force of infantry, and not only 
chased Cassander from Attica, hut pursued him as far as 
Thermopylae. There he routed him utterly, and obtained 
possession of the town of Heraclea, which voluntarily 
surrendered to him, and of 6000 Macedonians who came 
over to his side. On his way back he liberated the Greeks 

to the south of Thermopylae, formed an alliance 
B.c. 304 with the Boeotians, stormed Cenchreae, and 

reduced Phyle and Panactum, two forts in Attica 
garrisoned by Cassander, which he restored to the people 
of Athens. 

The Athenians, although they had already exhausted 
every form of honour by the profusion with which they had 
showered them upon Demetrius, yet discovered a means of 
giving an air of freshness and originality to their stale 
fiatteries. They assigned to him the inner court of the 
Parthenon for a lodging; and there he lived, the welcome 
guest of Athena, as people said, though assuredly he was 
no very reputable guest to be quartered in the temple of a 
virgin goddess. Yet once, when his brother Philip was 
quartered in a house in which there were three young women, | 
his father, coming to hear of it, sent for the quartermaster, 
and said to him in his son’s presence: ‘“‘ Ah! will you please 
remove my son from his present overcrowded quarters ? ” 

XXIV. Demetrius, who ought to have had a respect for 
Athena, if for no other reason, at anyrate as his elder sister 
—for it was his own wish that she should be called so— 
defiled the Acropolis with such vile outrages on free-born 
boys and the wives of citizens, that the place seemed quite 
pure when his infamous debaucheries were confined to 
those notorious harlots, Chrysis, Lamia, Demo, and Anti- 
cyra. For the honour of Athens, it is not decent to divulge 

all these horrors in detail; but the virtue and 
B.c. 304 modesty of Democles is worthy to be recorded. 

He was still a beardless boy, but Demetrius had 
not failed to observe the fatal beauty, to which he owed his 
nickname ; for he was called Democles the Fair. Many 
admirers had attempted to seduce him by gifts and intimi- 
dation, but without success. At last the lad gave up at- 
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tending the public wrestling schools and the gymnasium, 
and used to go and bathe in a private bath. Here Demetrius, 
who had watched his opportunity, one day came upon him 
alone ; and the lad, conscious of his destitution and his fate, 
took off the lid of the copper, jumped into the boiling water, 
and destroyed himself. His fate was undeserved, but his 
spirit was worthy of his country and of his beauty. How 
different was the conduct of Cleaenetus, the son of Cleo- 
medon, who, to obtain the remission of a fine of fifty talents 
to which his father had been condemned, brought to the 
Athenian people letters from Demetrius, which not only 
confirmed his own dishonour, but threw the city into a 
ferment! The people remitted Cleomedon’s fine, but 
decreed that no Athenian citizen should henceforth bring 
them a letter from Demetrius. Upon hearing of this, 
Demetrius, so far from taking it mildly, was furiously angry. 
Once more terror seized the Athenians, and they not only 
rescinded their decree, but even put to death some of the 
promoters and supporters of it, and banished others. Then 
they capped all by voting that it be decreed by the 
Athenian people that, whatever King Demetrius might 
command, should be righteous in respect of the gods and 
lawful in respect of man. Some respectable citizen pro- 
tested that Stratocles must be mad to draft such a decree ; 
whereupon Demochares of Leuconoe observed : “‘ He would 
be mad to be sane,” meaning that Stratocles had feathered 
his nest well by his adulation of Demetrius. For this 
remark Demochares was denounced and condemned to 
exile. Such was the behaviour of the Athenian people, 
who fancied themselves to be relieved of a garrison and in 
the enjoyment of liberty. 

XXV. Demetrius now entered the Peloponnese. As 
there was no opposition and all his enemies fled and aban- 
doned their cities, he annexed the country called Acte, and 

Arcadia with the exception of Mantinea, and 

B.o. 303 freed Argos, Sicyon, and Corinth by bribing 

the garrisons with 100 talents.» At Argos 

the feast of the Heraea was coming on; so Demetrius 

presided over the games, and mixed with the Greeks as- 
15 About £24,000. 
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sembled for the solemn festival. Upon this occasion, he 
married Deidameia, the daughter of A‘acides, King of the 
Molossians, and sister of Pyrrhus: At Sicyon he told the 
people that they lived in a city near, not round, an acropolis, 
and persuaded them to transfer themselves to the spot 
which they inhabit to-day. In changing the site of the town, 
he changed also its name, and called it Demetrias in place 
of Sicyon. 

A General Council was now held on the Isthmus, and a 
vast concourse of people assembled. Demetrius was pro- 
claimed Prince of Greece, as Philip and Alexander had been 
before him ; though so elated was he by his present fortune 
and power that he imagined himself greatly their superior. 
For all that, Alexander never robbed a single king of his 
title, and never even proclaimed himself the King of 
Kings, though he allowed many to assume the name, and 
occupy the position, of royalty. Demetrius, on the con- 
trary, jeered and laughed at those who gave to anyone but 
his father and himself the title of King, and at a banquet was 
always gratified to hear toasts being drunk to Demetrius as 
King, to Seleucus as the captain of the elephants, to Ptolemy 
as admiral, to Lysimachus as the Treasurer, and to Aga- 
thocles the Sicilian as Governor of the Isles. When this was 
reported to the other royalties, they all made a joke of it, 
except Lysimachus, who was highly indignant because 
Demetrius regarded him as a eunuch; for eunuchs were 
ordinarily employed as treasurers. Thus Lysimachus 
became Demetrius’ greatest enemy, sneered at his passion 
for Lamia, and declared that for the first time in his life he 
saw a strumpet disporting herself in a tragedy; to which 
taunt Demetrius replied that his strumpet was at anyrate 
‘more modest than Lysimachus’ Penelope. . 

XXVI. Upon leaving the Peloponnese to return to 
Athens, Demetrius wrote to say that he wished, as soon as 

' he arrived, to be initiated into the Mysteries, 

B.c. 303 and to pass through the whole course of mitia- 
tion from the Little Mysteries to the State of 
Enlightenment. This was contrary to law and precedent. 
The Little Mysteries were usually held in Anthesterion ; 
the Great Mysteries in Boedromion. And a year at least 
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had to elapse between initiation into the Great Mysteries, 
and admission into the circle of the Enlightened. 

When the King’s letter was read before the “Assembly 
only one member, Pythodorus, the torchbearer in the 
Mysteries, dared raise his voice in opposition. But without 
avail. Upon the motion of Stratocles, the Athenians 
decreed that the month Munychion should be called and 
regarded as Anthesterion; and so Demetrius was initiated 
at Agrae. As soon as this ceremony was over, the month 
Munychion, which had been changed to Anthesterion, was 
once more transformed into Boedromion, and witnessed 
the completion of the process of initiation, after which, 
without any interval, Demetrius became one of the En- 
lightened. Upon this subject, Philippides, in an abusive 
passage about Stratocles, wrote : 


‘* He ’twas who condensed a whole year in a month.”’ 


Again, upon Demetrius being lodged in the Parthenon, he 
wrote : 
‘‘ He took the Acropolis for a common inn 
And brought his harlots to the Maiden’s home,” 


XXVII. Though the abuses and illegalities to which 
Athens at this period was subjected, were numerous, there 
was one affront which especially outraged Athenian sus- 
ceptibilities. It occurred as follows. The Athenians were 
commanded by Demetrius to provide him at once with a 
free gift of 250 talents. The work of exaction was carried 
out energetically and remorselessly. But, as soon as the 
money was collected, Demetrius ordered that it should 
be given to Lamia and her train of courtesans to buy 
soap with. It was the disgrace more than the im- 
post, the word more than the deed, that irritated the 
Athenians. Some historians, however, maintain that it was 
the Thessalians, not the Athenians, who were subjected 
to this insult. 

However that may be, Lamia certainly exacted money 
from a large number of Athenian citizens to prepare & 
téte-i-t#e banquet for Demetrius and herself; and the 
magnificence of this banquet rendered it so famous, that 
Lynceus of Samos has written a history of it. It is im 
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allusion to this incident that one of the comic poets has not 
ineptly styled Lamia the “ genuine city-taker.” Demo- 
chares of Soli used to call Demetrius, Mythus, because he 
had a Lamia. However, this woman, so powerful, s0 
passionately loved, became an object of envy and jealousy 
not merely to the King’s legitimate wives, but even to his 
friends. At least it would appear so from the following 
incident. Certain of the King’s friends were sent out by 
him upon an embassy, and arrived at the court of Lysi- 
machus, who in the course of conversation showed them, 
upon his thighs and arms, various deep scars made by a 
lion’s claws, and told them hew, by Alexander’s order, he 
had been shut up with the beast and fought with it. The 
ambassadors laughed, and declared that their own King 
bore upon his neck the fang-marks of a terrible wild beast, 
called Lamia. 

It was, indeed, strange that, after originally objecting to 
Phila on account of her age, Demetrius should fall a victim 
to Lamia, and should remain devoted to her for so long after 
her prime was passed. One evening, while Lamia was 
playing the flute during dinner, Demetrius asked Demo, 
nicknamed Mania: ‘“‘ What do you think of her?” To 
which Demo replied: “Nice old lady, Sire.” Another 
evening, when dessert had been served, Demetrius said to 
Demo: “Do you see how much Lamia sends me?” 
“Oh!” replied Demo, “ my mother would send you much 
more than that, if you would consent to sleep with her!” 

We have on record, too, the opinion of Lamia upon the 
famous judgment of Bocchoris. A certain Egyptian con- 
ceived a passion for Thonis, the courtesan, who demanded 
from him a large sum of money. However, he dreamt that 
he had had his desire, and his passion abated. Thereupon, 
Thonis took an action against him to recover her fee. After 
listening to her statement of the case, Bocchoris bade the 
man count out the amount of gold for which he had been 
asked into a glass bowl, and wave it about in his hand. 
‘‘ And you,” said Bocchoris to Thonis, “you grasp the 
shadow of the money, since imagination is but the shadow 
of reality.’ Lamia did not consider this judgment to be 
just, because the shadow did not relieve the courtesan of 
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her desire for the gold, while the dream had cured the young 
man’s passion. So much about Lamia. 
XXVIII. But our narrative now passes from comedy to 
tragedy with the fortune and doings of the man, whose life 
we are relating. The other kings had formed 
B.c. 302 a league against Antigonus, and concentrated 
their forces. Demetrius departed from Greece, 
and joined his father, whose eagerness for the war, 80 ex- 
ceptional at his age, contributed to increase the confidence 
of hisson. Yet, it seems to me that, if Antigonus had made 
some trifling concessions and relaxed his excessive love of | 
power, he would have preserved his supremacy to the end 
and handed it down to his son. But, naturally over 
bearing and disdainful, and as harsh in word as he was in 
deed, he irritated and embittered a number of young and 
capable men, with the result that they had now formed 
a league and made common cause against him. Antigonus 
declared that a shout and a stone would frighten them all 
away, like a flock of birds in a field. The land forces under 
his command amounted to more than 70,000 foot, 10,000 
cavalry, and seventy-five elephants; while the enemy had 
64,000 infantry, 9500 cavalry, 400 elephants, and 120 war- 
chariots. ) 
As Antigonus drew near his foes, his mind underwent a 
change, and he grew less hopeful, though no less determined. 
He was usually high and mighty in the hour of 
B.c. 301 battle, loud and arrogant in speech, ready with 
jest and gibe to show his coolness and contempt 
for the enemy. But now he generally looked pensive and 
taciturn, presented his son to the troops, and recommended 
him as his successor. But what astonished everyone most 
of all was that he had a conversation with Demetrius, alone, 
in his tent. It was not his habit to communicate his secrets 
even to his son ; he always exercised his own judgment, and 
then gave his orders publicly and pursued the course upon 
which he had determined in his own mind. At anyrate we 
are told that one day Demetrius, then a mere lad, asked 
his father when it was intended to strike camp, and An- 
tigonus exclaimed angrily: ‘ Are you afraid that you will 
be the only person not to hear the bugle ? ” 
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XXIX. During these days, too, sinister portents broke 
the spirits of both father and son. Demetrius dreamt that 
Alexander, clad in glittering armour, had asked him what 
watchword they intended to give for the battle. Demetrius 
replied: “Zeus and Victory.” “I shall go then to the 
enemy,” said Alexander, ‘‘for they choose me.” Again, 
when the disposition of the troops had at last been settled, 
Antigonus, as he left his tent, stumbled, and fell flat on his 
face, hurting himself badly. He picked himself up, and, 
stretching out his hands to heaven, prayed the gods to 
grant him either victory or a painless death before defeat. 

When the battle 1° opened, Demetrius, at the 

B.0. 301 head of many squadrons of chosen cavalry, 
charged Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, and 
maintained the fight with dashing courage, until he had 
routed the enemy. But a pursuit, impetuous, ambitious, 
ill-timed, marred his victory. On his return he found him- 
self unable to rejoin his infantry ; for the elephants of the 
enemy had come between them. Seleucus, seeing the 
infantry of Antigonus stripped of cavalry, charged round 
and about them in a series of feigned attacks, with the ob- 
ject of terrifying them and of giving them an opportunity 
of going over to him. And this is just what happened. A 
great body of infantry, which had got separated from the 
others, deserted to Seleucus ; and all the rest took to flight. 
Now from all sides the enemy began to press towards An- 
tigonus. One of his staff said to him: “ It is you they are 
making for, Sire!” to which Antigonus replied: ‘“ What 
other mark have they but me? But Demetrius will come 
to our rescue.” Thus hoping to the bitter end, and watch- 
ing ever for his son, Antigonus fell at last 

B.C. 301 beneath the rain of darts that poured upon him. 
Then all bis servants and friends deserted 

him, and Thorax of Larissa remained alone beside his body. 

XXX. When the battle had been thus decided, the 
victorious kings partitioned the whole empire of Antigonus 
and Demetrius, just as if it had been some great corpse, 
and took each his share ; 5 while at the same time a redis- 
tribution of their existing provinces was carried out. 

16 This is the battle of Ipeus. 
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Demetrius, meanwhile, had escaped with 6000 in- 
fantry and 4000 cavalry, and moved rapidly towards 
Ephesus. Everyone e to see him plunder the 
temple to supply his deficiency of funds; but, feari 
lest his soldiers should do so, he promptly left the sity, and 
set sail for Greece, where his last and greatest hopes lay 
centred in the Athenians. He had left behind him at 
Athens ships, money, and his wife Deidameia, and he .did 
not think he could find a surer refuge in his misfortune than 
the affection of the Athenian people. But, when he reached 
the Cyclades, an Athenian embassy met him and bade 
him keep away from their city. The people, they told him, 
had decided to receive none of the kings, and had sent 
Deidameia to Megara with a suite and honours suitable to 
her rank. 
At this news Demetrius was beside himself with rage, 
though he had taken his other disasters very easily, and 
had shown no cringing, craven spirit amid such 
B.c. 301 a terrible reversal of fortune. But to have 
been deceived, where he least expected it, in 
the Athenians, to see that affection, in which he had be- 
lieved, proved by hard facts to have been a hollow sham— 
it was this that cut him to the quick. Surely, the most 
unstable proof of their affection, which peoples can show 
to kings and princes, is to load them with excessive honours. 
The honours which peoples confer are the same, whether 
the motive be fear or affection. But honours are only 
honourable when those who give them are free to choose : 
fear robs them of all sincerity. Wherefore men of wisdom, 
by paying heed not to statues, portraits, decrees of deifica- 
tion, but to their own works and actions, can judge whether 
the honours conferred on them are sincere or forced. So 
peoples often find in the very distinctions they are con- 
ferring a source of deepest hatred towards those who receive 
from their grudging hands immoderate and overpowering 
honours. 
. MXXXI. Demetrius, at anyrate, thought himself scanda- 
lously treated. But, as he was unable to defend himself, 
he sent and upbraided the Athenians in measured terms, 
and demanded the right to take away his ships, among 
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which was a galley with thirteen banks of oars. His request 
being granted, he assembled his vessels, and sailed along 
the coast of the Isthmus. But his affairs were in a bad way. 
At every point his garrisons had been ejected, and every- 
thing and everybody was deserting him for the enemy. So 
he left Pyrrhus in Greece, and departed himself upon 4 
voyage to the Chersonese. Here he inflicted severe losses 
on Lysimachus, and secured the means to keep together his 
army, which was beginning already to recover its morale 
and had once more become redoubtable. Not one of the 
others kings troubled themselves about Lysimachus, whom 
they considered not a whit better than Demetrius, but 
decidedly more formidable by reason of his greater strength. 
Not long afterwards Seleucus sent ambassadors to ask 
for the hand of Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius and 
Phila. He already had, it is true, a son, Antiochus, by a 
. Persian lady, called Apama, but he thought 
B.c. 300 that his kingdom was big enough for more than 
one heir, and that it was necessary for him to 
‘form a family alliance with Demetrius, because he observed 
that Lysimachus had taken two of Ptolemy’s daughters, one 
for himself, and the other for his son, Agathocles. 
To become related to Seleucus was a piece of une 
good fortune for Demetrius, who, taking his daughter on 
board, sailed with all his fleet to Syria. During the voyage 
he was several times forced by stress of circumstances to 
touch land, and finally landed in Cilicia. This country was 
now in the possession of Pleistarchus, who had chosen it for 
himself after the defeat of Antigonus and had been presented 
with it by the kings. Pleistarchus, who was the brother 
of Cassander; considered his territory had been violated 
by the disembarkation of Demetrius, and was anxious to 
lodge a complaint against Seleucus for having become 
reconciled with the common enemy without the consent of 
the other kings; so he left the province, and went inland 
to find Cassander. 
- XXXII. On being informed of Pleistarchus’ departure, 
Demetrius left the coast and proceeded to Quinda, where 
-he found a sum of 1200 talents? still remaining in 
17 About £280,000. 
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the treasury. This he appropriated, and put out hastily 
to sea before anyone had time to attack him. His wife, 

Phila, now joined him, and Seleucus came to 
B.c. 299-298 meet him at Rhossus. Their first interview 

was conducted, from the outset, in a frank, 
unsuspecting, kingly manner. Seleucus first entertained 
Demetrius at a banquet in his tent, in the midst of his 
camp; then Demetrius in his turn received Seleucus on 
board of his great ship with thirteen banks of oars. Neither 
of them carried arms or was attended by guards, and the 
days passed In amusements and conferences, until Seleucus, 
having celebrated his marriage with Stratonice with great 
magnificence, went up to Antioch. Demetrius occupied 
Cilicia, and sent his wife, Phila, to her brother, Cassander, 
to counteract the denunciations of Pleistarchus. 

Meanwhile Deidameia had sailed from Greece to join 
Demetrius, and, after living with him for a short while, fell 
ill of some disease and died. Thanks to the good offices of 
Seleucus, friendly relations were now established between 
Demetrius and Ptolemy; and it was agreed that Demetrius 
should marry Ptolemais, the daughter of Ptolemy. So far 
the conduct of Seleucus had been delightful. But now he 
changed his tone, and called upon Demetrius to surrender 
Cilicia to him for a sum of money. Demetrius refused ; 
whereupon Seleucus in an angry tone demanded Sidon and 
Tyre. Such conduct was overbearing and extraordinary. 
He had already brought beneath his sway the whole 
country between India and the Syrian coast-line; yet he is 
so poor, so short of territory that, for the sake of two towns, 
he must quarrel with his father-in-law, the victim of a recent 
reversal of fortune. This incident affords strong testimony 
to the truth of Plato’s dictum,” that he who wishes to be 
truly rich should not increase his property, but curtail his 
greed, since the man who fails to check his love of wealth 
is never free from poverty and want. 

XXXII. Demetrius was not to be intimidated. De- 


18 This dictum has not been found in any extant work of 
flato. Aristotle (Pol. Nb ) expresses a similar opinion: ‘” 
” tus kal rhy perplayv vev otclay wast, ofdtv Sdedos’ paddov 
yap 5% ras brOuplas Spadifav 4 ras ofolas. . . .” 
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claring that, though he were beaten in ten thousand fights 
like Ipsus, he would not care to pay for a son-in-law like 
Seleucus, he strengthened Tyre and Sidon with garrisons, 
while entertaining hopes of capturing, with the greatest 
ease and by merely appearing before the walls, the city of 
Athens, where, as he was informed, Lachares had profited 
by the internal dissensions of the people to secure for him- 
self a tyranny. With an immense fleet he succeeded in 
crossing the sea in safety ; but, while he was passing along 
the coast of Attica, he encountered a heavy storm, in which 
he lost most of his ships, and a great’ number of troops 

perished with them. Demetrius himself es- 
B.c. 297 caped, and opened hostilities against’ the 

Athenians. His efforts, however, were in- 
effectual; so he despatched officers to assemble a new 
fleet, and marched into the Peloponnese, where he laid 
siege to Messene. In an enga ement before the walls of 
this town, he nearly lost his ; for he was struck in the 
face by a shot from a catapult, which passed right through 
his jaw into his mouth. 

When he had recovered from his wound and restored 
his authority over various rebel cities, he once more in- 
vaded Attica, took Eleusis and Rhamnus, and ravaged the 
country. He also captured a ship bringing corn to Athens, 
and hanged the corn-merchant and the pilot of the vessel, 
with the result that other traders were terrified into 
avoiding Athens, while a severe corn famine occurred in 
the city, and, following the corn famine, a dearth of 
other commodities. A medimnus® of salt, for instance, 

cost forty drachmas,™ a modius™ of wheat sold at 300 
drachmas.** The appearance off Aégina of 150 ships, which 
Ptolemy had sent to help them, gave the Athenians a 
brief respite. But Demetrius was joined by flotillas from 
the Peloponnese and Cyprus so numerous that the assembled 
fleet numbered in all 300 sail; whereupon Ptolemy’s 
‘officers weighed anchor and beat a hasty retreat, while the 
tyrant Lachares abandoned the city and fled. 

XXXIV. Though they had condemned to death anyone 


19 Vide note 5, p. 62. *® About £1, 13s. 
21 About two gallons. 2 About £12. 
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who dared to speak of peace or reconciliation with Demet- 
rius, the Athenians now opened without hesitation the gates 
near his camp, and sent a deputation to see him. It was 
not that they entertained any hope of his clemency; they 
yielded rather to the compulsion of famine, during which 
the following incident, among many other terrible hard- 
ships, is said to have occurred. A father and son were 
sitting alone in a room in a state of despair, when the dead 
body of a mouse fell from the rafters; as soon as they 
caught sight of it, the two men leaped to their feet and 
began to fight with one another for it. It was during this 
siege, too, that Epicurus, the philosopher, is said to have 
kept his disciples alive by doling out to them a fixed number 
of beans. 
Such was the condition of the city when Demetrius entered 
it. He instantly commanded all the people to assemble at 
the theatre, where he had the rear of the stage 
B.c. 295 packed with soldiers, and the stage itself sur- 
rounded by his bodyguard. He made his entry 
by the doors usually used by the actors in a tragedy—a 
circumstance which added to the consternation of the 
Athenians. The opening words of his speech, however, put 
an end to their alarm. Without raising his voice, or utter- 
ing a bitter word, he addressed them in terms of mild and 
friendly reproach, and made his peace with them. He 
then presented them with 100,000 medimni of corn,™ 
and re-established the magistracies which were most 
deeply rooted in the affections of the people. Beneath the 
impulse of joy the people broke into all kinds of ex- 
clamations, and strove to outdo the eulogies which their 
leaders pronounced from the tribunal; and, seeing this 
state of the popular mind, the orator Dromocleides proposed 
a decree surrendering Peiraeus and Munychia to King 
Demetrius. When this measure was passed, Demetrius 
took upon himself to throw a garrison into the Museum also, 
so that, if the people again became restive, they should not 
interfere with his other enterprises. 
. XXXYV. Athens being thus secured, Demetrius immedi 
ately turned his thoughts to Lacedaemon. King Arche- 
% About 1,200,000 gallons. 
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damus encountered him near Mantines, and was defeated 
and routed. Demetrius then invaded Laconia, At the very 
gates of Sparta, he fought a second pitched 
B.c. 294 battle, in which he killed 200 Spartans and took 
prisoners. He seemed on the point of 
capturing Sparta itself, which up to that time had never 
been taken. But Fortune seems to have involved no 
other prince in reversals so great and sudden as those of 
Demetrius, who throughout his life passed constantly from 
meanness to grandeur, from brilliance to obscurity, from 
weakness to strength. In the midst of his worst misfortunes 
he used, so they say, to address Fortune with the following 
line from Aéschylus :— 


‘It is thou makest my flame burn brightly : 
It is thou reducest my brilliance to ash.” 


At this moment, when success so marked seemed carrying 
him to a position of power and authority, the news arrived 
that Lysimachus had stripped him of his towns in Asia, and 
that Ptolemy had occupied the whole of Cyprus, except a 
single city, Salamis, which he was engaged .in besieging, 
because the children and mother of Demetrius were shut 
up within it. However, Fortune, like the woman m the 
poem of Archilochus, who craftily carried water in one hand 
and in the other fire, after thus drawing Demetrius from 
Lacedaemon by such dire and appalling news, instantly 
inspired him with fresh hopes of success in a new and im- 
portant sphere. It came about in this way. 
XXX . Cassander was dead, and his eldest son, Philip, 
after reigning over the Macedonians for a short time, had 
also died. His other two sons were at open 
B.c. 294 enmity with one another, and one of them, 
Antipater, assassinated his mother, Thessalonica. 
Thereupon, the other summoned Pyrrhus from Epirus, and 
Demetrius from the Peloponnese, to his assistance. 
Pyrrhus, who was the first to arrive, annexed a considerable 
portion of Macedonia as a recompense for his services, and 
was henceforth a formidable neighbour for Alexander. 
Demetrius, meanwhile, as soon as he received Alexander’s 


*4 The passage does not occur in any of his extant plays, 
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letters, started for Macedonia with his army. The young 
King, who was even more terrified of Demetrius than of 
Pyrrhus, because of his exalted position and fame, wént to 
meet him at Dium, and, after exchanging the usual greet- 
ings and friendly courtesies, declared that the state of his 
affairs no longer demanded the presence: of Demetrius. 
Henceforth the two men regarded each other with mutual 
distrust. As Demetrius was going to attend a dinner to 
which he had been invited by the young prince, he received 
information that a plot had been formed to assassinate him 
in the middle of the banquet. Demetrius, without being 
in the least perturbed, stayed his progress for a moment, 
and gave orders to his officers to keep the army under arms, 
and to all the slaves and attendants in his train, who were 
far more numerous than those of Alexander, to accompany 
him into the dining-hall and stay there until he rose from 
the table. Alarmed at this manceuvre, Alexander did not 
dare execute his design. Demetrius, pretending that his 
health did not permit him to drink wine, withdrew from the 
banquet as soon as possible. The next day he made ready 
to depart, alleging as a reason the pressure of more urgent 
business, and craving the pardon of Alexander for leaving 
him so hurriedly. Another time, he said, he would come 
and make a longer stay with him. Alexander was delighted 
to see him leave the country of his own accord, without 
any act of hostility, and conducted him as far as Thessaly. 
When they reached Larissa, they once more gave banquets 
m each other’s honour, and resumed their plots against one 
another’s lives. Indeed, it was his. very cunning that 
delivered Alexander into the hands of Demetrius. Avoid: 

ing any show of precaution, lest he should thus 
B.C. 294 put Demetrius on his guard, he found himself 

caught in his own device, which he had only 
delayed to put nto execution in order fo make the capture 
of Demetrius more sure. One day Demetrius asked him 
to dinner, and he went. In the middle of the repast 
Demetrius got up, and Alexander in alarm got up too, and 
followed him stép by step to the doors. When he reached 
the doors, Demetrius turned to his guard, and said simply ; 
** Kill whoever follows me!” Then he passed out, while 
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the guard cut down Alexander and such of his friends as 
came to the rescue, one of whom, it is said, as he was stabbed, 
exclaimed: that Demetrius had only anticipated them by a 
single day. 

XXXVII. That night, as one may imagine, was full of 
gloomy terror; for the Macedonians were panic-stricken 
and afraid of the army of Demetrius. But when day broke 
without anybody having given them cause for alarm, and 
when Demetrius sent an envoy to declare his readiness to 
parley and to defend his recent conduct, they recovered 
their confidence and decided to give Demetrius a friendly 
welcome. When he arrived, he found there was no need 
for him to make a lengthy speech. The Macedonians de- 
tested Antipater for having murdered his mother, and, in 
default of a better, proclaimed Demetrius King of the 
Macedonians, welcomed him into their midst, and con- 
ducted him immediately to Macedonia. The Macedonians 
at home also approved of the change, for they always re-. 

membered with detestation the iniquities which 
B.c. 294 Cassander had perpetuated against the shades 

of Alexander.® And if any recollection of the 
moderation of the elder Antipater still lingered in their 
minds, Demetrius enjoyed the benefit of that as well, be- 
cause he was the husband of Phila, Antipater’s daughter, 
and had by her a son, who was by this time a young man 
and serving under his father, to succeed him on the throne. 

XXXVIITI. In the midst of this brilliant success, Demet- 
rius heard that his mother and children were being sent 
to him by Ptolemy, loaded with presents and honours, and 
that his daughter, who had been married to Seleucus, was 
now the wife of Antiochus, Seleucus’ son, and had been 
proclaimed queen of the nations in the interior of Asia. 
Antiochus, it appears, fell desperately in love with Stratonice, 
who was quite a girl, though she already had a child by 
Seleucus. The young man was in a bad way, and made 
every effort to combat his passion. At last, in a fit of self- 
condemnation for harbouring such unholy desires, for ailing 
of a sickness past remedy, and for letting his reason be thus 


*% In murdering Alexander’s mother, Olympias, and his two 
sons, Alexander Segue, and Hercules, 
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overwhelmed, he sought for some means of ridding himself 
of life, and, pretending to have some illness or other, en- 
deavoured gradually to exhaust his strength by want of 
attention and abstinence from food. LHrasistratus, his 
physician, perceived that his patient had been crossed in 
love; but 1t was not easy to guess who was the object of 
his passion. To discover this, however, the physician re- 
mained all day long in the young man’s room ; and, when- 
ever any good-looking youth or woman entered, he scanned 
closely Antiochus’ expression, and watched his move- 
ments and those parts of the body which respond most 
sympathetically to the impulses of the soul. When others 
came in,- Antiochus remained as usual; but whenever 
Stratonice visited him, either by herself, or with Seleucus, 
he showed time and again all the symptoms, which Sappho 
has described, loss of speech, fiery blush, failure of sight, 
sudden sweats, a disordered and tumultuous pulse, and at 
last, when the mind was utterly overwhelmed, dismay, 
shuddering, and pallor. From this fact Erasistratus formed 
his own conclusions and further reflected with reason that 
a King’s son, if he loved any other woman than the King’s 
wife, would not have persevered in silence until the death. 
He felt the difficulty of explaining the matter; however, 
relying on the affection of Seleucus for his son, he one day 
ventured to tell the King that the illness from which the 
young prince suffered was love, a love impossible and be- 
yond cure. “ For, by Zeus,” concluded Erasistratus, “ he 
is in love with my wife.” “ But, Erasistratus,” replied 
Seleucus, “you are my friend! Shouldn’t you surrender 
your wife to my son, especially when you see that all my 
hopes are fixed in him alone?” “ Well, now,” asked the 
physician, “ you who are his father—would you have done 
so, if Antiochus wanted Stratonice?”? Whereupon 
Seleucus exclaimed : “ Ah, my friend, would that some god 
or man could thus divert, at once, the course of his un- 
happy passion! I would deem it right#to sacrifice my 
kingdom, if I could save Antiochus.” As Seleucus spoke 
these words with deep emotion and many tears, Erasistratus 
laid his hand upon him and said: “ You'will"not need the 
services of Erasistratus. You are father, husband, and 
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King all at once; and you are the physician most capable 
of curing your household troubles.” 

Shortly afterwards Seleucus called a general assembly, 
and amnounced, that he willed and had determined to 
proclaim Antiochus and Stratonice, as man and wife, to 
be King and Queen of all the interior of Asia; that he 
was convinced that his son, accustomed always to obey 
and be submissive, would not oppose him over this 
marriage ; and that, in case his wife resented its uncon- 
ventionality, he asked his friends to speak to her and 
induce her to accept as just and honourable whatever 
the King should decree to be expedient. In this manner, 
they say, the marriage of Antiochus and Stratonice was 
brongnt | about. 

. KXXTX. After securing Macedonia, Demetrius had 
annexed Thessaly as well. In addition to this he possessed 
the greater part of the Peloponnese, and Megara and 
Athens to the north of the Isthmus. He now turned his 
arms against Boeotia. The Boeotians at first made him 
reasonable offers of alliance. But, when Cleonymus of 
Sparta flung himself into Thebes with an army, and Pisis 

of Thespiae, at that time the most distinguished 
B.c. 292 and influential man in the country, supported 

the urgent representations of Cleonymus, the 
Thebans were carried away by their feelings, and broke off 
negotiations with Demetrius. Demetrius brought up his 
artillery and laid siege to Thebes ; whereupon Cleonymus, 
thoroughly frightened, slipped out of the city, and. the 
Boeotians were terrified out of their wits and surrendered. 
Demetrius garrisoned all the towns, exacted a heavy in- 
demnity, and left Hieronymus, the historian, to be In- 
tendant and Harmost of Boeotia. Such treatment was 
considered lenient. But the clemency of Demetrius was 
most marked in the case of Pisis, whom he had taken 
prisoner. For, instead of punishing him, he welcomed 
him with great kindness and appointed him polemarch in 
Thespiae. 

Not long after this, Lysimachus was captured by Dromi- 
chaetes: and Demetrius: immediately hastened towards 
Thrace, hoping to find it undefended. The Boeotians seized 
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the opportunity to raise again the standard of revolt. At 
one and the same moment Demetrius received news of the 
Boeotian revolt and of the release of Lysimachus, 
B.C. 291 Retracing his steps with all speed and in high 
indignation, he found that the Boeotians had 
already been defeated in battle by his son, Antigonus, and 
had withdrawn into Thebes, which he started to besiege for 
the second time. 

XL. Meanwhile Pyrrhus had overrun Thessaly and ap- 
peared as far south as Thermopylae; so Demetrius, leaving 
Antigonus to direct the siege, moved rapidly against him. 
Pyrrhus beat a hasty retreat, and Demetrius, after stationing 
a force of 10,000 infantry and 1000 cavalry in Thessaly, re- 
turned to press on the siege of Thebes. He brought up his 
famous “ city-taker,”” which was moved by levers so slowly 
and with such immense toil, owing to its size and weight, 
that in two months it scarcely progressed two furlongs. 

The Boeotians offered a stout resistance, and Demetrius 
forced his -soldiers to fight frequently and imperil their 
lives more from mere combativeness than any real necessity. 
Antigonus, seeing a number of men fall, became very 
agitated, and exclaimed: “ Why, father, should we let 
these lives be lost without necessity ?” Demetrius, in 
an irritated tone, replied: “ What’s that to you? Why 
do you worry? Have you got to find rations for the 
dead ?”’ However, not wishing it to be supposed that 
he only exposed his troops, he plunged himself into the 
dangers of battle, and received a shot-wound in the neck. 
The wound was serious; but he did not relax his efforts, 
until he had once again ‘captured Thebes. 

His entry into the city filled the citizens with anxiety 
and terror ; for they anticipated the most drastic treatment. 

"Demetrius, however, confined himself to thirteen 
B.c. 290 executions and a few banishments, and pardoned. 
the rest of the people. Thus, Thebes, which 
had not yet been rebuilt for ten yeara,% was captured 
twice in that short period. 
28 Thebes was razed by Alexander the Great in 336 B.o. It 


was rebuilt by Cassander in 316 8.c., or twenty-six years before 
Demetrius took it for the second time. 
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When the date of the Pythian games approached, Demet- 
rius took upon himself to discharge quite a new function, 
and, as the Aitolians occupied the passes of Delphi, convened 
the solemn assembly and conducted the games at Athens, 
where, as he declared, it was fitting that the highest honours 
should be paid to Apollo, the ancestral deity of the Athenians, 
and reputed founder of their race. 

XLI. From Athens Demetrius returned to Macedonia. 
- Naturally averse from leading a quiet life, and seeing that 
his subjects, who at home were turbulent and interfering, 
obeyed him much more readily in the field, he opened a 
campaign against the Aitolians. He ravaged their country, 

and, leaving Pantauchus there with a con- 
B.c. 289 siderable part of his army, he marched to meet 

Pyrrhus, who was advancing against him. 
They missed one another, however, and Demetrius pro- 
ceeded to devastate Epirus, while Pyrrhus fell upon Pan- 
tauchus. In the battle which ensued, Pantauchus and 
Pyrrhus had a hand-to-hand fight, in which both were 
wounded; Pyrrhus, however, beat him, slew a number 
of his troops, and took 5000 prisoners. 

This defeat did Demetrius immense damage; for the 
admiration which Pyrrhus won by his personal exploits 
was greater than the hatred inspired by his success, and 
from the date of this battle onward he enjoyed a high and 
briliant repute among the Macedonians. Many of them 
went so far as to declare that in Pyrrhus alone of all the 
kings could even a ghost of Alexander’s courage be dis- 
cerned, and that the others, particularly Demetrius, were 
mere mummers, who aped the mighty dead in pride and 
cruelty alone. And indeed, there was a very theatrical air 
about Demetrius, with his magnificent vestments, his 

splendid double mitre upon his brow, his purple, gold-edged 

robes, and his shoes of rich purple felt embroidered with 
gold. For many years a cloak, which was being made for 
him, stood on the loom; s presumptuous work it was, 
representing the universe and the phenomena of heaven. 
It was taken, half-completed, when his power was over- 
thrown ; but no one dared to wear it, although in after 
years Macedonia boasted not a few presumptuous kings. 
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XLII. This spectacular display was not the only way in 
which Demetrius irritated a people unused to such exhibi- 
tions. They resented equally his luxury and his mode of 
life; and his reserve and iaccessibility gave them the 
greatest offence. He used either to refuse to grant an 
interview altogether, or, if he accorded it, to treat such as 
presented themselves with harshness and discourtesy. 
For example, he kept an Athenian embassy waiting for two 
years, although he took a greater interest in the Athenians 
than in any other Greek people. And again, when a single 
ambassador arrived from Lacedaemon, he was very annoyed, 
and affected to have been treated with contumely. The 
ambassador, however, was prepared with a smart reply of 
the laconic kind ; and, when Demetrius said to him: 
“* What do you mean ? Have the Lacedaemonians sent me 
only one ambassador ?” he replied: “ Yes, Sire, one am- 
bassador for the only King.” 

One day when Demetrius was out driving with less than 
his usual state, and seemed to be in an affable mood, a crowd 
collected and presented him with written petitions. He 
received them all, and wrapped them up in his cloak, to 
the great delight of the petitioners, who followed his carriage. 
But, when he came to the bridge over the Axius, he unfolded 
the cloak, and pitched all the petitions into the river. This 
action grievously offended the Macedonians, who believed 
themselves to be no longer the subjects of a king, but the 
victims of a tyrant’s outrage, and who recalled, or listened to 
those who recalled, the moderation and affability of Philip 
in such matters. One day, for example, on old woman en- 
countered Philip in the street, and made repeated requests 
for an audience. Philip declared that he had not the time 
to listen to her ; whereupon the old dame screamed out : 
“Then cease being King.” Philip was very nettled, and 
returned to his palace pondering upon the incident ; with 
the result that he put everything aside, and devoted himself 
for several days to the affairs of such as desired to approach 
him, starting with the old dame herself. 

Nothing, indeed, so befits a king as the administration 
‘of justice. The god of war, as Timotheus says, is a tyrant, 
but Law, in Pindar’s phrase, i is Lord of All. Homer says 
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that Zeus has assigned to kings the preservation and 
protection, not of “ City-takers,”’ not of armoured ships, 
but of Law and Equity; and it is not the most martial, 
the most violent, the most bloody of kings, but the most 
just, whom the poet called the familiar friend and disciple 
of Zeus. But Demetrius was pleased to assume a title 
very different to that which is bestowed upon the King 
of Heaven. While Zeus is called the Protector of Cities,*’ 
Demetrius styled himself the City-taker. Thus, ignorant 
brute force set evil in the place of good, and confounded 
crime with glory. 

XLITI. To resume, however. Demetrius, who lay danger- 
ously ill at Pella, now came very near losing Macedonia ; 
for Pyrrhus made a sudden incursion, and penetrated as far 
as Edessa. As soonas he had recovered, however, Demet- 

rius without any difficulty chased the enemy 
B.c. 288 out of the country, and came to some sort of 

agreement with him; for he had no wish to be 
always stumbling against Pyrrhus, and obliged to keep 
strong positions fortified against him, to the detriment of 
the designs which occupied his mind. These projects were 
no less than the recovery of the entire empire which had 
been subject to his father; and the preparations, which 
he was making, did not fall short of the magnitude of his 
hopes and of his enterprise. 

He had already formed an army of 98,000 men, not 
counting the cavalry, which amounted to little fewer 
than 12,000. At the same time he laid down keels for 
a fleet of 500 ships, some at Peiraeus, others at Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Pella. He visited each dockyard in person, 
pointing out what should be done, and lending a helping 
hand in the work; and everyone was astounded not 
merely at the number, but at the dimensions, of his 
productions. No one had ever yet seen a ship with fifteen 
or sixteen banks of oars; though at a much later date 
Ptolemy Philopator constructed one with forty banks, 
which was 280 cubits in length, and forty-eight cubits 
high from keel to gunwale. Its complement of sailors, 
apart from rowers, was 400; its rowers numbered 4000; 

7% Homer, i. 238. 
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and besides these it held little fewer.than 3000 regular 
soldiers upon the main and lower decks. But this ship, 
which differed but little from a fixed building, and was 
only set in motion with extreme difficulty and danger, 
was & mere curiosity, and intended for show, not for use. 
In the ships built by Demetrius, however, beauty never 
interfered with fighting capacity, and so far were their 
magnificent appointments from destroying their utility, 
that their speed and practicality were even more astonish- 
ing than their size. 

XLIV. This armament, greater than any king had 
possessed since the days of Alexander, was destined for the 
subjection of Asis. The three kings, Seleucus, Ptolemy, 
and Lysimachus, formed a league against Demetrius, and 
sent a joint embassy to Pyrrhus to bid him harry Macedonia 
and take no account of the treaties by which Demetrius, 
without giving him any assurance against being attacked, 
had acquired for himself the power to attack whom he 
wished. Pyrrhus consented to their proposals; and 
Demetrius, who still dallied, found himself involved in an 
extensive war. At one and the same moment Ptolemy 

, arrived with an immense fleet and roused Greece 
B.c. 287 to revolt, while Lysimachus and Pyrrhus in- 
vaded Macedonia from Thrace and from the 

border respectively, and carried through it fire and 
sword, | 

Demetrius left his son to look after Greece, and undertook 
himself the defence of Macedonia. He marched first against 
Lysimachus, and on his way received the news that Pyrrhus 
had taken the city of Beroea. This piece of news spread 
rapidly through the Macedonian army. Disorder sur- 
rounded Demetrius on every side ; his camp was filled with 
lamentations and tears; his soldiers cursed him in their 
rage, refused to stay with him, and wanted to march away, 
nominally to their homes, but in reality to join Lysimachus. 
Demetrius determined to remove as far as possible from 
Lysimachus, and turn himself against Pyrrhus. Lysimachus, 
so Demetrius argued, was a Macedonian and had many 
close friends in Macedonia owing to his connection with 
Alexander, but Pyrrhus was an intruder and a foreigner, 
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for whom the Macedonians would not have a greater regard 
than for himself. However, he was much deceived in his 
calculations. No sooner had he pitched his camp before 
Pyrrhus, than his soldiers, who had always admired the 
latter’s brilliant feats of arms, and were accustomed by 
immemorial usage to regard the best soldier as the most fit 
to reign, now learning the clemency which Pyrrhus showed 
to his prisoners, and being desirous of getting rid of Demet- 
rius once and for all in favour of one or other of his enemies, 
began to desert. At first they went away secretly and im 
small detachinents; but in a short time the whole camp 

became a scene of open commotion and uproar. 
B.c. 287 At last a few mdividuals dared to approach 

Demetrius, and advised him todepart and save his 
life, since the Macedonians had finally refused to fight in de- 
fence of his luxurious splendour. These expressions appeared. 
to Demetrius very moderate, compared with the brutal 
way in which others addressed him. He passed into his 
tent, as though he were not a King but an actor, changed 
his gorgeous stage cloak for a dingy one, and departed un- 
observed. Most of his troops had hastened to plunder his 
tent, and were fighting with one another as they tore it to 
pieces, when Pyrrhus appeared upon the scene and made 
himself master of their camp without meeting any resist- 
ance. And so the whole of Macedonia, which for seven 
years had rested secure beneath the rule of Demetrius, 
was partitioned between Pyrrhus and Lysimachus. 

XLV. Thus Demetrius was driven from his kingdom and 
took refuge in Cassandreia. His wife, Phila, was deeply 
distressed. She could not endure to see Demetrius, most 
ill-fated of kings, reduced once more to the level of a 
common citizen and an exile; so she renounced all hope, 
and, disgusted with her husband’s fate, which was more 
constant in misfortune than in prosperity, took a draught 
of poison and expired. Demetrius, thinking to reassemble 
the shattered remnants of his fleet, sailed away to Greece, 
and gathered around him his generals and friends in that 
country. The words of Menelaus in the play of Sophocles * 
give a good picture of the fortunes of Demetrius : 

% Possibly in the lost play Hermione. 
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“Ever whirls my fate on God’s revolving wheel, 
Inconstant ever, like the moon’ 8 sad face 
That even for two nights can ne’er retain 
A proere form. At first in heaven’s dark dome 
ars her fair young face, that passing days 
e still more beauteous, still more round and full, 
Uatil, behold ! in majesty she rides ; 
And then—she wanes and sinks to nothingness.”’ 


The simile contained in these verses, indeed, would apply 
even more aptly to Demetrius than to Menelaus. His 
fortunes waxed and waned, grew full and then collapsed 
again; his power, at the very moment when it seemed 
utterly darkened and eclipsed, would suddenly shine forth 
afresh, while armies, gathering round, would bit by bit light 
the full orb of hope. Now for the first time Demetrius 
visited the cities of Greece as a simple citizen, destitute of 
royal trappings ; ; and someone, who saw him thus at Thebes, 
applied to him, very happily, the following lines of 
Euripides :— 


‘‘God once, a mortal now, he visits Dirce’s springs 
And stands by the waters of Ismenus’ stream.’ 


XLVI. When once more he had good reason to hope for 
a throne, and the form and substance of empire were once 
again gathered about him, Demetrius restored to the 
Thebans their ancient constitution. The Athenians, how- 
ever, refused to have anything to do with him, removed 
from the list of Archons Eponymi the name of Diphilus, 
who had been entered as priest of the Saviours, 
B.c. 287 and decreed that the appointment of magis- 
trates should be conducted henceforth in accord- 
ance with ancient usage. Then, seeing that Demetrius was 
stronger than they had anticipated, they sent to fetch 
Pyrrhus from Macedonia. Demetrius, in a fit of rage, 
marched against them, and laid obstinate siege to the city. 
The Athenian people, thereupon, sent the philosopher, 
Crates, a distinguished and influential man, to see him; 
and Demetrius, influenced partly by the prayers of Crates 
on behalf of Athens, and partly by his own reflections upon 
the advice which Crates gave him as to his true interests, 
2 Bacchantes, 4 
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raised the siege, and, assembling all his ships, and em- 
barking 11,000 troops inclusive of cavalry, sailed off to 
Asia, with the intention of raising Caria and Lydia in re- 
volt against Lysimachus. At Miletus he was welcomed by 
Kurydice, the sister of Phila, who was accompanied by one 
of the daughters she had by Ptolemy. This daughter was 
Ptolemais, who, through the good services of Seleucus, had 
once been betrothed to Demetrius. With KEurydice’s con- 
sent Demetrius now married her. 

As soon as the wedding was over, he turned his attention 
to winning the support of the Ionian cities. Many 
attached themselves voluntarily to his cause, while many 
others he forced to do so. He captured Sardis, and some 
of Lysimachus’ generals deserted to him, bringing with 
them troops and money. When Agathocles, the son of 
_ Lysimachus, advanced with an army, Demetrius marched 

inland to Phrygia, determined, if he could seize Armenia, 
to rouse Media to revolt and make himself master of the 
countries of the interior, where, if he were repulsed, he 
could find plenty of places of refuge and ample means of 
retreat. Agathocles followed him. Though successful 

in all encounters with the enemy, Demetrius 
B.c. 287 was much embarrassed by the difficulty of 

obtaining supplies and fodder. Then, too, his 
troops began to have suspicions regarding his move- 
ment towards Armenia and Media. At the same time, 
the dearth of supplies became more marked, and, owing to 
some mistake about the ford over the River Lycus, a number 
of men were carried away by the stream and perished. 
However, the troops still joked at his expense, and some- 
body wrote up at the door of his tent the opening verses 
of Gédipus with a slight alteration : 


“O child of blind old Antigonus, 
To what spot are we come?’ % 


XLVII. At last, as usually happens, when men are forced 
to eat what they can get, plague followed on the heels of 
% (dipus Coloneus: Cidipus addresses his denghter Antigone : 


‘*O child of a blind old man, Antigone. . . The parody is 
effected by the change of a letter. 
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famine ; and Demetrius, after losing in all no less than 
8000 men, retraced his steps with the remnant of his 
troops, and descended to Tarsus. He was anxious to avoid 
this place, which was then in the dominions of Seleucus, in 
order to avoid giving that prince any ground for inter- 
ference. It was, however, impossible for him to do so, in 
view of the utterly destitute condition of his troops, and of 
the fact that Agathocles had fortified the passes of Mount 
Taurus. In this dilemma he addressed to Seleucus a letter, 
in which he first lamented at great length his own mis- 
fortunes, and then proceeded earnestly to beseech and im- 
plore Seleucus to take pity ona man, who could claim a family 
connection with him, and whose sufferings deserved the 
sympathy even of his foes. Seleucus was touched by this 
letter, and wrote to his generals at Tarsus to provide 
Demetrius himself with maintenance upon a royal scale, 
and his army with unstinted supplies. But Patrocles, a 
man whom Seleucus regarded as of great intelligence and 
trustworthiness, came to him, and declared that, though 
the expense of maintaining the troops of Demetrius was not 
very great, Seleucus should not, with a due regard to his 
own interests, allow Demetrius himself to stay in the coun- 
try. Demetrius, he urged, was at all times the most violent 
and most enterprising of princes, but he was now reduced 
to a condition, which impels even those who are 
B.c. 287 naturally moderate to audacity and crime. 
Exasperated by this suggestion, Seleucus set 
out for Cilicia with a large army. Demetrius, astounded 
and rather alarmed at the rapidity with which Seleucus had 
changed his mind, withdrew into the fastnesses of Mount 
Taurus, and sent asking Seleucus to allow him to win for 
himself an empire among the independent barbarians, where 
he could end his life and find rest from his wanderings and 
exile ; or if Seleucus could not grant him this, he begged 
him at least to maintain his army through the winter in its 
present quarters, and not to drive him out naked and desti- 
tute and expose him to the mercy of his enemies. 
XLVIII. Seleucus, who regarded all these pleadings with 
suspicion, bade Demetrius, if he wished it, winter for two 
months in Cataonia, on condition that he surrendered his 
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most influential friends as hostages. At the same time he 
fortified the passes into Syria. Demetrius, thus hemmed 
in and surrounded on all sides, like a wild beast, was driven 
to use force, and overran the country. Seleucus attacked 
him, but Demetrius always had the advantage in these 
conflicts. One day Seleucus launched against him his 
scythed chariots, which Demetrius received and routed— 
a success which he followed up by chasing the defenders 
from the passes into Syria and making himself master of 
them. 

His resolution was now quite restored ; and as he saw that 
his troops had recovered their confidence, he made ready to 
engage Seleucus in a battle in which the victor’s prize 
would be an empire. Seleucus was now himself in con- 
siderable difficulties. He had refused the proffered help of 
Lysimachus, whom he both distrusted and feared; on the 
other hand, he hesitated to try conclusions with Demetrius 
without an ally, for he dreaded his enemy’s despair and 
that unending vicissitude of fortune which converted his 
most hopeless entanglements into the most important 
victories. Meanwhile, however, Demetrius was seized by 
a severe illness, which seriously impaired his health and 
utterly ruined his fortune. Some of his troops deserted 
to the enemy, while others disbanded and disappeared. 
Forty days later, Demetrius, scarcely recovered from his 
illness, rallied his remaining troops, and set out, so far as 
the enemy could see and conjecture, for Cilicia ; but during 
the night, and without sound of trumpet, he wheeled round, 
crossed: the Amanus, and devastated the lowlands as far as 
Cyrrhestica. 

XLIX. Seleucus now appeared and camped close at hand. 
During the night Demetrius broke up his camp and marched 

against Seleucus, who had long retired to rest 
B.c. 286 in ignorance of the enemy’s propinquity. He 

was startled out of his sleep, however, by the 
arrival of some deserters, who informed him of the im- 
pending danger. Leaping out of bed, he ordered the call 
to arms to be sounded, and, as he slipped on his boots, 
called out to his friends that he was in the clutches of a 
terrible monster. Demetrius, perceiving by the hubbub 
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in the enemy’s camp that his movements had been dis- 
covered, beat a hasty retreat. But at daybreak Seleucus 
was upon him; and Demetrius, entrusting one wing to an 
officer of his staff, took command of the other himself, and 
routed the enemy. Seleucus, however, dismounted, doffed 
his helmet, and, with a light shield in his hand, went to meet 
the mercenary troops of Demetrius, and, when he had made 
himself known to them, exhorted them to come over to 
him ; they knew, he told them, that it was with the desire to 
spare them, not Demetrius, that he had so long and per- 
sistently refrained from attacking them. Upon this, the 
mercenaries one and all saluted him, acclaimed him as their | 
King, and passed over to his side. 

Demetrius, who perceived in this disaster the culmina- 
tion of his many vicissitudes, broke and fled towards the 
Pass of Amanus, where with a few friends and servants he 
flung himself into a thick wood, and waited for nightfall. 
He wanted, if possible, to take the road to Caunus, and make 
his way along it to the coast, where he hoped to find his 
fleet in the roads. He discovered, however, that he and his 
companions had not sufficient provisions even for a single 
day ; so he started to consider other plans. At this juncture 
Sosigenes, one of his companions, arrived, with 400 
gold pieces in his purse; and, hoping with these resources 
to gain the coast, the whole party set out for the passes 
under cover of night. But the passes were ablaze with the 
enemy's camp-fires ; and Demetrius and his friends aban- 
doned that road and returned once more to their hiding- 
place. Their numbers were now smaller, for some had run 
away; and the spirits of those who remained were not so 
buoyant as before. Someone dared even to suggest that 
Demetrius should surrender himself to Seleucus; where- 
upon Demetrius drew his sword and tried to kill himself. 
But his friends gathered round him with words of consola- 
tion, and at length prevailed upon him to surrender ; so he 
sent a messenger to tell Seleucus that he delivered himself 
and his belongings into his hands. 

L. Upon hearing this, Seleucus declared that Demetrius 
owed his life, not to any good fortune of his own, but to 
that fate which, beside all the other glories it had brought, 
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presented him, Seleucus, with this opportunity of showing 
his mercy and humanity. He then called his stewards, 

and ordered them to pitch a royal tent and 
B.c. 286 make all other preparations necessary to accord 

Demetrius a magnificent reception. There was 
with Seleucus a certain Apollonides, an old and intimate 
friend of Demetrius. Seleucus sent him immediately to 
Demetrius, in order that the latter might be more at his 
ease, and more confident in approaching a friend and 
relative. As soon as the sentiments of Seleucus became 
known, at first a few, and then the greater part, of his 
friends hastened to visit Demetrius and vied with one an- 
other in paying him court; for it was anticipated that he 
would very soon be the most powerful man in Seleucus’ 
train. 

This incident changed the pity of Seleucus into jealousy, 
and gave the envious and ill-natured their opportunity 
to divert and destroy the King’s humane intentions by 
terrifying him into the belief that, the instant Demetrius 
appeared, the army would be filled with serious revolu- 
tionary intrigues. Apollonides, full of joy, had just reached 
Demetrius; others had just arrived with marvellous stories 
about the kindness of Seleucus; and Demetrius himself 
after this long series of disasters and misfortunes, though 
once he had thought it shame to surrender himself, had just 
changed his mind, and recovered his confidence and belief 
in the future; when Pausanias came up with a mixed 
force of about 1000 infantry and cavalry. With these he 
suddenly surrounded Demetrius, separated him from the 
others, and, without bringing him into the presence of 
Seleucus, took him off to the Syrian Chersonese. 

There Demetrius passed the rest of his days, surrounded. by 
a strong guard: but Seleucus provided him with adequate 
attendance, money, and food, which was prepared daily in 
faultless style. Besides this, there were placed at his dis- 
posal the royal race-courses and gardens, and the parks 
stocked with animals for the chase. Permission was given 
to any of his friends who accompanied him into exile to live 
with him; and those who came from the Court to visit 
him, always brought courteous messages from Seleucus, and 
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bade him look forward with confidence to a satisfactory 
settlement, as soon as Antiochus and Stratonice arrived. 

LI. Finding himself in this plight, Demetrius wrote to 
his son, and to his officers and friends at Athens and 

Corinth, and told them to put no trust in letters 
B.c. 286 purporting to come from him and bearing his 

seal, but to act as though he were dead, and 
preserve the Greek cities and the remnant of his power for 
Antigonus. When he received the news of his father’s 
capture, Antigonus was deeply distressed. He put on 
mourning, and wrote in imploring tones to all the Kings 
and to Seleucus himself, offering to surrender everything 
that still remained to him, and expressing his readiness, 
above all, to serve as a hostage for his father. Many states 
and rulers joined him in this petition. Lysimachus, how- 
ever, held aloof, and even sent and promised Seleucus a 
large sum of money, if he put Demetrius to death. Seleucus 
had always detested Lysimachus, but, after this offer, 
he yegarded him as an even greater villain and scoundrel 
than before. However, he still kept Demetrius under 
guard, waiting for the arrival of his son, Antiochus, and 
Stratonice, who were to have the pleasure of liberating 
the prisoner ; and so time passed on. 

LIT. Demetrius, at the outset, endured the buffets of 
fortune with patience, and at last grew accustomed to 
bearing his present lot with resignation. He began by 
exercising his body in running and in the chase, so far as 
he was able; but gradually he was overcome by laziness 
and a repugnance for such amusements. He then devoted 
himself to wine and dice, in which diversions he passed most 
of his time, either because he shrank from those reflections 
which, in moments of sobriety, his present circumstances 
thrust upon him, and wished to drown thought in drunken- 
ness, or because he was conscious that this was the life 
which, though mad folly and vainglory had always led him 
astray, he had long yearned for and pursued, and for which 
he had brought much trouble upon himself and others, 
seeking amid arms and fleets and camps for that blessing, 
which now, without expecting it, he had found amid in- 
action, leisure, and repose. Indeed, what other object can 
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war and peril have for those sorry kings whose hearts and 
minds are evil? Not only do they pursue luxury and 
pleasure in place of virtue and honour, but they know not 
how to enjoy truly the pleasure and luxury which they 
pursue. 

After remaining, then, for three years in captivity in 
the Chersonese, Demetrius sickened of idleness, satiety, 

and wine, and died in the fifty-sixth year of his 
B.c. 283 age. Seleucus was greatly blamed, and repented 

very bitterly of having conceived suspicions 
against Demetrius, and of having failed to follow the ex- 
ample of Dromichaetes, who, Thracian and barbarian though 
he was, had treated his prisoner Lysimachus in a manner 80 
humane and royal. 

LIII. Even the funeral of Demetrius was conducted 
with a certain air of tragedy and theatrical display. His 
son Antigonus, when he heard that the remains were being 
brought by sea, put out with all his ships and went to meet 
them near the Cyclades. There he received the urn, which 
was of beaten gold, and placed it on board of his largest 
flagship. The cities, at which they touched, laid wreaths 
upon the urn, and sent representatives in full mourning 
to accompany the ashes and be present at the funeral. 
When the fleet sailed into Corinth, the urn, draped with the 
royal purple and decorated with a crown, was placed in a 
conspicuous position upon the forecastle, and beside it 
stood young guardsmen under arms. Xenophantus, the 
most famous flautist of the day, was seated close by, and 
played a very solemn hymn. And, as the rowers kept time 
with the music, the sound of the oars answered the measured 
cadences of the flute; it was like the lament of a chorus 
in a tragedy. But it was for Antigonus himself that the 
people who had assembled on the shore showed most pity 
and sorrow, when they saw him bowed with grief and 
weeping bitterly. When Corinth had laid upon the urn 
her wreaths and honours, Antigonus conveyed the remains 
to Demetrias, and there laid them to rest, in a city called 
after Demetrius and formed from a combination of several 
little towns near Tolcus. 

Demetrius left two children by his wife Phila, Antigonus 
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and Stratonice; two sons called Demetrius, of whom one, 
surnamed Leptus, he had had by an Illyrian woman, and 
the other, the King of Cyrene, by Ptolemais ; and one son 
by Deidameia, Alexander, who passed his life in Egypt. 
He is also said to have had by Eurydice a son called Corragus. 
His descendants reigned without interruption down to 
Perseus, in whose days the Romans subdued Macedonia.** 

But the Macedonian drama is played, and it is time to 
ring on the Roman. 


168 B.c. Vide Aimilius Paulus. 
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I. THE grandfather of Antonius was the orator of that 
name, who supported the party of Sulla and was put to 
death by Marius. His father, known as Antonius Creticus,! 
won neither fame nor success in the political world. He was, 
however, a broad-minded and kindly man; and one may 
learn his generosity from the following little incident. He 
was not a man of great property, a circumstance in which 
his wife found reason to hamper his generous proclivities. 
One day a friend came to his house, and asked for some 
money. Antonius had none; however, he ordered his 
slave-boy to fill a silver cup with water and bring it to him. 
The boy did as he was told ; and Antonius wet his chin, as 
though he intended to shave. But, as soon as the boy, 
upon some fresh pretext, was got out of the way, he pre- 
sented the cup to his friend, and bade him make use of it. 
A great hue and cry after the cup soon filled the household. 
His wife became very angry, and wanted to have each of 
the servants examined separately. But Antonius, seeing 
her distress, confessed his guilt and begged to be forgiven. 

II. His wife was Julia, a daughter of the house of the 
Caesars, and a woman who might rank among the noblest 
and most virtuous women of her day. After the death of 
her husband Antonius, she undertook the upbringing of 
Antonius, their son, and married Cornelius Lentulus, who 
having been involved in the Catilinarian conspiracy, was 
executed by order of Cicero. Her wrongs, it seems, were 
‘ the cause and origin of the bitter hatred which Antonius 


1 He was called Oreticus as Scipio was called Africanus ; but 
in the case of Antonius the title was a mockery, because his 
military operations in Crete were a failure. 
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felt for Cicero. Antonius at any rate tells us that even the 
dead body of Lentulus was not restored to them until his 
mother had gone on her knees before Cicero’s wife. This 
assertion, however, is a palpable falsehood. None of the 
conspirators, who suffer punishment on this occasion at 
Cicero’s hands, were prohibited burial. 

Antonius, we are told, a remarkably handsome young 
man, fell a victim to the friendship and intimacy of Curio. 
This man’s influence was like a plague. Himself absolutely 
uncontrolled in sensual indulgence, he plunged Antonius 
into the pleasures of wine and women, and into a course 
of wild and reckless extravagance, in the hope of getting 
him into his power. These courses involved Antonius 
in debts amounting to 250 talents*—a heavy burden 
for so young a man. Though Curio went surety for 
the whole of this sum, Antonius’ father got wind of the 
matter and turned his son out of his house. For a short 

time Antonius associated himself with the 
B.c. 62 tumultuous career which Clodius, the most 

audacious and vilest demagogue of the day, 
was pursuing. He soon, however, became sated with the 
insane proceedings of his leader, and alarmed at the coalition 
which was being formed against him. He left Italy and 
went to Greece, where he passed his time in practising 
rhetoric, and in pursuits calculated to inure him to the toils 
of a soldier’s life. He studied the so-called Asiatic style 
of rhetoric, which was at that time in the greatest vogue, 
and which bore a great affinity to his own vainglorious and 
wanton life, so fall of empty vanity and ill-balanced 
ambition. 

III. Gabinius, a consular, who was on his way to Syria, 
endeavoured to persuade Antonius to start for the front. 

Antonius refused to accompany him in a private 
B.C. 58-56 capacity, but, upon being offered a command 
of cavalry, consented to take part in the cam- 
paign. His first service was against Aristobulus, who had 
roused the Jews to revolt. Himself the first to set foot 
upon the highest ramparts, he drove Aristobulus from his 
whole line of fortifications. Though his own force was 
2 About £60,000. . 
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meagre, and that of Aristobulus many times superior to it 
in numbers, he did not hesitate to engage the enemy, whom 
he routed and slaughtered almost to a man. Aristobulus 
and his son were taken prisoners. | 

After this, Ptolemy offered Gabinius 10,000 talents,® 
if he would join him in invading Egypt and help 
him to recover his kingdom. Most of the Roman officers 
were epposed to the project. Even Gabinius was rather 
weary of the war, although quite captivated by the pro- 
mised 10,000 talents. Antonius, however, eager for wider 
opportunities, looked kindly upon the overtures of Ptole- 
my, and by his importunity induced Gabinius to under- 
take the proposed campaign. The road to Pelusium gave 

the Romans greater apprehension than the 
B.c. 55 __ perils of the war itself. The route lay through 

a deep, sandy, waterless desert along by 
Ecregma, and the marshes of Serbonis, which the Egyptians 
call the “ Breathings of Typhon,” and which appear to be 
formed by the percolation of the Red Sea at the point 
where the isthmus,‘ which divides it from the Mediter- 
ranean, 1s narrowest. 

Antonius, with the cavalry, was sent forward, and not 
only occupied the passes but also took Pelusium. The 
capture of this important city and its garrison at once 
rendered the route secure for the rest of the army, and con- 
firmed the hopes of victory entertained by Gabinius. The 
enemy also profited by Antonius’ generosity. For, when 
Ptolemy, as soon as he arrived in Pelusium, convulsed by 
passion and hate, insisted upon a massacre of the Egyptians, 
Antonius objected and prevented him from carrying out 
his design. 

In the numerous important battles and engagements, in 
which he took part, Antonius gave many proofs of his being 
possessed of the daring and provident genius of the born 
general; and particularly upon one occasion, when by a 
magnificently executed turning movement he enabled the 
troops attacking the enemy in front to win a victory. For 
this service he received rewards and appropriate distinc- 
tions. 

3 About £2,400,000. 4 The Isthmus of Suez. 
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The populace, too, did not fail to observe the humanity 

with which he treated Archelaus. Intimate companion, 

ancestral friend as he was of the dead King, with 

B.c. 56 whom in life he had been forced to fight, An- 

tonius sought out his body when he fell in battle, 

and had it buried with royal-pomp and circumstance. And 

so Antonius left behind him in Alexandria a very consider- 

able reputation ; while his comrades in arms regarded him 
as the most brilliant officer in the Roman army. 

IV. In addition to all this, he possessed a distinguished 
and well-bred carriage ; and his tne chin, broad forehead, 
and high hooked nose were thought to possess that look of 
manliness, which distinguishes the portraits and busts of 
Heracles. There was indeed an ancient legend that the 
Antonii were descended from Anton, the son of Heracles. 
This legend, Antonius thought, found confirmation in the 
personal resemblance to which we have alluded; and he 
tried to enhance the illusion by adopting a similarity of 
dress. Whenever he was likely to be seen by a number of . 
people, he always appeared with his tunic girded up to his 
thigh, with a long sword by his side, and enveloped in a 
coarse thick cloak. Howbeit, his swaggering tone, his 
bantering manner, his barefaced drunkenness, his habit of 
sitting down with the common soldiers at meals, and 
sharing the. privates’ mess, vulgar though they appeared 
to his brother officers, inspired the rank and file with extra- 
ordinary good-will and affection towards him. His love 
affairs were conducted not without s certain elegance. He 
frequently used the tender passions to further his own ends, 
now helping his friends in their amours, now submitting 
with great good humour to being rallied upon his own. 
His liberality, his distribution of favours to his troops and 
to his friends with an open and generous hand, gave him a 
good start upon the road to power, and, when he had at- 
tained greatness, carried him, in spite of the countless 
blunders he committed, to a position of even greater 
grandeur. I shall narrate a single instance of his munifi- 
cence. He once directed that a present of 250,000 
drachmas °—decies as the Romana call it—should be 

5 Not quite £10,000. 
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given to one of his friends. His steward was astounded, 
and, in order that he might show his master the size of 
the present, made a pile of the money in the hall of the 
house. Antonius, happening to pass through, inquired 
what the heap of money was; and the bailiff replied that 
it was the present he had ordered to be made. Thereupon, 
Antonius, perceiving his steward’s ungenerous intention, 
exclaimed: “I thought a dectes was much more than 
that. This is a trifle. Add another decies to it.” This 
incident, however, belongs to a later chapter. 

V. When schism fell upon the Roman State, and the 
aristocratic party made common cause with Pompeius who 
was in Rome, while the democrats summoned Caesar, who 

was abroad on active service, from Gaul, Curio, 
B.c. 54-50 the friend of Antonius, turned a political somer- 
sault, devoted himself to Caesar’s interests, and 
drew Antonius over to his cause. The gift of oratory, 
which Curio possessed, gave him great influence with the 
- masses. By a lavish disbursement of the funds with which 
Caesar provided him, he secured for Antonius, first of all, 
an appointment to a tribuneship, and afterwards election 
to the priestly college, called Augures, whose duty it is to 
watch the omens in the flight of birds. No sooner had 
Antonius entered upon his tribuneship than he proved him- 
self a strong support for the partisans of Caesar. 
B.c. 49 When the consul, Marcellus, made over to Pom- 
pelus thetroops alreadycalled out, and authorised 
him to raise further levies, Antonius offered opposition, and 
passed a decree directing that the army already assembled 
should sail to Syria and reinforce Bibulus who was con- 
ducting the war against the Parthians, and forbidding troops 
henceforth to enrol themselves under Pompeius’ standard. 
Again, when the Senate refused to receive Caesar’s de- 
spatches, or even allow them to be read, Antonius, in virtue 
of the authority of his office, read them himself and made 
many converts in the Senate, since, to judge by what he 
wrote, Caesar’s claims appeared both just and moderate. 

At last the discussion in the Senate was reduced to two 
main questions; firstly, whether it was agreed that 
Pompeius should disband his armies, and secondly, whether 
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it was agreed that Caesar should do the same. A 
few demanded that Pompeius should lay aside his arms, 
while the whole House, with few exceptions, called upon 
Caesar to do so. Thereupon Antonius rose and put the 
question, whether it was agreed that Pompeius and Caesar 
should simultaneously lay aside their arms and disband 
their forces. This proposal was enthusiastically received 
by the whole Senate. Members shouted their approval 
from every part of the House, and called for a division, 
The consuls, however, refused to accede to their demands. 
Then Caesar’s friends ‘brought forward further propositions 
of apparent moderation. Cato assailed them, and the 

consul, Lentulus, expelled Antonius from the 
B.c. 49 Senate. As he left the House, Antonius poured 

imprecations upon the heads of the Senators ; 
and, having dressed himself in servants’ clothes, and hired 
a carriage, he hastened, accompanied by Quintus Cassius, 
to Caesar. As soon as they came in sight of Caesar’s camp, 
they began to shout at the top of their voices, exclaiming 
that decency and order no longer existed 1n the Roman State, 
when even Tribunes were denied the right of free speech, 
and everyone who raised his voice in the interests of justice 
was driven from the Senate and exposed to the risk of 
losing his life. 

VI. Immediately after this Caesar entered Italy with his 
army. Now this fact alone proves how utterly mistaken 
Cicero was, when he wrote in the Philippics, that, as Helen 
was the cause of the Trojan War, so Antony was responsible 
for the civil war of Rome. Caius Caesar was not so pliant, 
not so easily driven by indignation to abandon his care- 
fully laid plans, that, if he had not long before determined 
upon this line of action, he would thus in an instant have 
declared war upon his country, just because he saw Cassius 
and Antonius, meanly clad, fleeing in a hired carriage to seek 
his protection. As a matter of fact, he had long been want- 


rew 


ing a pretext for war; and the incidents, which we have — 


just recorded, provided him with a specious excuse and 
argument for declaring it. The insatiable love of power, 
the mad desire to be first and greatest, those very passions 
which long before had stirred Alexander and Cyrus, now 
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‘dragged Caesar into a conflict with all mankind. His 


objects could not be attained without the destruction of 
Pompeius. He advanced and took Rome. He drove 
Pompeius from the shores of Italy, and determined, as a pre- 
liminary step, to turn his attention to Pompeius’ armies 
in Spain. Then he got ready a fleet, and crossed to Greece 
in search of Pompelius, leaving the care of Rome to the 
Praetor, Lepidus, and of the armies and Italy to the 
Tribune, Antonius. 

Antonius won immediate popularity with the soldiers 
by associating freely with them during drill and at mess, 
and by giving them as much largess as his resources 
warranted. But he was hated by everyone else in the 
country. The demands of justice found him negligent, 

indifferent: he resented having to listen to 
B.c. 49 complaints: and his intrigues with foreign 

women brought him an evil reputation. And, 
in effect, Caesar’s power, which, so far as he was concerned, 
seemed anything but a tyranny, was objurgated even by 
his supporters on account of outrages, the chief responsi- 
bility for which reste with Antonius, who appears to have 
used his immense power to commit immense mistakes. 

VII. However that may be, when he returned from 
Spain, Caesar disregarded the charges preferred against 
Antonius, and employed him in the war against Pompeius, 
In doing this, Caesar was guilty of no error of judgment ; 
for Antonius was a brave and energetic soldier, and a capable 
leader. With a handful of men Caesar sailed from Brun- 
disium across the Ionian Gulf, and sent back the ships to 
Gabinius and Antonius with orders that they should embark 
the troops and cross to Macedonia with all speed. Gabinius, 
afraid to attempt the passage which the winter storms 
rendered dangerous, led his army round by the long over- 
land route. But Antonius, alarmed for the safety of 

Caesar, who was cut off amid a host of enemies, 
B.c. 48 attacked Libo’s triremes, which were lying off 
the mouth of the harbour, with a large flotilla of 
light vessels, and drove him from his post. He then em- 
barked 800 cavalry and 20,000 infantry, and put out to 
sea. He was sighted by the enemy, who gave chase. 
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A violent southerly gale, however, raised a terrific sea, 
which impeded the vessels of Libo; so Antonius managed 
to escape the danger which threatened him from that 
quarter. But his fleet meanwhile was being driven straight 
upon the precipitous rocks and cliffs of Epirus. Antonius 
abandoned all hope of safety. Suddenly from the mouth 
of the gulf there sprung up a strong south-west wind, and 
the billows began to roll off shore towards the open sea. 
With the land thus to windward, Antonius sailed gallantly 
along, and marked, as he passed, that the beach was strewn 
with wrecks. The force of the gale, indeed, had driven the 
pursuing triremes on shore at this point, and not a few of 
them had been destroyed. Antonius captured a large 
number of prisoners and great quantity of treasure, occu- 
pied Lissus, and, by arriving just in the nick of time with 
e0 considerable a force, inspired Caesar with great confi- 
ence. 

VIIL. In the continuous series of small engagements, 
which took place between the armies of Caesar and Pompeius, 
Antonius covered himself with distinction. Twice, when 

Caesar’s troops were fleeing in headlong rout, 
B.c. 48 Antonius braved them in person, stopped their 
flight, and, by compelling them to stand their 
ground and renew the struggle with their pursuers, con- 


verted defeat into victory. After Caesar, indeed, Antonius - 


was the best talked of man in the camp. Caesar himself, 
too, openly showed the high opinion he entertained of him : 
for, upon the eve of the last great and decisive battle at 
Pharsalia, while undertaking himself the right wing, he 
entrusted the command of the left to Antontus, because he 
was the finest soldier in his army. 

After the victory of Pharsalia, Caesar was proclaimed 
' Dictator, and started in pursuit ‘of Pompeius. Antonius 
was created Master of the Horse, and despatched to Rome. 
A Master of the Horse, when the Dictator was in Rome, 
occupied only a second place; but, when the Dictator was 
absent, he was the first and almost the sole magistrate in 
the city. The tribunate indeed still maintained its 
authority, but, upon the appointment of a Dictator, all 
other magistracies fell into abeyance. 
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_ TX. Dolabella, who was then Tribune, a young man with 
a craving for novelties, introduced a measure providing 

for the cancellation of all debts, and induced 
B.c. 47-46 Antonius, who was a personal friend and always 

ready to gratify the masses, to help him to fur- 
ther his project. nius and Trebellius advised Antonius 
to the contrary. At this moment, as luck would have it, 
Antonius conceived a strong suspicion that his matrimonial 
rights had been violated by Dolabella. His wife, who was 
also his cousin, was the daughter of Gaius Antontus, Cicero’s 
colleague in the consulship; and, deeply chagrined at her 
infidelity, Antonius turned her out of his house. Then, 
forming 8 league with Asinius and his party, he declared 
- open war against Dolabella, who had occupied the Forum 
with the intention of carrying his law through by force. 
Even the Senate voted that recourse must be had to 
arms to oppose Dolabella. Antonius accordingly ad- 
vanced against him, and in the battle which ensued, both 
sides incurred some loss. 

His conduct on this occasion earned for Antonius the 
hatred_of the masses; while, on the other hand, he 
found no favour, as Cicero tells us, with the better-class, 
moderate citizens, thanks to his general manner of life. 
Indeed, he was cordially disliked by them. They detested 
his drunkenness at unseasonable hours, his outrageous 
extravagances, his wallowings in lust; they loathed his 
sodden sleep, and his reeling, drunken gait by day, and 
the revels, spectacles, marriage ceremonies of actors and 
buffoons, in which he spent his nights. Once, it is said, 

after spending the night feasting and 
B.C. (47-46 at the nuptials of Hippias, the actor, he pro- 
, ceeded early in the day to the Forum. in 
answer to a summons from the people. He was sitill 
gorged with food; and, when he came forward to speak, 
he was sick behind a cloak, which one of his friends held 
up to screen him. 

The actor, Sergius, was among those who exercised the 
greatest influence over him; as was also Cytheris, a 
wench from the same company, to whom he was passion- 
ately devoted. Indeed, when he went about to the cities 
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of Italy, he used to have this woman journey with him 
in a litter, which was followed by as many attendants as 
that of his own mother. It irritated people profoundly 
to see that the gold plate which accompanied him upon a 
journey was fine enough for a public spectacle, to see his 
tents encumbering the highway, his magnificent breakfasts 
spread in woods and by the side of rivers, his carriages 
drawn by lions, and the houses of decent men and women 
turned into lodgings for prostitutes and lute-players. It 
was monstrous, people thought, that, while Caesar was 
far from the shores of Italy, exposed to immense danger 
and toil in ridding the empire of the remaining elements of 
war, other persons should find in his name and fame a means 
of living in luxury and of committing outrages upon Roman 
citizens. 

X. These excesses seemed both to aggravate the discord 
of parties, and to encourage the soldiery in a licence and 
avarice which were appalling. Consequently, when he 

returned to Rome, Caesar pardoned Dolabella, 
B.c. 46 and, upon being appointed for the third time 

to a consulship, chose Lepidus, and not Antonius, 
for his colleague. When the house of Pompeius was put up 
for sale, Antonius purchased it, but was highly indignant 
when payment was demanded. It was on this account, as 
he tells us himself, that he refused to serve under Caesar in 
the African campaign, because he had not received an 
adequate return for his former distinguished services. 
- Caesar, however, did not allow Antonius’ excesses to 
pass without remonstrance, and seems to have succeeded 
in stopping a good deal of his folly and licentiousness. Turn- 
ing his back upon his old life, Antonius determined to marry, 
and chose for his wife Fulvia, the widow of the demagogue, 
Clodius ; a woman, who had no mind for needlework and 
domesticity, who scorned to exercise her power over a 
simple commoner, but longed to rule a magistrate and to 
command a general. Indeed it was Fulvia who impressed 
the ascendancy of woman upon Antonius ; and it was to her 
that Cleopatra was indebted for finding him quite manage- 
able and ready, thanks to long training, to listen to the 
counsels of women. | For all that, Antonius endeavoured 
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by witty sallies and practical jokes, to make Fulvia’s 
temperament more gay. For instance, when a large crowd 
went out to meet Caesar after his victory in Spain, Antonius 
departed with them. Suddenly a rumour spread through 
Italy that Caesar had been killed, and that the enemy were 
coming. Antonius returned to Rome, and, putting on a ser- 
vant’s clothes, entered his house by night. He professed 
that he brought a letter from Antonius to Fulvia, and was . 
consequently conducted, with the hood of his coat over his 
head, to her presence. Fulvia was extremely agitated, and, 
before she received the letter, asked whether Antonius was 
alive and well. Without saying a word Antonius held out 
the letter; and, as his wife began to unfold and read it, 
he caught her in his arms and kissed her. I have related 
this small story to serve as an example of many similar 
incidents. 
XI. When Caesar was on his way back from Spain,’ all 
the most important personages in Rome went many days’ 
journey along the road to meet him. He singled 
B.c, 45 out Antonius, however, for a mark of special. 
distinction, and made him drive beside him in 
the carriage and pair, in which he was being conveyed 
through Italy ; while at the back sat Brutus Albinus,’ an 
Octavianus, his niece’s son, who was afterwards called 
Caesar, and was Emperor of Rome for many a long year. 
Caesar was then appointed consul for the fifth time. He 
immediately chose Antonius for his colleague; and then, 
wishing to resign his own office and make it over to Dola- 
bella, he brought forward in the Senate a proposal to that 
effect. Antonius raised violent opposition, and 
B.c, 44 heaped abuse upon Dolabella, who returned it 
in full measure. Caesar, disgusted with the in- 
decency of the scene, left the House. Later on, Caesar again 
came forward and proposed Dolabella for the consulate. 
But when Antonius, in loud and angry tones, exclaimed 
that the omens were against it, he gave way and abandoned 
Dolabella, to the latter’s great chagrin. Indeed it seems 
6 After defeating the sons of Pompeius at Munda. 


¢.e. Decimus Brutus, who took such a prominent part in 
Caesar's murder. Vide Caesar, 44. 
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that Caesar had no less contempt for Dolabella than for 
Antonius: for we are told that, when someone accused 
them both of sinister designs, Caesar replied that he felt no 
fear of such fat and long-haired people, though he did of 
the pale and lean. By the latter words he indicated Brutus 
and Cassius, beneath whose conspiring hands he was 
doomed to die. 

XIT. Quite unintentionally, too, Antonius gave the con- 
spirators the most specious pretext which they had for the 
deed. The festival of the Lycaea, Lupercalia as the Romans 
call it, was being celebrated in Rome. Caesar, gorgeously 
arrayed in his triumphal robes, occupied a raised seat above 
the Rostrum in the Forum, and watched the celebrants as 
they ran hither and thither. For it is the custom during 
this festival for crowds of young nobles and magistrates, 
all anointed with oil, to run about the city, and strike play- 
fully, with hairy leathern thongs, whomsoever they chance 
to meet. Upon the occasion of which we are speaking, 
Antonius was one of these roysterers. Forgetful of old 
Roman sentiment, he twined a wreath of bay about a crown, 

and,running up to the Rostrum, was hoisted upon 
B.c. 44 the shoulders of his comrades, and placed the 

crown upon Caesar’s head, protesting that it 
was only right for him to be King. Caesar rejected it, and 
turned his head aside; whereupon the delighted populace 
cheered loudly. Once again Antonius pressed it upon him ; 
once again Caesar thryst it away. Thus the conflict lasted 
for a considerable time, a few of Caesar’s friends applauding 
the efforts of Antonius, the whole populace cheering and 
clapping their hands at Caesar’s refusal. The strange . 
feature in the affair was that the people, who were, for all 
-practical purposes, reduced to the condition of subjects, ob- 
jected to the title of King as subversive of liberty. Caesar 
rose from his seat, very agitated ; and, dragging the cloak 
from about his neck, exclaimed in a loud voice, that any- 
one who liked was at liberty to cut his throat. The crown, 
which was placed on the head of one of Caesar’s statues, 
was torn off by two Tribunes, whom the people supported 
with loud plaudits and congratulations. Caesar, however, 
deprived them of office for their offence. 
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XIII. These incidents strengthened the determination of 
Brutus and Cassius. They picked out such friends as they 
could rely upon for the deed. The first subject 
B.c. 44 of their deliberations was Antonius. They all 
wished to bring him into the conspiracy ; Tre- 
bonius alone objected. Ever since they had gone out to meet 
Caesar on his return from Spain, so Trebonius argued, he, 
Trebonius, had been constantly in Antonius’ company in 
camp and upon the march ; he had touched delicately and 
cautiously upon what was uppermost in their thoughts, and 
Antonius, though he quite understood, had not responded 
to the overture: at the same time, Antonius had not men- 
tioned the matter to Caesar, but had observed a Joyal cilence 
‘with respect to their conversation. Upon hearing this the 
conspirators fell again to deliberating whether they should 
assassinate Antonius after killing Caesar. But Brutus, 
rotesting that the deed they dared for the sake of law and 
justice should be pure and untainted by crime, diverted them 
from their intention. Fearing, however, the physical 
strength of Antonius and the authority which his office ® 
conferred upon him, they detailed some of the conspirators 
to watch him, so that, when Caesar entered the Senate, and 
the deed was about to be done, they might engage Antonius 
in some interesting conversation outside the House and 
prevent him from entering. | 
. AIV. When the plot had been carried out as arranged, 
and Caesar lay dead in the Senate house, Antonius changed 
his own clothes for a servant’s and went into 
B.0. 44 hiding. As soon, however, as he perceived that 
the conspirators had no designs against anyone 
else and had aseembled in the Capitol, he sent his son to 
them as a hostage and induced them to come down into the 
city. Cassius dined with Antonius, Brutus with Lepidus. 
Antonius convoked a meeting of the Senate, and urged 
upon them the desirability of declaring an amnesty and of 
assigning provinces to Brutus and Cassius. The Senate 
ratified these proposals, and decreed that none of Caesar’s 
acts should be altered. Antonius left the House the most 
conspicuous man in Rome. He was believed to have 
§ He was consul. 
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averted civil war, and to have handled, with the highest 
sagacity and statesmanship, a position fraught with no 
ordinary element of difficulty and discord. 

However, the high opinion in which the people held 
him{soon made Antonius abandon this prudent conduct. . 
He hoped, if Brutus were overthrown, to secure for himself 
the first position in the State. When Caesar’s body was 
brought out for burial, it fell to Antonius, according to the 
custom, to deliver a funeral oration over it in the Forum. 
As soon as he perceived that the people were drawn and 
spellbound by his eloquence, he mingled his praises of 
the dead with words of pity and of horror at the tragedy. 
Then, as his speech neared its end, he held up the dead 
man’s clothes, dabbled with blood and slashed with sword- 
cuts; and, denouncing the men, who had done so vile a 
deed, as bloody villains and murderers, he lashed his 
audience to such fury, that, after burning Caesar’s body 
in the Forum upon a great pile of Betiches and tables, 
they snatched blazing brands from the pyre and rushed to 
the houses of the assassins and attacked them. | . 

XV. This outburst caused Brutus and his followers to | 
leave the city. Thereupon the friends of Caesar rallied 

- about Antonius. Calpurnia, too, the widow of 
B.c. 44 the Dictator, having confidence in Antonius, 
deposited with him the greater part of the 
money which she had in her house, to the amount of 4000 
talents in all. He received from her also Caesar’s books, 
which contained memoranda on various measures upon which 
the Dictator had determined. Antonius inserted in these 
notes such names as he wished, and appointed a number of 
magistrates and Senators, recalled some exiles, and liber- 
ated some prisoners, upon the ground that Caesar had con- 
templated these measures. All these protégés of Antonius 
were known in Rome by the satirical name of Charonitae ; 
because, when asked for their credentials, they always had 


® About £950,000. 

10 Charon was the ferryman over the River Styx in the world 
below. Possibly Plutarch is translating the Latin Orctnt, a term 
which appears to have been applied to slaves when set at liberty 
under the will of a master. - 
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recourse to the memoranda of the deceased Dictator. In 
other respects, too, Antonius acted in a very arbitrary 
manner ; and, while he held the consulship himself, he en- 
joyed also the official support of his two brothers, Gaius 
among the praetors, and Lucius in the tribunate. 

XVI. Such was the position of affairs, when young Caesar 
arrived in Rome. This young man who was, as we have 
said, the dead Caesar’s nephew, was left heir to his estate, 
and at the time of Caesar’s assassination was staying in 
Apollonia. As soon as he had paid his respects to Antonius, 
as a friend of his adopted father, he brought up the question 
of the funds which had been deposited i in Antonius’ care. 
For according to the provisions of Caesar’s will, his heir had 
to give every Roman citizen a present of seventy - five 
drachmas.4 Antonius, who at first despised young Caesar 
for his youth, told him that he must be mad to think of 
undertaking the insupportable burden of being Caesar’s 
successor without experience and without friends. Young 
Caesar, however, was not to be put off in this manner. He 
persisted in his demands for the money; while Antonius 
took every occasion to insult and thwart him. For in- 
stance, when young Caesar was candidate for the tribunate, 
Antonius opposed his election; when he wished to place 

his father’s golden throne in the position which 
B.c. 44 the Senate had decreed for it, Antonius threat- 

ened to throw him into prison, unless he ceased 
his demagogue’s tricks. Young Caesar accordingly placed 
himself in the hands of Cicero and of all who hated Antonius. 
Through their help he gained the favour of the Senate, while 
by his own efforts he secured the support of the people and 
got together an army of veterans from the colonies. An- 
tonius, in alarm, had a conference with him in the Capitol, 
at, which a reconciliation was effected. During that same 
night, as he slept, Antonius saw a strange vision, in which 
his right hand seemed to have been struck by a thunderbolt. 
A few days later a report came to his ears, that Caesar was 


11 A little under £3. 

122 The Senate had given Julius Caesar permission to occupy 

8 gilded throne surmounted by a diadem at the public shows 
estivals 
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engaged in a conspiracy against him. Caesar defended 
himself against the imputation; but Antonius was not 
convinced. Once more active enmity broke out between 
them. Both made a hurried tour through Italy, soliciting 
by promises of enormous pay the services of the veterans 
established in the colonies, and endeavouring to anticipate 
one another in obtaining the support of the troops still 
remaining with the colours. 

XVII. In Rome itself Cicero exercised the most consider- 
able influence, and roused the resentment of the entire 
population against Antonius. At last he succeeded in in- 
ducing the Senate to declare Antonius a public enemy, to 
send to Caesar the /asces and insignia of a praetor, and to 
despatch Hirtius and Pansa, the consuls then in office, to 
drive Antonius out of Italy. The two consuls encountered 

Antonius near the town of Mutina; and in the . 
B.c. 43 ensuing battle, at which Caesar was present and 

helped them, they won a great victory, though 
they both lost their own lives. 

During his flight, Antonius suffered many privations, of 
which the worst was hunger. However, he was so fashioned 
by nature, that he appeared at his very best in the face of 
adversity. Misfortune lent him a close resemblance to a 
man of high moral character. It is common enough in- 
deed for those, who have fallen upon some calamity, to 
feel in their hearts the stirring of virtue; but all have 
not the strength, amid the reversal of their fortunes, to 
practise what they admire, and to avoid what they dis- 
approve. Some, from moral weakness, give way to their 
old habits and let their judgment be destroyed. During 
these days, however, Antonius set his soldiers a remark- 
able example. Used though he had been to such excessive 
luxury and extravagance, he now drank filthy water with 
contentment, and battened on wild fruits and roots. Even 
bark, so they say, was used for food; and, during their 
passage of the Alps, the fugitives fed on animals the taste 
of whose fiesh was hitherto unknown. 

XVIII. The object of Antonius was to join the armies on 
the farther side of the Alps. In command of these forces 
was Lepidus, whom Antonius considered to be his friend, 
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and who, thanks to Antonius’ good offices, had enjoyed a 
large share of Caesar’s friendship. Antonius arrived, and 

pitched his camp close beside that of Lepidus, 
B.c. 43 No sign of friendliness greeted him, so he de- 

termined to seek a personal interview. With 
long, matted hair, with his thick beard grown thicker since 
his *efoat, and clad in mourning raiment, he approached 
quite close to Lepidus’ entrenchments, and began to speak. 
Many were so profoundly moved at the sight of him, and so 
stirred by his eloquence, that Lepidus became alarmed and 
ordered the trumpets to be blown all at once and thus drown 
the sound of Antonius’ voice. . The pity of the soldiers, how- 
ever, was only enhanced by this step ; and they entered into 
negotiations with Antonius. Two emissaries, Laelius and 
Clodius, were sent to him, disguised as prostitutes, and 
. bade him assault Lepidus’ entrenchments with confidence, 
since there were many within who would receive him with 
open arms, and, if he wished it, would put Lepidus to death. 
Antonius, though refusing to allow a finger to be laid on 
Lepidus, led out his army upon the following day, and 
essayed the passage of the river. Antonius himself was 
the first to enter the water, and cross to the farther bank, 
where he already saw crowds of Lepidus’ soldiers stretching 
eut their hands towards him and demolishing the fortifi- 
cations. 

Thus Antonius entered the camp of Lepidus, and 
made himself completely master of it. His demeanour 
towards Lepidus was most courteous. In greeting him, he 
addressed him as “Sire”; and although, as a matter of 
fact, he was absolute master of all Lepidus’ resources, he 

always respected that general’s title and position 
B.c. 43 as commander-in-chief. This generous conduct 

induced Munatius Plancus, too, who lay not far 
off with a considerable force, to give his adhesion to An- 
tonius: Thus once more raised to power, Antonius crossed 
the Alps, and descended into Italy at the head of seventeen 
legions and 10,000 cavalry ; after having detached, for the 
protection of Gaul, six legions under the command of his 
friend and boon-companion, Varius, nicknamed Cotylon.'% 

18 4.e. the Tankard. 
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XIX. Caesar, meanwhile, perceiving that Cicero was 
devoted to the cause of Liberty, had given him up, and, 
through the good offices of his friends, summoned Antonius 
to a conference. The triumvirs met upon a little island 
in the middle of a river; and their conference lasted for 
three days. A general agreement was arrived at without 
difficulty ; and they distributed the whole empire between 
them, as if it were a hereditary estate. The discussion, 
however, about the persons who were to be executed was 
very troublesome. Hach was anxious to remove his personal 

enemies, and yet to protect persons belonging to 
B.c. 43 him. At last, abandoning to the dictates of 

hatred and passion both the respect due to ties 
of blood and the sentimental claims of friendship, Caesar 
sacrificed Cicero to Antonius, and Antonius delivered up 
to Caesar his own maternal uncle, Lucius Caesar. Lepidus 
was allowed to put to death Paulus, his own brother ; 
though some historians maintain that he surrendered 
Paulus to death in compliance with the demands of 
the others. 

To my mind, History reveals no more brutal or more 
savage deed than this bartering way of lives. Thus paying 
blood for blood, each was as responsible for the death of 
those whom he surrendered, as of those who were sur- 
rendered to him; while his conduct towards his friends 
was the more criminal, because he slew them without the 
excuse of hatred. 

XX. Upon the conclusion of these terms, the soldiers 
surrounded the triumvirs and demanded that Caesar should 
take Clodia, the daughter of Fulvia, Antonius’ wife, and 
thus cement the good understanding by a family connection. 
Caesar agreed to this condition; and the triumvirs 
proceeded to put 300 persons to death by proscrip- 
tion. Cicero was butchered; and Antonius ordered that 
his head, and the right hand which had written speeches 
against him, should be cut off. When the mutilated parts 
were brought to him, Antonius contemplated them with 
delight, and broke, time and again, into peals of hilarious 
laughter. Then, glutted with the spectacle, he bade the 
head and hand be fastened up above the Rostrum in the’ 
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Forum. Thus he thought to insult the dead, not seeing 
that his conduct was truly an outrage upon his own good 
fortune and a disgrace to the power he wielded. Hue and 
cry was raised after his uncle, Lucius Caesar, who took 
refuge with his sister. When the assassins arrived and 
attempted to force their way into her house, she took her 
stand in the doorway, spreading her arms out, and ex- 
claiming repeatedly: “No! you shall not slay Lucius 
Caesar, until you have first slain me, the mother of your 
general.” By this courageous act she managed to get her 
brother secretly away and saved his life. 

XXI. The rule of the triumvirate was in many respects 
odious to the people of Rome. Most of the blame fell upon 
Antonius, who was an older man than Caesar and of greater 
authority than Lepidus, and who, as soon as he had shaken 
off the yoke of business, had plunged once more into his 
old life of pleasure and debauchery. In addition to the ul- 
repute in which he was generally held, he incurred no slight 
odium by inhabiting the house of Pompeius the Great, who 
was & man admired no less for his moderation and for his 
orderly, respectable conduct, than for the three triumphs 
he had received. People grew angry when they saw this 
famous house more often than not closed to governors, 
praetors, and Senators, who were repulsed with obloquy 
from the doors ; yet filled with actors, jugglers, and drunken 
flatterers, upon whom Antonius squandered most of the 
money he obtained by means of the greatest cruelty and 
violence. Not content with having sold the properties of 
their murdered victims, whose relatives and widows they 
calumniated to gain their end; not content with devising 
taxes of every description, Antonius and his crew, on hearing 
that various sums of money, the property both of foreigners 
and of Romans, were deposited in the safe keeping of the 
Vestal Virgins, went to the Temple of Vesta and seized the 
treasure.!4 

As nothing seemed to satisfy Antonius, Caesar claimed 
a share of the money for himself. The two of them also 
divided the army between. them, and started for Macedonia 


14 In the eyes of the Romans such an act would be almost 
sacrilege, owing to the sacred character of the Vestal Virgins. 
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upon a campaign against Brutus and Cassius, leaving Rome 
to the care of Lepidus. 

XXII. As soon as they had crossed the gulf, they began 
hostilities, and pitched their camps right against the enemy, 

Antonius opposite Cassius, and Caesar facing 
B.c. 42 Brutus. Caesar achieved no important result, 
but Antonius was everywhere victorious and 
triumphant. In the first engagement, indeed, Caesar was 
so severely beaten by Brutus, that he lost his camp and but 
narrowly escaped being captured by his pursuers; though 
in his memoirs he tells us that he had retreated before the 
battle took place owing to a dream which one of his friends 
had had. Antonius, however, vanquished Cassius ; though 
some writers say that he was not present during the fight, 
but joined his troops after the battle, when the pursuit had 
actually begun. Cassius, in accordance with his own 
entreaty and command, was slain by Pindarus, one of his 
faithful freedmen; he had no idea that Brutus had been 
victorious. After a few days’ interval, a second engage- 
ment took place. Brutus was defeated and committed 
suicide ; and, since Caesar was ill at the time, Antonius 
arrogated to himself almost the entire glory of the victory. 
Standing by Brutus’ corpse, he reproached him, though in 
mild accents, for the death of his brother, Gaius Antonius, 
whom Brutus had executed in Macedonia in revenge for the 
murder of Cicero. But, declaring that Hortensitus was 
more responsible than Brutus for his brother’s butchery, 
he gave orders that Hortensius should be slain upon the 
tomb of Gaius. Over Brutus’ body Antonius 
B.c. 42 flung his own purple robe of much money’s 
. worth, and bade one of his freedmen superintend 
the burial of his fallen enemy. Afterwards he discovered 
that the freedman did not burn the robe with the corpse, 
and appropriated a considerable part of the money provided 
for the obsequies; whereupon he had the fellow put to 
death. . 

XXIII. After these events, Caesar, who was believed to 
be so ill that he would not last for long, was conveyed to 
Rome; while Antonius with the object of raising contribu- 
tions through all the Eastern provinces crossed into Greece 
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with a large army. As he and Caesar had promised each of 
their soldiers a bounty of 5000 drachmas,” they felt the 
necessity of being more stringent in raising money and levy- 
ing contributions. At first Antonius’ conduct towards the 
Greeks was neither harsh nor oppressive. His love of 
diversion led him to attend the lectures of the savants, to 
frequent the public spectacles, and to take part in the cere- 
monies of initiation into the Mysteries. In judicial affairs 
he adopted an impartial attitude ;. and he was much grati- 
fied at being spoken of as a Philhellene, and still more 
gratified at being called Philathenaeus. Upon the city of 
Athens he bestowed most of his bounty. The Megarians, 
vying with Athens, wanted to show him a fine building, 
and invited him to come and see their Council house. He 
accordingly went and looked at it; and in reply to their 
inquiries as to what he thought of it, he answered: “* Mean, 
and dilapidated.” He also took measurements of the shrine 
of the Pythian Apollo with a view to having it rebuilt ;. as 
he had promised the Senate he would do. 

XXIV. Leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, he crossed 
over into Asia, and laid his hand upon the treasures of that 
country. Kings haunted his doors; and queens, using 
i gifts and beauty in their mutual rivalry to win 
B.c. 42 __ his regard, succumbed to his seductions. While 

Caesar in Rome was harassed by sedition and 
war, Antonius, wrapt in profound peace and repose, was 
being swept by his passions into his old habit of life. Lyre- 
players, like Anaxenor, flautists, like Xuthus, Metrodorus, 
the dancer, and the whole troop of Asiatic performers, who 
excelled the plagues which emanated from Italy in shame- 
lessness and impudence, invaded and beset his Court. It 
was utterly intolerable, for everything was wasted on such 
amusements. The whole of Asia, like the city in the play 
of Sophocles, was filled at one moment with the smell of 
incense, and— 


“With songs of triumph, and sighs of grief.” 1 


When Antonius made his entry, into Ephesus, he was con- 
ducted by women disguised as Bacchantes, and by men and 
15 Almost £200. 16 Vide Cidipus Rex, v. 4. 
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boys dressed as Satyrs and Pans. The city was crowded 
with revellers, crowned with ivy, and carrying the thyrsus ; 
it rang with the music of psalters, lutes, and pipes. . The 
people called upon Antonius as Dionysus, the Generous, 
the Giver of Joy. To some individuals, perhaps, he dis- 
played these characteristics; but to most people he was 
more like Dionysus Omestes and Agrionius.” He plundered 
the aristocracy of their property, and used.it in bestowing 
favours upon knaves and flatterers. Many living people 
were treated as if they were dead, and their properties 
handed over to persons who had asked for them. Antonius 
presented the house of one Magnesian magnate to a cook, 
who had distinguished himself, it is said, over a single 
banquet. | 

- At last, when Antonius, for the second time, imposed 
tribute upon the States, Hybreas took courage to raise 
his voice on behalf of Asia. He addressed Antonius like 
a man of the people, and yet in a manner which could not 
fail to tickle the general’s vanity. “If,” he said, “you 
can take from us two tributes in one year, you can also give 
us two summers, and two autumns.” He concluded his 
remarks with a bold and plain statement of facts, pointing 
out that Asia had already contributed 200,000 talents,1® 
and adding: “ If you have not received this sum, demand 
it from those who have received it! If you received it 
and have it not, we are ruined.” 

This outspoken speech upset Antonius exceedingly. He 
was ignorant of most that was happening around him, not 
so much from carelessness, as from a simple faith in those 
about him. Simplicity was herent in his character. His 
perception was slow ; but when he once perceived his errors, 
his repentance was strong. He would candidly confess his 
mistakes to those who had suffered by them; and in re- 
paration, as in punishment, he would be carried to extremes. 
Though, indeed, he seems to have more frequently passed 


17 4.e. Dionysus the Cruel and Savage. This god had many 
forms and attributes. In one form he appears as the god of 
wine, revelry, and frenzy : in another, as the god of civilisation, 
law, and peace. 

18 About £50,000,000. 
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the bounds of moderation in bestowing favours, than in 
inflicting chastisement. 

His impudent jokes and sallies carried with them their 
own antidotes; for it was always permitted to answer 
jest with jest, and taunt with taunt, and he no less 
enjoyed being the object of ridicule than the author of it. 
But this tendency had a most destructive influence upon 
him in many ways; for, while he could not believe that 
those, who were so frank in pleasantry, could be serious 
in flattery, he fell an easy victim to the eulogies they 
pronounced upon him. He was ignorant of the fact that 
some courtiers, by mixing their flattery with a piquant 
relish of frankness, counteract the satiety which their ful- 
some praises might engender, and by their effrontery and 
loud talk over the wine contrive to make their pliability and 
concurrence in high affairs appear to be the result of their 
sovereign’s superiority in wisdom, and not of their own desire 
to ingratiate themselves with him. 

V. To a disposition such as Antonius possessed, his 
passion for Cleopatra came as a culminating misfortune. 
. It roused and spurred to frenzy many passions, 
B.c. 42 = which still lay subdued and latent within him. 
It weakened and destroyed the resistance of all 
that was good or wholesome in his nature, He fell into the 
toils in the following manner. At the beginning of the war 
with Parthia, he sent and bade Cleopatra join him in Cilicja 
to defend herself against the charges of having largely aided 
and abetted Brutus and Cassius in the war. Dellius, who 
was sent upon this mission, as soon as he saw the Queen’s 
beauty, and experienced her grace and wit in conversation, 
felt sure that Antonius would not even think of hurting 
@ woman so fair, but that she would soon exercise the 
greatest influence over him. He set himself, accordingly, 
to court the Egyptian and to induce her to go to Cilicia, 
arrayed, as Homer says of Hera,” in all her charms, and 
without fear of Antonius, whom he represented as the 
sweetest and most humane of governors. Cleopatra was 
persuaded by his arguments; and, drawing her conclusions 
from the intimate relations which in days gone by she had, 
19 Thad, xiv. 162. 
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thanks to her beauty, established with Caesar and with 
Gnaeus, the son of Pompeius, she hoped to find it an easier 
task to enslave Antonius. Her former lovers had known 
her while she was still but a girl, and ignorant of high affairs ; 
but she would meet Antonius at that period when women’s 
beauty is most glorious, and their intelligence in its prime. 
And so she made great preparations—gifts, money, orna- 
ment, such as the great resources of a prosperous kingdom 
could naturally provide ; but she placed her highest hopes 
in her own powers, and in the magnetic influence and charm 
which surrounded her person. 

AXVI. Though she received numerous letters from An- 
tonius and his friends inviting her to come, such was her 
disregard and contempt for the man, that she sailed up the 
River Cydnus upon a gilded barge, with purple sails 
expanded: to the breeze and rowers plying their silver oars 
to the tune of a flute accompanied by pipes and lutes. The 
Queen herself reclined beneath an awning of cloth of gold, 
adorned like Aphrodite in the pictures; and on either side 
of her stood little boys, got up like the Cupids represented 
in paintings, and engaged in fanning her. Her women, all 
striking beauties, were dressed as Nereids and Graces, and 
stationed, some at the helm, others at the ropes. The 
wonderful scents of a hundred different kinds of incense per- 
vaded both banks of the stream. A crowd of people from 
the riverside accompanied the ship along either bank, and 
another crowd flocked down from the city to see the spec- 
tacle. The throng streamed forth from the forum of the 
town, until at last Antonius, seated upon the tribunal, was 
left alone. The word ran through every lip that Aphrodite 
was coming to revel with Dionysus for the good of Asia. 

Antonius sent and invited the Queen to dinner. She 
replied that he ought rather to come to her; so, with 
the intention of showing his affability and friendliness, 
Antonius without hesitation obeyed and went. The 
appointments surrounding the Queen he found to be even 
more magnificent than report had led him to expect; 
but he was most of all astounded at the multitude of 
lights. It is said that there were so many, everywhere, 
some suspended in the air, others resting on the ground, 
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all arranged, and ordered, in squares and circles, in such 
exquisite designs that of the few sights worth seeing 
and beautiful this sight was one. 

XXVII. Upon the following day Antonius in his turn 
entertained the Queen. He was anxious to surpass the 
magnificence and elegance with which she had received him ; 
but his efforts in both respects were a failure. He was com- 
pletely outdone on these very points, and was the first to 
jeer at the boorishness and crudity of his arrangements. 
Cleopatra, though observing in the raillery of Antonius a 
great leaven of the soldier and vulgarian, adopted towards 
him a similar tone, which she used, even now, with great 
abandon and confidence. Her beauty, indeed, taken by 
itself, was not, we are told, absolutely incomparable, nor 
even great enough to astonish beholders; but her society 
had an attraction from which there was no escape, and her 
form, added to the persuasiveness of her conversation and 
to the distinctive character which pervaded her behaviour, 
produced a certain piquancy. 

It was a delight to listen to the sound of her voice. She 
could readily adapt her tongue, like some instrument of 
many strings, to whatsoever language she chose; and it 
was only with very few foreigners that she conversed by 
means of an interpreter, while to most of them, such as 
Ethiopians, Troglodytes, Hebrews, Arabs, Syrians, Medes, 
Parthians, she gave her replies with her own lips. She is 
also said to have learnt many other languages, though her 
royal predecessors had not even troubled to acquire the 
Egyptian tongue, and some even had forgotten the 
Macedonian. 

XXVIII. So completely did Cleopatra ensnare Antonius, 
that, while in Rome his wife, Fulvia, was fighting for his 
interests against Caesar, while the Parthian army, to the 

command of which the King’s generals had 
B.c. 41 nominated Labienus and were preparing to 

invade Syria, was hovering about Mesopotamia, 
Antonius himself was gone, carried off by Cleopatra to Alex- 
andria| there to dally and play like some youngster with no 
business upon his hands, to waste and squander in the pur- 
suit of pleasure that most precious of all commodities, as 
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Antiphon has called it, Time. The two of them had formed 
a club, called the “ Inimitable Life.” Every day they enter- 
tained one another with an extravagance so immoderate 
as to be past all belief. Philotas, the physician of Amphissa, 
told Lamprias, my grandfather, that during this period he 
was studying his profession at Alexandria, where he became 
on intimate terms with one of the royal cooks, and in juvenile 
curiosity accepted his friend’s invitation to see with his own 
eyes the sumptuous preparations for the royal banquet. 
He accompanied the cook to the kitchen; where he saw, 
amid a host of other dishes, eight wild boars being roasted 
whole. He gave vent to his astonishment at the number of 
people for whom the banquet was being prepared ; where- 
upon the cook laughed, and said: “ The company is not 
large, only about a dozen. But every dish must be perfect 
when set upon the table, and perfection is spoiled by a 
moment’s delay. Antonius may order dinner to be served 
at once; and then shortly afterwards, it may so happen, 
he will put it off, because he has called for wine, or is en- 
gaged in some discussion. And so not one dinner, but a 
whole series are prepared at once; since the exact hour of 
dining is hard to guess.” Such was the story told by 
Philotas. In course of time, he added, Antonius’ eldest 
son * by Fulvia became one of his patients, and he used 
generally to dine with him with the rest of his companions, 
whenever he was not dining with his father. At one dinner- 
party, so he told my grandfather, there was present a doctor 
whose insolence bored the company intensely ; but Philotas 
shut him up with the following piece of wisdom :—“ Cold 
water should be given to a person who has a touch of fever ; 
every person with a fever has a touch of fever; therefore 
cold water should be given to every person with a fever.” 3! 
The poor wretch was crushed, and reduced to silence; and 
Antyllus laughed with delight, and pointing to a table 
loaded with a number of heavy pieces of plate, exclaimed : 

“‘ There, Philotas, I make you a present of all those.” 


2» ¢.¢. Antyllus 

2 Perhaps if Plutarch had given us the preceding remarks 
of the offending doctor, we might have been better able to 
appreciate Philotas’ poser. 
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Philotas thanked him for his kindly intention, but was far 
from believing that so young a lad had authority to make 
such princely gifts. Shortly afterwards, however, one of 
the servants collected the plate, and, bringing it to him in 
a basket, asked him to put his. seal upon it. Philotas re- 
fused, being afraid to accept them. ‘‘ Why do you hesitate, 
stupid ?”’ exclaimed the servant. “ Don’t you know that 
the son of Antonius, who makes you this present, could give 
you as much again in gold? Take my advice, however, 
and exchange all this plate with us for money. Perhaps 
Antonius might inquire after some of the pieces, which are 
antique and much prized for their workmanship.” Such 
was the story which my grandfather told me he had had 
from the lips of Philotas. 
XXIX. Cleopatra, whose art of pleasing assumed not 
merely, as Plato says,®* four shapes, but many, had ever 
some fresh pleasure, some fresh delight, to offer 
B.c. 41 ‘to her lover, whether he was engaged in busi- 
ness or in amusement. Thus she led him in 
leading strings like a child, and never let him go night or 
day. She played dice with him; she drank with him; 
she hunted with him; she watched him go through his 
military exercises. By night, she put on a servant's clothes 
—such was the disguise Antonius adopted for himself—and 
roamed with him up and down the city, while he stopped at 
the doors and windows of common folk and bandied jests 
with the people within. From these adventures he never 
returned without having enjoyed a good piece of badinage. 
and often a cudgelling as well, though very many suspected 
his identity. The Alexandrians were delighted at his 
buffoonery, and entered into his playful humour with 
address and spirit. They conceived a great affection for 
him, and used to declare that he put on his tragic mask for 
the Romans but his comic one for them. To give a long 
account of his pleasantries would be mere folly; but the 
following story is typical. One day Antonius was fishing, 
and had very poor sport. As Cleopatra was present, he 
was much put out, and bade the fishermén dive into the 
water and surreptitiously fasten upon the hook some of the 
Gorgias, cap. xix. 
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fish that had previously been caught. This was done two 
or three times, and twice or thrice Antonius hauled in his 
line. The Egyptian, however, was not taken in by the trick, 
though she pretended to be full of admiration. She related 
the feat to the general’s friends, and invited them all to 
come and see on the morrow. The next day a great crowd 
embarked upon the fishing boats. As soon as Antonius 
had cast his line, Cleopatra bade one of her own people 
plunge in quietly before any of the fishermen could do so, 
and attach a salted herring to the hook. Antonius, believing 
he had a bite, pulled in his line; and, of course, # roar of 
laughter followed. “Leave the rod, general,” said Cleo- 
patra, “to us, rulers of Pharos and Canobus! Cities, 
kingdoms, continents are your proper game ! ” 
. Two items of news interrupted Antonius in the 
midst of all this folly and frivolity. One came from Rome, 
to the effect that his brother, Lucius, and his 
B.c. 41 wife, Fulvia, who had at first been at logger- 
heads, and had then fallen foul of Caesar, had 
lost. everything and fled from Italy. The second item of 
news was no more cheerful. Labienus at the head of a 
Parthian army had overrun Asia from the Euphrates and 
Syria as far as Lydia and Ionia. 

With an effort like a man roused from sleep and full 
of the lees of wine, Antonius marched to oppose the 
Parthian army. He had advanced as far as Phoenicia, 
when he received. from Fulvia letters full of lamenta- 
tions; whereupon he turned his face towards Italy, 
with a fleet of 200 sail. During the voyage he picked 
up various friends who had fled from Rome, and learnt 
from them that Fulvia was responsible for the present W,..z,,° 
hostilities, which she had brought about, partly by her 
innate meddlesomeness and audacity, and partly in the 
hope of dragging Antonius from the side of Cleopatra in the 
event of a disturbance breaking out in Italy. As luck 
would have it, however, Fulvia, who was also sailing to meet 

him, fell ill at Sicyon and died. This event 

B.c. 40 came very opportunely for arranging terms with 
Caesar. Antonius landed in Italy. Caesar 

showed. no disposition to recriminate his colleague; while 
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Antonius cast upon Fulvia the blame of everything of which 
he was accused. So the friends of both parties, without 
allowing them to inquire too closely into the grounds of 
their dispute, effected a reconciliation between them. The 
empire was partitioned, and the Ionian Gulf fixed as the 
dividing line. The east was assigned to Antonius, and the 
west to Caesar; while Lepidus was permitted to hold the 
province of Libya. Lastly, 1t was arranged that, whenever 
Caesar and Antonius decided not to hold the office them- 
selves, the friends of either side should, turn and turn about, 
hold the consulship. 

XXXI. Satisfactory though these arrangements appeared 
to be, they nevertheless required some stronger guarantee ; 
and this chance provided for them. Octavia was Caesar’s 
elder. sister, though born of a different mother. She was 
the child of Ancharia, while he was born of his father’s 

later wife, Atia. Caesar was devotedly attached 
B.c. 40 to his sister, who was, we are told, a remarkable 
of woman. She was a widow, her husband 
Gaius Marcellus having died not long before. Now that 
Fulvia was gone, Antonius was thought to be a widower. 
He had not denied his relations with Cleopatra; at the 
same time he had not acknowledged her as his wife. Indeed, 
following his reason in this matter, he was still struggling 
against the passion he felt for the Egyptian. An alliance 
between Antonius and Octavia met with universal approval. 
Everybody hoped that this lady, whose great beauty was 
allied with dignity and sense, when once she was married 
to Antonius and had won his affections, as such a woman 
could not fail to do, would prove herself the saviour of the 
State, and a bond of amity between Caesar and her husband. 
Both parties accordingly agreed upon the step ; 
B.c. 40 and, though the law forbade a woman to marry 
within ten months of her husband’s death, the 
Senate issued a decree remitting the prescribed period in 
their case. And so they both came up to Rome, and 
celebrated the marriage of Octavia. 

XXXII. Meanwhile Sextus Pompeius, who was in pos- 
session of Sicily, was ravaging the coasts of Italy, and had 
brought sea-traffic to a standstill by means of a large fleet 
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of privateers, in command of which were Menas the pirate 
and Menecrates. As he was believed to entertain friendly 
feelings for Antonius, who had sheltered his mother when 
expelled from Rome with Fulvia, it was decided to approach 
him with amicable proposals. A conference was accordingly 
held upon the mole off Cape Misenum. Pompeius was sup- 

ported by his fleet, which rode at anchor hard 
B.c. 39 by; and Antonius and Caesar by their land 

forces, which were drawn up in battle array 
close at hand. Terms were mutually arranged, by which 
Pompeius secured Sicily and Sardinia upon condition that 
he kept the sea clear of pirates, and sent to Rome regularly 
a fixed amount of corn. 

Business over, the three generals invited each other 
to dinner. Lots were drawn as to who should first play 
the host, and the lot fell to Pompeius. Thereupon 
Antonius asked him, where they would dine; “ There!” 
replied Pompeius, pointing to the flag-ship, a six-decker. 
“That is the only ancestral hall left to a Pompeius!” 
These words were spoken as a reproach to Antonius, who 
was in possession of the house which had belonged to 
Sextus’ father, Pompeius the Great. Sextus, letting his 
vessel ride at anchor, threw a bridge across from the 
headland, and gave his guests a warm welcome. While 
the entertainment was at its height, and jokes were being 
freely made at the expense of Antonius and Cleopatra, 
Menas, the pirate, came close up to Pompeius, so that the 
others should not overhear, and said: “Shall I cut the 
ships’ cables, and make you master not only of Sicily and 
Sardinia, but of the whole Roman Empire?” Upon 
hearing these words, Pompeius remained for a long time 
sunk in reverie, then replied: “ You should have done 
this, Menas, without first asking me. As it is, we must 
be content with what we have, since perfidy is not 
a quality of mine.” And so, after receiving a return 
of hospitality from both the, others, Sextus sailed away 
to Sicily. 

XXXIII. This reconciliation effected, Antonius sent 
Ventidius on ahead into Asia to block the further advance 
of the Parthians. To gratify Octavian, he then let himself 
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be appointed priest of the late Julius Caesar;** and all the 
other important political measures, which they adopted, 
were carried out in amicable concert. But in 
B.c. 39 ‘their rivalries at play, Antonius was always 
annoyed ; for he always scored less than Caesar. 
In his retinue was a certain soothsayer, who hailed from 
Egypt, one of those people who cast horoscopes about 
nativities. This person, either to curry favour with Cleo- 
patra, or because he really believed what he said, spoke 
with great frankness to Antonius, and told him that his 
lucky star, most resplendent and magnificent though it 
was, was being obscured by that of Caesar, and advised him 
to remove himself as far as possible from that young man. 
“ Your guardian spirit,” he concluded, “ is afraid of Caesar’s. 
‘So long as it is alone, it is proud and lofty; but, upon the 
approach of the other, it becomes abject and grovelling.” 
Events seemed to testify to the truth of the Egyptian’s 
words ; for whenever, they say, the two generals indulged 
in the game of drawing lots, or dice-throwing, whatever the 
stake might be, Antonius always went away the loser. 
Frequently they would have cock-fights, or battles between 
fighting quails; but Caesar’s birds always came off victorious. 
Hurt at his constant losses, though he did not show it, 
Antonius lent a readier ear to the Egyptian soothsayer, 
and, surrendering the management of affairs to Caesar, 
sailed away from Italy. He took with him as far as Greece 
his wife, Octavia, who had borne him a little daughter. 
As he was spending the winter in Athens, he received news 
of the earliest of Ventidius’ successes, and heard that his 
lieutenant had crushed the Parthians in a pitched 
B.c. 39-38 battle, and killed Labienus and Pharnapates, 
the most capable general whom King Herodes 
possessed. To celebrate these events Antonius gave the 
Greeks a banquet, and acted as a gymnasiarch for the 
Athenians. He left his general’s uniform at home, and, 
issuing forth clad in a cloak and white shoes, and armed 
with the rods of a gymnasiarch, spent his time clutching 
by the scruff of the neck the youngsters whom it was his 
duty to separate. 
The Senate had decreed divine honours to Julius. 
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XXXIV. Upon the eve of his departure for the seat of 
war, he was presented with a crown of olive leaves from the 
sacred olive-tree ; and according to one anecdote he carried 
away with him a vessel full of water from the Clepsydra.™ 

Meanwhile Pacorus, the King’s son, with a large Parthian 
army, had again invaded Asia. Ventidius, who encountered 

him in Cyrrhestica, routed him and destroyed 
B.c. 37 —_ a large part of his army, Pacorus himself being 
among the first to fall. This exploit, one of 
the most celebrated in history, fully repaid the Romans for 
their disasters under Crassus ; and its practical result was 
to enclose the Parthians, utterly defeated in three successive 
engagements, once more within the confines of. Media and 
Mesopotamia. Farther than this Ventidius declined to 
pursue the Parthians, being afraid of the jealousy of An- 
tonius: so he directed his arms against the rebel states 
whom he subdued, and besieged Antiochus of Commagene 
in his town of Samosata. Antiochus expressed his readi- 
ness to pay an indemnity of 1000 talents, and to obey the 
commands of Antonius; whereupon Ventidius bade him 
address himself to Antonius in person, for the latter had 
already arrived close at hand and had prevented Ventidius 
from coming to terms with Antiochus, because he wished 
that one at least of these great exploits should be 
B.C. 37-36 connected with his name and was unwilling 
that Ventidius should be credited with the entire 
success of the campaign. The siege dragged along; and 
the besieged, after refusing terms, devoted themselves to 
a gallant defence. Antonius effected nothing; and, at 
last growing repentant and ashamed of himself, he gladly 
granted Antiochus peace for an indemnity of 300 talents. 
And so, after settling a few trivial matters in Syria, he re- 
turned to Athens, and sent Ventidius to Rome to hold the 
triumph, after bestowing upon him the honours he richly 
deserved. 

Ventidius is the only Roman general, who up to the pres- 
ent day has held a triumph over the Parthians. He was a 
man of obscure origin, who found in the friendship of 
Antonius his introduction to high affairs: and, by his con- 

2 An intermittent spring upon the Acropolis of Athens. 
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duct there, he confirmed the truth of that well-known saying 
with regard to Antonius and Caesar,» that they owed 
their military successes more to their lieutenants, than to 
themselves. There was, for instance, Sossius, a general of 
Antonius, who did a great deal of good work in Syria; and 
Canidius, who was left by Antonius in Armenia, and who, 
after defeating the kings of that country, of the Iberians, 
and of the Albanians, advanced as far as the Caucasus. 
From such exploits as these the name and fame of Antonius’ 
power was spread far and wide among the barbarians. 
XXXV. Antonius, once more roused by some slander or 
other to indignation against Caesar, sailed for Italy with a 
fleet of 300 ships. The people of Brundisium 
B.c. 37-36 refused to receive him; so he anchored his 
armada off Tarentum. Thence, at her own 
request, he sent Octavia, who had sailed with him from 
Greece, to meet her brother. She was now pregnant for 
the third time, having already borne a second daughter. 
She encountered Caesar upon the road, and, choosing 
Agrippa and Maecenas from among his friends, conferred 
with them. With many prayers and supplications she 
implored them not to stand by and see her reduced from 
the happiest to the most miserable of women. At that 
hour, she urged, the eyes of all men were turned from the 
two generals upon her, the wife of one, the sister of the 
other. “If the worst comes to the worst,” she cried, “if 
there is war, you at least are ignorant which of you is 
doomed to conquer or to fall, but I—in either case, my Ict 
is miserable.” Deeply moved by her words, Caesar came 
to Tarentum in a pacificatory spirit. It was a most magnifi- 
cent spectacle that presented itself to all there. Upon the 
land a huge army lay in repose; off the shore a vast fleet 
rode motionless ; while the generals and their friends met 
and exchanged courtesies. Antonius gave the first banquet 
—a concession by Caesar to his sister. It was agreed that 
Caesar should give Antonius two legions to prosecute the 
Parthian War, and that Antonius should present Caesar 
with 100 armoured warships. Apart from these stipula- 
tions, Octavia asked of her husband twenty frigates for 
% 4.e. of course, Augustus, not Julius, Caesar. 
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her brother, and of her brother 1000 men for her husband. 
Upon these terms they parted. Caesar, desiring to annex 
Sicily, immediately undertook the war against Pompeius ; 
and Antonius, leaving in Caesar’s charge Octavia and her 
children, as well as the children he had had by Fulvia, 
crossed over to Asia. 

XXXVI. As he approached Syria, that fatal agent of 
destruction, his passion for Cleopatra, which long had 
slumbered, had long seemed laid at rest and stilled by the 
voice of wiser counsels, awoke again fiercer and bolder than 
before. And at last, like some recalcitrant, unbridled 
beast, as Plato says, he kicked himself free of every tie of 
honour and self-interest, and sent Fonteius Capito to Syria 
to bring Cleopatra to him. She came; and Antonius 
loaded her with favours, and added to her dominions 
Phoenicia, Coelesyria, Cyprus, and a large part of Cilicia— 
no small and niggard gift. But in addition to all this he 
presented her with the district in Judaea where the balsam 
grows,” and with the entire coast of Arabia Nabataea upon 
the Outer Ocean. 

These donations gave the Romans the greatest offence. 
Nevertheless Antonius continued to shower tetrarchies and 
the crowns of mighty nations upon scores of people, who 
were mere nobodies. He also deprived a number of 
sovereigns of their kingdoms; such as Antijgonus, the Jew, 
whom he had arraigned before him, and beheaded—a form 
of punishment to which no king had ever before been sub- 
jected. — 

But the gravest scandal of all arose over the honours 
given to Cleopatra ; and Antonius made malicious tongues 
wag faster by acknowledging her twin children, whom he 
named Alexander and Cleopatra, and by conferring the 
titles Sun and Moon upon them. Antonius, however, was 
courageous enough to put a good face upon these scandals. 
He used to maintain that the might of the Roman Empire 
was shown, not in its conquests, but in its liberality ; and 
that, the greater the number of royal dynasties and families, 
the wider the spread of good birth and breeding. Upon the 
same principle, he would argue, Heracles, who begat his 

*% A district near the Sea of Galilee. 
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own ancestor, did not limit his race to the progeny of a 
single wife, was not fearful of the laws of Solon and the 
penalties of affiliation, but gave nature her head and left 
ehind him the beginnings and foundations of many 
families. 
XXXVII. When Phraates put his father, Herodes, to 
death and made himself master of the kingdom, a not 
inconsiderable number of Parthians fled the 
B.c. 36 country. Noteworthy among them was 
Monaeses, a man of distinction and influence, 
who came to take refuge with Antonius. Antonius, draw- 
ing a parallel between the misfortunes of this refugee and 
those of Themistocles, and comparing his own munificence 
and magnanimity with the generosity displayed by the 
Persian kings to Themistocles, presented Monaeses with 
three cities, Larissa, Arethusa, and Hierapolis, formerly 
called Bambyce. The Parthian King, however, extended 
the hand of friendship to Monaeses; and Antonius, with 
lively satisfaction, permitted him to depart. He had de- 
termined, indeed, to beguile Phraates into believing that 
peace was assured between them; and he had conceived 
the ides of recovering the standards captured in the time of 
Crassus, and of rescuing such of the Roman prisoners as 
still survived. He accordingly sent Cleopatra off to Egypt, 
and marched himself through Arabia and Armenia. The 
latter country was the rendezvous of his army and of the 
allied kings, who were very numerous, and among whom. 
the greatest of all was Artavasdes of Armenia, who pro- 
duced an army of 6000 cavalry and 7000 foot. Here 
Antonius held a review of his forces. The native Roman 
troops amounted to 60,000 foot, and the cavalry brigade, 
attached to the legions, and composed of Spaniards and 
Gauls, numbered 10,000. The troops belonging to other 
nationalities amounted to 30,000, inclusive of cavalry and 
light-armed. | 
This immense army and armament, which inspired with 
dread even the Indians living beyond Bactria, 
B.c. 86 and made the whole of Asia tremble, was 
rendered ineffective, so we are told, by its 
commander’s passion for Cleopatra. Anxious to spend the 
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winter with her, he opened the campaign prematurely and 
made all his movements without organisation. He was not 
indeed in his right senses. Love potions and enchant- 
ments made his thoughts continually wander to this woman, 
and caused him to devote himself more assiduously to ac- 
celerating his return to her than to mastering his enemies. Le 
XAXXVIII. In the first place, he ought to have passed 
the winter on the spot in Armenia, and to have given his 
troops, exhausted by a march of 8000 furlongs, time to 
recuperate. He ought then. at the beginning of spring, 
before the Parthians left their winter quarters, to have \ 
made himself master of Media. Instead of this, he pressed 
straight on, without halting for a moment, passed Armenia 
upon his left, and penetrated Atropatene, which he de- 
vastated. He blundered a second time over his siege- 
train. All the artillery he required for siege operations 
was being conveyed to the front in 300 waggons. 
Among the engines was a ram eighty feet long ; ‘and there 
was no possibility, in the event of any piece being destroyed, 
of having it replaced at a moment’s notice, because the in- 
terior of Asia does not produce any timber of good growth 
and sufficient hardness. In spite of this, Antonius, pressing 
hotly forward, abandoned his siege-train as a hindrance to 
the rapidity of his movements; and, leaving Statianus in 
command of a guard to protect the train, began the siege 
of the great city of Phraata, within which were the children 
and harem of the King of Media. Experience very soon 
showed how gross a blunder he had committed 
B.c. 36 _—in leaving his artillery behind. To supply the 
deficiency, he started to throw up against the 
city wall a mound of earth. It rose slowly and with infinite 
labour. But, meanwhile, Phraates came up with an im- 
mense army, and, as soon as he heard of the abandonment 
of the artillery tram, despatched a strong force of cavalry 7. 82 ¥2,>* 
to attack it. Statianus was surrounded and fell fighting 
with 10,000 of his men; while the Parthians captured, 
and destroyed, the artillery, and took a great number of 
prisoners, amongst whom was King Polemon. 
_ XXXTX. This unexpected blow, coming at the very 
outset of the campaign, naturally dispirited everyone in 
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q_ Antonius’ army. Artavasdes the Armenian, although he 
was mainly responsible for the war, renounced the Roman 
cause, and went off, taking his army with him. The be- 
siegers were now confronted by the victorious Parthians, 
who addressed them in an insolent and menacing tone. 
Antonius, who did not wish his army to remain inactive 
and be a prey to a growing feeling of despair 

B.c. 36 _—and terror, took ten legions, three heavy-armed 
praetorian cohorts, and all his cavalry, and led 

them out upon a foraging expedition. His idea was that 
such a movement was best calculated to draw the enemy 
from their lines and bring about a pitched battle. He had 
advanced a single day’s march, when he observed that the 
Parthians were enveloping him and were bent on attacking 
him while upon the march. He accordingly raised the 
signal for battle within the camp, but at the same time 
struck the tents as though he intended to lead off his army 
instead of giving battle. And so, having given orders to the 
cavalry, as soon as they saw the enemy’s foremost lines — 
in touch with the legionaries, to wheel about and charge, 
he began to march past the enemy’s line, which lay in a 
crescent formation. To the Parthians, as they lay wts-d- 
vis, the Roman array seemed more imposing than they 
had imagined; and they looked down upon their ad- 
versaries, as they defiled past at regular intervals, without 
confusion and without noise, their spears dipping as they 
marched. The signal for battle was raised, and the Roman 
cavalry, wheeling about, dashed with a roar upon the enemy. 
The Parthians although they had almost from the first been 
within bow-shot awaited their attack and repelled it. But 
when the Roman legionaries, with a loud cheer and crash 
of arms, joined in the fray, the horses of the Parthians, 
taking alarm, bolted, and the horsemen fled 

B.c. 36 from the field before they had come to hand- 
grips. Antonius pressed the pursuit hotly. He 

had great hopes of finishing the war, if not in its entirety, 
at least in great part, by this one great battle. While the 
infantry were carrying the pursuit for fifty furlongs, and 
the cavalry for thrice that distance’ those who were en- 
gaged in examining such of the enemy as had fallen or been 
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taken prisonet, discovered that the prisoners numbered 
only thirty, and the killed eighty. Dismay and despair 
filled every heart, as they contemplated the dreadful possi- 
bility of their being deprived, in the event of defeat, of as 
many men as had been lost in the affair of the siege-train, 
while they inflicted, by victory, such slender losses upon the 
enemy. The following day the baggage-trains were got 
ready, and the Romuns began to retrace their steps towards 
Phraata and the camp. Along the route they encountered 
bands of the enemy, which at first small, gradually became 
more numerous, and at last attained full strength. It was 
just as if they had never suffered a defeat, or endured the 
toil of battle. On every side they challenged and assailed 
the Roman column, which after a troublesome and laborious 
march arrived safely in its camp. 
Meanyhile, the Medes had made a sortie against the 
mound and frightened its defenders out of their wits. 
Antonius was in a fury, and punished the cowardly troops by 
the so-called process of “decimation.” The body of cul- 
prits was divided ito companies of ten; and out of each 
company Antonius had one man, who was chosen by lot, 
put to death. As for the others, he ordered barley to be 
served out to them instead of corn. | 
XL. The war told heavily on both sides; but for An- 
tonius, who had the prospect of famine before him, the 
future held greater terrors than the actual 
B.c. 36 _ hostilities. It was indeed no longer ‘possible 
to obtain supplies without bloodshed and a 
heavy death-roll. y Phraates, who knew that the Parthians 
could endure every hardship except the rigours of winter 
and exposure to inclement weather, became alarmed lest 
they should abandon him, if the Romans continued to 
occupy their lines and persisted in the siege. The autumnal 
equinox was already passed, and the aspect of the heavens 
was already lowering. He accordingly devised the following 
ruse. The most distinguished of the Parthian troops were 
to offer a less vigorous resistance to the Romans in foraging 
expeditions and other encounters. They were to allow 
them to make some captures ; and then they were to extol 
Roman bravery as worthy of the greatest soldiers in the 
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world, for whom their King felt a just admiration. “ When 
this plan had been in operation for some time, they were 
to approach the Roman troops more closely. They were to 
tide boldly up to them, and abuse Antonius, because, 
instead of giving Phraates the opportunity he desired. of 
coming to terms and sparing the lives of so many men of 
worth, he sat down and awaited the coming of those grim 
and mighty enemies, Famine and Winter, who would make 
the escape of the Romans arduous, even with the help of 
Parthian convoys. 

These proceedings were reported to Antonius through 
many channels, Though his resolution was shaken by the 
hope held out to him, “he refused to enter into negotiations 
with the Parthian, until he had ascertained from the natives 
who had shown such a kindly interest in the welfare of the 
Romans, whether the proposals they had made were ac- 
cording to the King’s mind. They replied in the affirma- 
tive, and bade him have neither fear nor distrust. Antonius 
then sent some of his friends to demand the restoration of 
the standards-and prisoners taken from the Romans in 
order, presumably, that he might not be thought to be 
devoting his entire attention to securing his own salva- 
tion and escape. The Parthian required him to waive these 

claims, and promised him peace and a safe- 
B.C. 36 conduct, if he took his departure immediately. 

A few days later Antonius packed up his traps 
and departed. Though possessed of a plausible manner with 
common people, and gifted with a greater power than any 
of his contemporaries to sway an army by his eloquence, 
shame and dejection led him, on this occasion, to abandon 
all thought of delivering a personal exhortation to his 
soldiers. He bade Domitius Ahenobarbus undertake the 
task ;* and, though some few soldiers were aggrieved. be- 
cause they fancied themselves slighted, the majority were 
touched and appreciated the true cause of events —a 
sentiment, which made them regard themselves as more 
than ever bound to pay respect and obedience to their 
general. 

XLI. When Antonius was on the point of starting his 
retreat along the same road as he had come, a road that lay 
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through a flat and treeless country, he was approached by 
a man, a Mardian by race, who had had an extensive ac- 
quaintance with Parthian habits and had already gained 
the confidence of the Romans by his conduct in the battle 
over the siege-train. This man advised Antonius to retreat 
hurriedly, keeping close to the mountains with his right, 
so as to avoid exposing his slow and heavy infantry upon 
bare and expansive plains to the assaults of the redoubt- 
able Parthian cavalry and archers, for it was for this that 
Phraates was plotting when he induced Antonius, by 
generous promises, to raise the siege of Phraata. The 
Mardian concluded by offering to guide the Roman army by 
a shorter route, along which a greater abundance of pro- 
visions could be obtained. . 
When he had heard what the man had to say; Antonius 


held a conference. He did not wish to appear distrustful . - 


of the Parthians after having made a treaty with them; at 
the same time he approved the shortening of the route and 
the fact that the road proposed by the Mardian passed 
through inhabited villages. He demanded from the man 
some assurance of his good faith ; and the latter offered to 
let himself be bound until he had brought the Roman army 

safely into Armenia. He was accordingly 
B.c. 36 =pinioned, and for two days guided the column 

upon an uneventful march. Upon the third 
day Antonius had quite forgotten all about the Parthians 
and was marching along with a carelessness bred of con- 
fidence, when the Mardian observed that the embankment 
of a river by which they were marching had been recently 
broken through, and that the stream had flooded the road, 
along which they had to pass, for a considerable distance. 
He recognised in this the handiwork of the Parthians, who 
had thus thrown the river across the route of the Romans 
to cause them embarrassment and delay; so he advised 
Antonius to keep his eyes open and be on the alert, since 
the enemy were in the vicmity. Antonius had scarcely 
time to form his legions into order of battle and to arrange 
the proper intervals between them through which the spear- 
men and slingers could be launched against the enemy, 
before the Parthians came into sight, making a detour as 
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if with the intention of enveloping the Roman army and 
throwing it into confusion on all sides at once. The Roman 
light-armed troops sallied out against them; and the 
Parthians, after doing considerable execution with their 
bow fire and suffering as much from the darts and leaden 
bullets of the Romans, fell back. They returned, however, 
and pressed the attack, until the Gallic cavalry, massing 
their squadrons, charged and scattered them with such 
effect that they did not show themselves again that day. 
XLII. This experience gave Antonius his cue. He 
covered, not only his rearguard, but both flanks as well, 
with a cloud of crossbowmen and slingers and advanced 
in a square formation. The cavalry received orders to 
rout the enemy, if they charged, but not to follow up the 
rout by carrying the pursuit too far. Thanks to these 
tactics, the advantages gained by the Parthians during 
the next four days were no greater than their losses; they 
became dispirited, and meditated taking advantage of the 
winter season as an excuse for beating a retreat. 
Upon the fifth day, however, Flavius Gallus, a good and 
energetic officer, came to Antonius, and asked him for more 
than half the light-armed troops of the rear- 
B.c. 36 guard and for some squadrons of cavalry from 
the van, with the intention of performing some 
great feat of arms. Antonius acceded to his request; and 
Gallus set himself to repel the assaults of the enemy. His 
tactics were not now, as formerly, to fall back steadily and 
thus draw the enemy into touch with the legions, but the 
more risky plan of standing his ground and engaging the 
enemy hand to hand. The officers of the rearguard, see- 
ing that he was being cut off, sent to call him back; but 
he would not listen to him. The Quaestor, Titius, so they 
say, seized the standards and turned them back, abusing 
Gallus the while for throwing away the lives of so many 
brave fellows. Gallus answered recrimination with re- 
crimination, and commanded those about him to halt. So 
Titius made his way back, while Gallus pushed on against 
the enemy ahead, without noticing that a strong force had 
closed round upon his rear. Finding himself under fire 
from all sides, he sent to ask for help. In this crisis the 
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‘ commanders of the heavy battalions, one of whom was 
Canidius, a man of very great influence with Antonius, 
seem to have made a great blunder. They ought to have 
wheeled the regiment en masse against the enemy; but, in- 
stead of that, they sent reinforcements in small detach- 
ments, and, when these were defeated, they despatched 
others. Thus, without perceiving it, they had come within 
an ace of filling the entire camp with defeated and fleeing 
troops; and indeed they would have done so, had not 
Antonius in person arrived with all speed from the van with 
the legions to meet the enemy, and had not the third legion, 
forcing its way through the fugitives towards the enemy, 
checked further pursuit. 

XLITI. No less than 3000 fell in this affair, and 5000 
wounded were brought into camp. Among the latter 
was Gallus, who had been pierced by four arrows all in 

front. He did not survive his wounds, 
B.c. 36 Antonius, deeply moved, went round to see all 

the others, and spoke words of encouragement to 
them, while the tears ran down his cheeks. The wounded, 
with radiant faces, gripped him by the hand, and bade him 
go away and take care of himself and not be down-hearted. 
They hailed him as Imperator, and assured him all would be 
well, if only he kept himself in health. Assuredly no other 
general of those times had under his leadership an army 
more distinguished for valour, for patience, and for buoy- 
ancy of spirits. The respect, the ready obedience, which 
was paid to the general; the desire shown by all alike, 
great and small, officer and private, to win the praise and 
gratitude of Antonius rather than personal safety and 
security, was unsurpassed even by the ancient Romans. 
The causes of this were various, as we have said before— 
they were the breeding, the eloquence, the simplicity, the 
generosity and munificence, the affability in jest and con- 
versation, of their general. And, during the disaster we 
have just related, his sympathy and compassion for the 
sufferers, and his readiness to provide what anyone required, 
raised the sick and wounded to an even greater pitch of 
enthusiasm than the well and strong. 

XLIV. The enemy had been tired out, and their zeal was 
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flagging; but this victory elated them so much/ and in- 
spired them with such contempt for the Romans, that they 
bivouacked that night over against the Roman camp. 
They expected very soon to be plundering the abandoned 
tents and coffers, when the Romans had run away. As 
soon as it was day, they gathered in still greater numbers. 
The horsemen alone numbered no less than 
B.c. 36 40,000 ; and the King had sent his own body- 
guard to take part in what he believed to be 
& sure and certain victory. The King himself never took 
part in any engagement. 
Antonius, wishing to address his soldiers, called for 
a dark cloak, so that he might present a more pitiable 
appearance. His friends, however, objected; so he 
came forward, clad in a general’s purple uniform, 
and delivered a harangue, in which he praised some 
of his troops for their victories and reproached others 
because they had fled before the enemy. Those whom 
he praised called upon him to be of good heart ; while, in 
their desire to clear themselves, those whom he blamed 
offered to submit to decimation or to any other form of 
punishment he might choose, if only, as they implored 
him, he would cease from fretting and worrying himself. 
Upon this, Antonius, lifting up his hands to heaven, prayed 
the gods that any retribution, which might pursue his 
former victories, should fall on him alone, but that Heaven 
might grant the rest of his army security and triumph. 
XLV. Upon the following day the Roman column, better 
defended than ever, resumed its march. The Parthians 
attempted it and experienced a rude shock. They had 
imagined that they would have no fighting to do, only 
plunder and pillage ; and so, when they were met by a 
shower of missiles and saw the vigour and glowing en- 
thusiasm of their enemies, they were altogether discouraged. 
As, however, the Roman column was descending some 
steep hills and proceeding at a slow pace, the Parthians 
began to ply it with missiles. The Roman shield-bearers 
wheeled about, enclosed within their ranks the light-armed 
skirmishers, and, dropping on one knee, took cover behind 
their shields. The second rank held their shields over the 
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first, and the others followed the same tactics. This forma- 
tion, which resembles the roof of a house, presents a most 
imposing spectacle, and forms a most effective protection 
against arrows, which glance off the sloping surface. The 

Parthians, however, taking the kneeling atti- 
B.c. 36 _—ittude of the Romans as a sign of surrender and 

exhaustion, piled their bows and arrows, and, 
spears in hand, advanced close up to the Roman line. The 
Romans, all at once raising the war-cry, leapt suddenly to 
their feet, and, using their spears at close quarters, slew the 
front rank of the enemy and put all the rest to flight. 

Similar incidents also occurred upon the succeeding days, 
as the Romans step by step completed their march. / Famine 
laid its grip upon the army, which could obtain, even by 
fighting, but scanty supplies of corn and was ill- -provided 
with utensils for grinding it. Most of the camp utensils, 
indeed, had been left behind, because the pack horses had 
some of them been killed, while others were employed in 
carrying the sick and wounded. An Attic choenix % of wheat 
is said to have fetched fifty drachmas **; and barley loaves 
were sold for a pound of silver. 

The soldiers had recourse to vegetables and roots, but they 
found few to which they were accustomed ; and, constrained 
to try some which they had not tasted before, they partook 
of a species of grass which produced insanity and subse- 
quent death. Whoever ate of it, no longer recollected or 
recognised his fellows and devoted himself to the sole 
occupation of moving and overturning every stone he 
found, with the serious air of one engaged upon some im- 
portant business. The whole plain was crowded with men, 
stooping to the ground, digging out the stones and turning 
them over. At last, since wine, the only antidote, was un- 
obtainable, they expired, vomiting up quantities of bile. 
Numbers_perished; and the Parthians never left the 
column. : Time and again, we are told, Antonius exclaimed : 
‘“ Oh, ye ten thousand!” m admiration at the way in 
which Xenophon and his army came safely through their 
much longer march from Babylon and their battles with 
enemies many times more numerous. 

2 About a quart. 2 A little under £2. 
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XLVI. The Parthians, finding it impossible to penetrate 
the Roman army or even to break their formation, and 
having already more than once been defeated and put to 
flight, again mingled amicably with the Roman parties 
sent out to get forage or corn. They showed them the 
strings of their bows unloosed, and told them that they 

were going to retrace their steps, as they con- 
B.c. 36 _—sidered they had reached the limit of their 

defence, but that there was a small force of 
Medes, who would still follow the Roman column for a day 
or two’s march without in any way interfering with it but 
solely for the purpose of protecting the villages which lay 
beyond. These statements were supported by acts and 
words of friendliness so pronounced that the Romans 
plucked up confidence once more. Antonius, hearing this, 
determined to take to the plains, because the road over the 
_ mountains was said to be devoid of water supply. He was 
upon the point of setting out across the plains, when a man 
came over from the enemy’s lines to the Roman camp. 
His name was Mithridates, and he was a cousin of the 
Monaeses who had sided with Antonius and received from 
“him a gift of three cities. He demanded that someone, 
who could speak Parthian or Syriac, should come to him ; 
and Alexander of Antioch, a close friend of Antonius, came 
to interview him. After stating who he was and declaring 
that any thanks were due to Monaeses, he asked Alexander 
if he saw a long range of high hills on the horizon. Alex- 
ander replied that he did. “ Well!” continued Mithri- 
dates, ‘‘ at the foot of those hills the Parthians in full force 
have laid an ambush for you. Great plains lie at the foot 
of those hills, and there the Parthians expect to crush you, 
when you have been gulled into abandoning the mountain 
route. True! the road across the mountains is waterless 
and laborious—you are used to that ; but let Antonius know 
that, if he goes across the plain, the fate of Crassus awaits 
him.” 

XLVIT. Having spoken these words, Mithridates de- 
parted. When the result of the interview was conveyed to 
him, Antonius was greatly agitated and called together his 
friends and the Mardian who acted as guide. The views 
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of the latter coincided with what Mithridates had said. 
He knew the roadless condition of the plains and the 
difficulty, even without the presence of an 
B.c. 36 ~—enemy, of following its ill-defined and devious 
tracks ; and he pointed out that the mountain 
road, though rough, presented no other difficulty than the 
want of water for a single day. Influenced by these 
arguments, Antonius, having ordered a supply of water to 
be taken round to the soldiers, led his army under cover 
of night. along the road across the mountains. Many of 
the soldiers were without water-bottles ; so they filled their . 
helmets with water and carried them along, while some 
’ made use of skins for the purpose. | 
News of the retreat of Antonius at last reached 
the Parthians, who, contrary to their custom, started in 
pursuit while it was still night. The sun was rising, as 
they came into touch with the rear of the Roman column, 
which was in a wretched plight through want of sleep and 
heavy toil; for it had covered 240 furlongs during the 
night. The Romans were dismayed, because they did not 
expect that the enemy would come up with them so soon. 
They continued their march, defending themselves as they 
went; and the effort of fighting intensified the need of 
water. The vanguard came to a river the water of which, 
though cool and sparkling, was saline in taste, and medicinal 
in action. To drink it produced immediately acute pains 
with griping of the stomach, and an intense, feverish thirst. 
The Mardian warned them, but the soldiers none the less 
thrust aside those who tried to stop them, and drank the 
water of the river. Antonius rode about imploring them 
to endure a little longer. Not far off, he told them, was 
another river of potable water, and after that 
B.c. 36 ‘the remainder of the road was rough and 1 im- 
practicable for cavalry, so that the enemy’s 
pursuit would be entirely stopped. At the same time he 
called in the troops who were fighting, and ordered tents 
to be pitched, so that the soldiers might at anyrate have 
the advantage of a little shade. 
XLVIII. When the tents had been pitched, the Par- 
thians, according to their custom, immediately withdrew, 
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and Mithridates visited the Roman camp a second time. 
When Alexander had joined him, Mithridates advised 
Antonius, after having rested his army, to strike his camp 
and march with all speed for the next river, because the 
Parthians had no intention of crossing it or of carrying 
the pursuit farther than that. Alexander reported this 
advice to Antonius, who sent him out again carrying an 
armful of golden goblets and cups, of which Mithridates 
took as many as he could conceal beneath his cloak and 
rode away. 

While it was still daylight, the Romans struck camp 
and continued their march. The enemy did not interfere 
with them; yet, by their own conduct, the Roman troops 
made that night the most terrible and frightful of all 
they had endured. They murdered and robbed all who 
possessed any gold or silver, and plundered the treasure 
chests upon the backs of the baggage horses. At last they 
attacked the servants carrying Antonius’ private plate, 
and broke in pieces and distributed a number of valuable 
cups and tables. Great tumult and confusion reigned 
throughout the entire army; for they imagined that the 
enemy had delivered an attack and that their line had been 
broken and routed. Antonius summoned one of his guard, 
a freedman named Rhamnus, and made him swear that 
he would, when Antonius ordered him, plunge his sword 
through his body and cut off his head, so that he should 
neither fall alive into the hands of the enemy nor be recog- 
nised after his death. While the general’s friends burst 
into tears, the Mardian tried to cheer him up by telling 
him that the river was close at hand. A damp wind was 

blowing from it, and the cooler air made breath- 
B.c. 36 ing easier for everyone. “‘ The time we have 

been on the march,” said the Mardian, “ con- 
firms my estimate of the distance,” for_not much of the 
night was still left. At this moment others arrived bring- 
ing the news that the tumult was due to an outbreak of 
violence and cupidity within the army itself. And so, 
with the object of putting an end to the confusion and 
disorder, and restoring discipline among the rank and file, 
Antonius ordered the signal for camping to be sounded. 
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XLIX. Day was now dawning, and the army had begun 
to take on some semblance of order and repose, when the 
Parthian arrows began to fall among the rearguard, and the 
light-armed troops received orders to engage. The legion- 
aries, adopting their former tactics, covered one another 
with their shields and stood patiently beneath the fire of 
the enemy, who did not dare to come to close quarters. 
Thus protected, the vanguard crept slowly forward, until 
the river at last came into sight. Antonius drew up his 
cavalry upon the bank to oppose the enemy, while he first 
conveyed the sick across the stream. At last the com- 
batants could quench their thirst with impunity and com- 
fort; for, as soon as the Parthians caught sight of the 
river, they unstrung their bows, and, with many com- 
pliments upon their valour, bade the Romans cross the 
river with confidence. 

Having passed the river without interruption, the 
Romans took some time to recruit and then proceeded on 
their way; for they did not place entire confidence in the 
Parthians. Upon the sixth day after their last engage- 
ment they reached the River Araxes, which divides Media 
from Armenia. Deep and rapid, this river was obviously 
difficult to ford; and a rumour passed through the army 
that the enemy had laid an ambush at this spot and would 

attack the Roman column during the passage 
B.c. 36 of the river. They crossed safely, however, 

and set foot upon Armenia, where, as if they 
had just sighted this beloved land after a long sea-voyage, 
they fell prone upon their faces and kissed it, and, beneath 
the stress of joy, abandoned themselves to tears and mutual 
embracings. And so, continuing their journey through this 
smiling country, they found unlimited abundanee of every- 
thing they required ; though the change from their previous 
destitution made them a prey to dropsical and gastric 
troubles. 

L. Antonius then held a review of his forces and found 

that 20,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry had 
B.c. 36 perishéd, not all upon the field of battle, but 
more than half from disease. The march from 
Phraata had lasted twenty-seven days; and the Romans 
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had worsted the Parthians in eighteen engagements, though 
their successes were indecisive because pursuit had always 
been slight and incomplete. Very clearly also it was 
Artavasdes, the Armenian, who prevented Antonius from 
bringing this campaign to a proper conclusion. If the 
16,000 ®° cavalry, whom Artavasdes had led away from 
Media, had remained with the army, the Parthians would 
have had no opportunity of recovering from their defeats 
and of renewing so frequently their courageous attacks ; 
for the Armenian cavalry, being equipped similarly to the 
Parthians and accustomed to fight with them, would, 
when the Romans had routed the Parthians in pitched 
battle, have pursued and captured them. Everyone was 
moved with indignation at his conduct and urged 
Antonius to chastise the Armenian, Antonius, however, 
guided by his common-sense, neither censured his perfidy, 
nor diminished in any way the friendship and honour he 
was used to show him ; indeed, he was not in a position to 
do so in his helpless condition and with a weak army. At 
a later time,®° however, when he once more invaded Armenia, 
he induced Artavasdes by numerous promises and invita-. 
tions to put himself in his power, when he had him arrested 
and carried in chains to Alexandria, where he exhibited 
him in a triumphal procession. This proceeding annoyed 
the Romans exceedingly, because they fancied that for 
Cleopatra’s sake Antonius had conferred upon the Egyptians 
an honour and dignity which properly belonged to Rome. 
These events, however, took place at a later date. 
LI. Antonius now pressed on in spite of the severity of 
the winter and an incessant fall of snow, with the result 
that he lost 8000 men along the route. At last 
B.c. 35 with a scanty following he reached the coast, 
and awaited the arrival of Cleopatra in a village 
called Leuce, a little place situated between Berytus and 
Sidon. He was disconsolate at the way she dallied, and 
soon abandoned himself to wine and drunkenness. Too 
impatient to sit still, he would often jump up in the middle 


* Plutarch says 6000 in Chap 37. An error has evidently 
crept into the text in either of the two passages. 
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of a wine-party and go to see if she were coming, until at 
last she sailed in, bringing a large supply of clothing and 
money for the troops. Some writers say that he got the 
clothing from her, but that the money was his own, though 
he distributed them both as though they were a present 
from her. 

LIT. A quarrel now arose between the King of the Medes 
and Phraortes, the Parthian. It began, they say, over 
the spoils won from the Romans; and the Median King 
suspected and feared that it would lead to his being de- 
prived of his kingdom. He accordingly sent an embassy 
to ask the help of Antonius, and promised to support him 

with his army. Antonius was filled with great 
B.c. 35 hopes; because he saw a prospect of a strong 

force of qavalry and archers, to the want of 
which alone he attributed his failure to subdue the Parthians, 
being provided, not at his request, but to enable him to do 
a favour. So he made preparations to march once more 
inland through Armenia, effect a junction with the Mede 
upon the River Araxes, and thus reopen hostilities. 

LIII. Octavia, who was in Rome, wanted to sail to 
Antonius; and Caesar, as most historians say, urged her 
to do so, not out of any regard for her feelings, but simply 
in order that she might be insulted and neglected, and so 
afford him a specious ground for declaring war upon An- 
tonius. Qn reaching Athens she received letters from 
Antonius bidding her stay in that city, and informing her 
of his new expedition into the interior. Though she saw 
through the flimsy excuse and was extremely chagrined, 
Octavia wrote to inquire whither her husband wished the ° 
things she was bringing out to him to be sent. She had 

brought with her a quantity of military clothing, 
B.c. 35 a number of baggage animals, and money and 

presents for her husband’s friends and staff. 
Besides all this, she was accompanied by 2000 picked 
soldiers, completely and magnificently accoutred, in the 
uniform of praetorian cohorts. Niger, a personal friend of 
Antonius, was sent out by Octavia and gave him an ac- 
count of all she had prepared for him; to which he added 
some suitable words of praise that she richly deserved. 
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Cleopatra now perceived that Octavia was becoming 
dangerous, and grew alarmed lest the nobility of Octavia’s 
character and the influence of Caesar, added to personal 
charms which might gratify Antonius, should render her 
irresistible and give her complete control over her husband. 
She accordingly pretended, on her side, to have a great 
passion for Antonius and dieted herself lightly untal she 
became quite thin. When he came to her, her eyes looked 
startled ; when he left her, they grew dim and dejected. 
Careful to let him see her frequently weeping, she would 
hurriedly wipe away the tears and hide her face, as though 
she wished to keep her sorrow from him. 

Such was the state of affairs, when Antonius was on the 
point of leaving Syria to jom the Mede. Courtiers, interest- 

ing themselves on the behalf of Cleopatra, abused 
B.c. 35 Antonius as a heartless, unfeeling man, who 

would let die a poor woman that was devoted 
to him and to him alone. Octavia, they argued, who had 
married him solely in the interests of her brother, enjoyed 
the title of lawful wife; while Cleopatra, the queen of so 
many subjects, was called Antonius’ mistress, and did not 
flinch or even think such a title derogatory, so long as she 
could see the man she loved and live with him. If, they 
added, she were driven from his side, she would not survive 
it. 

By represent@tions such as these, they at last so moved 
and worked upon Antonius, that, fearing lest Cleopatra 


shguld, sacrifige her life, he returned to Alexandria and 
deferred eeting with the Mede until the summer, 
although Parthians were reported to have risen” He 


journeyed indeed to Media”but only to restore his friendly 
relations with the King; and when he had chosen one of 
the Median princesses, still a mere child, as wife for one 
of his sons by Cleopatra, he went through the ceremony of 
formal betrothal and returned to Alexandria with thoughts 
already bent on civil war. 

LIV. When Octavia returned from Athens, Caesar, 
believing her to have been grossly insulted, bade her set up 
a separate establishment. She refused, however, to leave 
her husband’s house, and begged her brother, if he had no 
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other reasons for his determination to declare war on 
Antonius, to forget her private wrongs; since it would be 
disgraceful to have it said that, of Rome’s two greatest 

generals, the one had plunged the Roman people 
B.c. 34 — into civil war to gratify his passion for a woman, 

the other to gratify his sister’s jealousy. She 
confirmed the sincerity of her words by her actions. She 
continued to live in her husband’s house, just as if he were 
living with her, and looked after not merely her own 
children, but also those of Fulvia, in a fine and generous 
spirit; When Antonius sent some of his friends to solicit 
officers or to transact other business, she welcomed them, 
and helped them to obtain what they required from Caesar. 
By these generous acts she injured Antonius without in- 
tending it. He was detested for the wrongs he inflicted 
upon so excellent a wife’ He was detested, also, for the 
distribution of kingdoms which he made at Alexandria be- 
tween his children, and which seemed so theatrical, so pre- 
sumptuous, so anti-Roman. He had filled the Gymnasium, 
where upon a silver dais he had had placed two golden 
thrones, one for himself, the other for Cleopatra, and upon 
a lower level other thrones for his children, with the rabble 
of the city. First, he had declared Cleopatra Queen of 
Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Coelesyria, and had associated 
with her upon the throne Caesarion, who was supposed to be 
the son of the elder Caesar, who upon his return to Rome 
had left Cleopatra enciente. His next step was to confer 
the title “ King of Kings” upon his sons by Cleopatra, 
and to assign the kingdoms of Armenia, Media, and Parthia, 
as soon as it was subdued, to Alexander, and Phoenicia, 
Syria, and Cilicia to Ptolemaeus. At the same time he 
exhibited his two sons, Alexander bedecked in Median dress 
with tiara and upright head-dress, and Ptolemaeus in boots, 
cloak, and cap surrounded with a coronet. The latter was 
the dress affected by the kings who succeeded Alexander ; 
while the former was the usual attire of the Medes and 
Armenians. When the children had made obeisance to 
their parents, they were each given a guard, that of Alex- 
ander being composed of Armenians, and that of Ptolemaeus 
of Macedonians. During this ceremony and afterwards 
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Cleopatra, when she went abroad, always wore the sacred 
robe of Isis and posed as the “ New Isis,” when she held 
an audience. 

LV. Caesar brought these proceedings to the notice of 
the Senate, and, by frequent public denunciations, roused 
the indignation of the populace against Antonius. The 
latter sent commissioners to make counter-charges against 

+ Caesar. The most important of these accusa- 

B.c. 3& tions were, firstly, that Caesar, after stripping 
Pompeius of Sicily, had not given Antonius any 

part of the island: secon y, that Caesar, after making 
use of ships belonging to Antonius in the war with Pompeius, 
had appropriated them: thirdly, that Caesar, after ex- 
pelling Lepidus from his province and disenfranchising 
him, had kept the army, territory, and revenues which had 
been assigned to Lepidus: and finally that Caesar had dis- 
tributed almost the hole of Italy in "allotments to his own 
troops, without leaving anything for the soldiers of Antonius. 

Defending himself against these charges, Caesar said that 
he had put an end to Lepidus’ authority, because he was 
abusing it; that he would share with Antonius what he had 
won by war, when Antonius shared Armenia with him; 
and that the soldiers of Antonius had no or lot in Italy, 
since they held possession of Media and Parthia, which, the 

lorious campaigns they had undergone with their general 
fed added to the Roman empire. 

LVI. Antonius was staying in Armenia, when he received 
the report of his commissioners. Without delay he ordered 
Canidius to take sixteen legions and march down to the 
coast. He himself went to Ephesus, taking Cleopatra with 
him. There the fleet assembled from all quarters, 800 
vessels including transports, of which Cleopatra provided 
200, beside 20,000 talents 5 in money and provisions for 
the entire army during the war. Following the advice of 
Domitius and others, Antonius bade Cleopatra set sail for 
Kgypt and there await the issue of the war; but she was 
afraid that Octavia would effect another ‘reconciliation, 
and induced Canidius, for a large bribe, to speak to Antonius 
on her behalf and tell him that it was unfair to banish from 

31 About £4,800,000. 
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the theatre of war a woman who had given him such 
immense assistance, and inexpedient to depress the courage 
of the Egyptians who formed an important part 
B.c. 33 ofthe navy. He was to say also that in any case 
he did not see how Cleopatra, who for a long time 
had governed an immense kingdom on her own responsi- 
bility and had for long enjoyed the society of Antonius 
and learnt from him how to handle great affairs, was in- 
ferior in intelligence to the kings taking part in the cam- 
paign. 
Fate had decreed that everything should favour Caesar : 
so these arguments prevailed. As soon as the forces had 


concentrated, Antonius and Cleopatra sailed to Samos: 


and devoted themselves to pleasure. Just as orders had 
been sent to all the kings, princes, tetrarchs, nations, and 
cities, which lay between Syria and Moetis, Armenia and 
Illyria, to send and bring provisions and material for the 
war, so now it was thought essential to command all the 
artists of Dionysus to present themselves at Samos. While 
a cry of grief and lamentation went up from almost the 
whole world, this one island, with its theatres packed, its 
contests of choruses in full swing, rang for many a day with 
_ the sound of lute and lyre. Every city sent an ox to swell 
the common sacrifice; and kings vied with one another in 
the magnificence of their receptions and bounties. So that 
people began to ask themselves what these warriors, who 
feasted so sumptuously amid preparations for war, would be 
like in the hour of triumph, if they conquered. 
LVII. When this round of gaiety was over, Antonius 
’ presented Priene to the artists of Dionysus as a place of 
settlement, and sailed away to Athens. Here he devoted 
himself once more to amusement and the stage. Cleopatra, 
jealous of the honours Octavia enjoyed in the city—for 
Octavia was deeply loved by the Athenian people—courted 
the populace by a profuse liberality. The people 
B.c. 33. ~— decreed honours for her and sent a deputation 
| to convey the decree to her house. One of the 
deputies was Antonius himself, who was, if you please, an 
Athenian citizen; and it was he who stood before her and 
delivered a speech in the name of the city. He then de- 
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spatched people to Rome to turn Octavia out of his house. 
She left her home, we are told, taking with her all Antonius’ 
children except his eldest son by Fulvia, who was then with 
his father; and went forth, with tears in her eyes and 
sorrow in her heart to think that she too would be reckoned 
one of the causes of the coming war. The pity of Rome, 
especially of those who had seen Cleopatra and knew that 
her youth and beauty did not surpass those of Octavia, 
went out to Antonius, not to his injured wife. 

LVIII. When he heard of the magnitude of the prepara- 
tions which Antonius was making, and of the speed with 
which they were being carried out, Caesar was very anxious 
lest he should be forced to open hostilities that very 
summer. His deficiencies were numerous ; and the people 

were exasperated by the imposition of taxes. 
B.c. 33 Everyone, except freedmen, was compelled to 

pay over a quarter of his income ; freedmen were 
forced to surrender an eighth of their capital. A loud out- 
cry was raised against Caesar, and the whole of Italy was 
a prey to disturbances, the outcome of these impositions. 
Hence we can understand why historians rank his delay in 
opening the war among the gravest of the blunders which 
Antonius committed. By this dilatoriness he gave Caesar 
time to make his preparations and the popular disturb- 
ances time to allay. For, while the money was being 
extracted from them, the people were seething with fury ; 
but, when it was all over and the money had been paid, 
they quieted down. 

Titius and Plancus, two consulars, and friends of An- 
tonius, whom Cleopatra insulted because they had opposed 
very vehemently her taking part in the campaign, deserted 
Antonius and went to Caesar; and, as they had been let 
into the secrets of Antonius’ correspondence, they were In 

& position of give Caesar full information about 
B.c. 33. __— the provisions of Antonius’ will. This will was 

deposited with the Vestal Virgins, who refused 
to surrender it at Caesar’s request and bade him, if he 
wished to have it, to come and take it for himself. Caesar, 
accordingly, went and took it. He first read the docu- 
ment through in private, and marked certain passages as 
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useful subject matter for denunciation. He then convened 
the Senate, and read the will aloud to them. The majority 
of the House were scandalised at this proceeding ; for they 
regarded it as a grave and unprecedented step to call a man, 
while he was still alive, to account for what he wished 
should take place after his death. Caesar laid special stress 
upon the clause of the will which dealt with the burial of 
the testator’s remains. In this clause Antonius directed 
that, if he should die in Rome, his body, after passing in 
procession through the Forum, should be sent to Cleopatra 
in Alexandria. 

Calvisius, a close friend of Caesar, also brought forward 
the following charges against Antonius in respect of Cleo- 
patra. He declared that Antonius had presented her with 
the Library at Pergamum,® which contained 200,000 single 
volumes ; that, during a banquet at which many guests 
were present, he got up and rubbed Cleopatra’s feet in con- 
sequence of a wager, which had been made between them ; 
that he tolerated the Ephesians addressing Cleopatra, in 
his presence, as sovereign mistress ; that, while he sat ad- 
ministering justice to kings and tetrarchs, he frequently 
received from her billets dour of onyx and crystal, which he 


read upon the bench; and that one day, when Furnius,. 


one of the most distinguished and most eloquent men in 
Rome, was pleading before him, and Cleopatra happened 
to pass through the forum in her litter, Antonius, as soon 
as he caught sight of her, jumped to his feet, left the court, 
and went off in her train with his arm dangling over the 
side of her litter. : 
LIX. In most of these charges, however, Calvisius seems 
to have been misinformed. The party friendly to Antonius 
went about Rome enlisting the. sympathies of 
B.c. 33 the people and deputed one of their number, 
Geminius, to go to Antonius and beseech him 
not to stand idly by and let himself be deprived of his high 
32 A famous city of Asia Minor. Its celebrated Library, which 
for long rivalled that of Alexandria, was founded by Eumenes IT. 
about 180 3B.c. The necessities of the Library led to the inven- 
tion of parchment, Charta Pergamena. When it was presented 
by Antonius to Cleopatra it was amalgamated with the Library 
at Alexandria. : 
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position and declared an enemy of the Roman people. 
Geminius sailed over to Greece but fell under the sus- 
picion of Cleopatra, who imagined he was working in the 
interests of Octavia. Though continually made the butt 
of her jests at every meal, though continually insulted by 
being given the least honourable place at table, he endured 
his humiliation patiently and waited for an opportunity 
of an audience with Antonius. At last he was bidden to 
explain the object of his mission during dinner. Thereupon 
he declared that most of what he had to say was better said 
sober, but there was one point of which, drunk or sober, 
he felt sure, and that was, that everything would be well 
if Cleopatra were sent back to Egypt. Antonius was very 
angry at this reply, and Cleopatra observed: “ You have 
done well, Geminius, to confess the truth without the aid 
of the torturer.” A few days later Geminius fled and 
made his way to Rome. Many others, also, of Antonius’ 
friends, among whom were Marcus Silanus and Dellius, the 
historian, found it impossible to endure the continual 
debauchery and persiflage, and were forced by the cour- 
tiers who surrounded Cleopatra to withdraw themselves. 
Dellius tells us that, owing to certain information given 
to him by Glaucus the physician, he was afraid Cleopatra 
would make an attempt upon his life.’ His quarrel with 
Cleopatra arose from his having once said at dinner that, 
while Antonius and his guests were served with vinegar, 
Sarmentus in Rome was drinking prime Falernian. Sar- 
mentus, be it said, was one of Caesar’s mannikins—deltcrae 
as the Romans call them. 
LX. As soon as he had made sufficient preparations, 
Caesar obtained from the Senate a decree declaring war 
upon Cleopatra, and depriving Antonius of the 
B.O. authority, which he had surrendered to a woman. 
He concluded his speech by saying that Antonius 
had been dosed with drugs and was no longer master of 
himself, and that the war would be waged against Mardian 
the eunuch, against Pothinus, against Iras, Cleopatra’s 
tire-woman, and against Charmion, in whose hands the ad- 


ministration of the most important business of the empire 
was vested. 
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The following portents are said to have occurred before 
the war. The earth opened in great chasms, and engulfed 
Pisaurum, a colony founded by Antonius, which lay upon 
the shores of the Adriatic. For several days sweat poured 
from one of Antonius’ marble statues at Alba, and did not 
cease, even when people wiped it away. While Antonius 
was staying at Patrae, the Temple of Heracles was set on 
fire by thunderbolts. At the Gigantomachia in Athens 
the wind overturned the statue of Dionysus and carried it 
into the theatre. Antonius claimed to be related to Heracles 
and to have an affinity to Dionysus in his general conduct, 
and styled himself, as we have already said, the “new 
Dionysus.” The same tempest, smiting the statues of 
Eumenes and Attalus, upon which the name of Antonius 
was engraved, overturned them alone out of the large 
number among which they stood. Cleopatra’s flag-ship 
was called Antonias ; a terrible portent was revealed as to 
it. Some swallows had made their nests beneath the prow 
of the vessel; but others arrived, drove out the parent 
birds, and killed the nestlings. 

LXI. The armament, which Antonius brought together 
for the war, comprised no fewer than 500 battle-ships,™ 
among which were many eight and ten deckers fitted out 
in sumptuous style as if for a public festival. The land 
forces numbered 100,000 foot, and 12,000 cavalry. The 
subject princes taking part in the war were Bocchus, King 

' of the Libyans, Tarcondemus, King of Upper 
B.c. 31. — Cilicia, Archelaus of Cappadocia, Philadelphus 
of Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Commagene, | 
and Sadalas of Thrace. _These princes were with the army 
in person. In addition Polemon sent a corps from Pontus, 
Malchus and Herod of Judaea a corps from Arabia; and 
- troops also arrived from Amyntas, King of the Lycaonians 
and Galatians. And finally there was the auxiliary force 
sent by the King of Media. 


33 It may be interesting to note that some of these vessels, 
which were captured by Caesar in the battle about to be described, 
were still in use in the reign of Tiberius (circ. 32 a.p.) and em- 
ployed as guard-ships off the south of France. Vide Tac. Annales, 
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| Caesar had 250 ships of the line, and a land army of 
80,000. His cavalry were equal in number to those of the 
enemy. 

The jurisdiction of the two generals was as follows. 
Antonius ruled from the Euphrates and Armenia as far as 
the Ionian Sea and Illyria; Caesar’s sovereignty extended 
from Illyria over all the continent as far as the western 
ocean, and from the ocean back again to the Tyrrhenian 
and Sicilian Sea. In Africa, the country facing Italy, Gaul, 
and Spain as far as the Pillars of Heracles belonged to 
Caesar ; the rest from Cyrene to Aithiopia to Antonius. 

LXII. Such, however, was the influence exercised over 
Antonius by his mistress, that, in spite of his vast superi- 
ority on land, he chose, for Cleopatra’ s sake, to try con- 
clusions with his fleet ; ‘and that, too, though he saw his 
captains compelled by want of hands to wring from long- 
suffering Greece, and press into their service, ordinary 
travellers, mule-drivers, harvesters, and raw youths, with- 
out their ships being even then properly manned. Indeed, 
most of the fleet was short handed and navigated with 
difficulty. Caesar’s ships, on the other hand, were not 
built with a view to size and show, but were manageable, 
swift vessels, manned to perfection. + He stationed his 
fleet at Tarentum and Brundisium, and sent to Antonius, 
bidding him waste no more time but come to Italy with 
his forces. He promised to allow his fleet safe roadsteads 
and harbourage, and to withdraw himself and his army a 
cavalry march from the sea, until Antonius had safely dis- 
embarked and pitched his camp. Antonius answered this 
piece of bravado with another. He challenged Caesar to 
single combat, giving him the advantage of years; or in 
the alternative, if Caesar shunned this test, he summoned 
him to bring his army to Pharsalia and fight it out there, 
as Julius Caesar and Pompeius had done of old. 

While Antonius lay at anchor off Actium, where Nicopolis 
now stands, Caesar crossed the Ionian Gulf unobserved, 

and occupied a place, called Spoon, in Epirus. 
B.c. 31 Antonius and his staff were flabbergasted by 
this move ; for their land forces had not arrived. 
Cleopatra, however, made a jest of it, and exclaimed : 
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“What an awful thing for Caesar to sit down on a 
spoon.” %4 

LXIII. As soon as it was day, the enemy’s fleet bore 
down upon him. Antonius, alarmed lest they should see 
his ships had no marines on board and seize them, armed 
the oarsmen and drew them up on the decks so as to make 
ashow. Then, raising his oars, and keeping them feathered 
on both sides, he held his fleet stationary in the narrow 
channel off Actium, with prows turned towards the enemy, 
as if they were capable of moving and ready to fight. 
Caesar, completely beaten by this mancuvre, drew off. 
Antonius also succeeded in cutting the enemy’s water- 
supply by a cunning system of intercepting trenches, so 
that Caesar was forced to have recourse to the meagre and 
unwholesome supply which the surrounding ‘country pro- 
vided. 

Contrary to the advice of Cleopatra, Antonius behaved 
generously towards Domitius, who, after an attack of fever, 
embarked on a small boat and went over to Caesar; for, 
in spite of his indignation, he sent back to him all his pro- 
perty, friends, and servants. But Domitius, possibly be- 
cause his disloyalty and treachery could not be hid, died 
almost immediately. Two princes, Amyntas and Deiotarus, 
also deserted Antonius, and passed over to Caesar. 

' The complete disorganisation of his fleet, and its back- 
wardness in performing any effective service, compelled 

Antonius once more to have recourse to his 
B.c. 31 land forces.: Canidius, who was in command 

of the army, had, during these terrible days, 
changed his mind completely, and now advised Antonius 
to send Cleopatra away and to retreat into Thrace or 
Macedonia, and there fight a decisive battle on land. For 
Dicomes, King of the Getae, had promised to help with a 
large army. It was no disgrace, so Canidius argued, to 
abandon the sea to Caesar, who had been strengthened by 
his experience in the Sicilian War; but it would be a 


* The name of the town was Toryne; and the word toryne 
in Greek usually means a ladle or stirrin spoon. In spite of 
the admiration of North, the point of this joke seems hopelessly 
lost to us. 
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calamity, if Antonius, with his vastly superior knowledge 
of land warfare, were to exhaust the strength of his army by 
distributing it throughout the fleet and fail to profit by the 
strength and fitness of such redoubtable troops. However, 
Cleopatra’s advice prevailed, that the war should be decided 
by the fleet. Her mind was already bent on flight, and she 
had made all arrangements, on her side, not for rendering 
the best service in the cause of victory, but for securing the 
easiest means of escape, when the cause was lost. 

A long causeway stretched from the camp to the quay, 
along which Antonius was accustomed to pass without 
taking any precautions. One of Caesar’s servants told him 
of this, and said that it would be quite practicable to seize 
Antonius as he was descending the causeway. Caesar 
accordingly sent a troop of soldiers to lie in wait for him ; 
who, suddenly appearing in his path, got close enough to 
seize the lictor, who preceded him, though Antonius him- 
self ran away and just managed to escape. 

LXIV. Having resolved upon an engagement, Antonius 
had all the Egyptian ships, except sixty, burnt,®> and 
manned his best and largest vessels, ranging from three- 
deckers to ten-deckers, with a complement of 20,000 
legionaries and 2000 archers.’ It was at this moment, 

we are told, that a military tribune, who had 
B.c. 31 fought many a battle for Antonius, and whose 

body was a mass of scars, burst out sobbing, 
as the general passed by, and exclaimed: “ My general, 
why do you despise these wounds, or this sword, and pin 
your hopes upon rotten wooden hulks? Let Egyptians 
and Phoenicians fight upon the sea; but give us dry land, 
on which we are used to stand and conquer our enemies, 
or die!” Antonius made no reply, but passed on with 
just a gesture and a smile, as though bidding his subordinate 
have confidence. Yet he cherished no fair hopes; indeed 
how could he, when he had to force his pilots, who wanted 
to leave them behind, to bring the very sails on board, 
upon the ground that not one of the enemy, when put to 
flight, ought to be allowed to escape ! 


* Antonius, Dacier suggests, was afraid of the notorious 
cowardice of the Egyptians. 
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LXV. Upon that day and the three following it blew a 
great gale, and the heavy sea delayed the engagement. But 
upon the fifth day, when the wind dropped and a dead calm 
ensued, the opposing fleets closed with one another. An- 
tonius and Publicola led the right column, Coelius the left, 
while Marcus Octavius and Marcus Justeius commanded 
in the centre. 

Caesar charged Agrippa with the command of his left 
column, and kept the right for himself. The land forces 
of Antonius and Caesar, commanded respectively by 
Canidius and Taurus, were drawn up along the seashore, 
and remained inactive. » Meanwhile the two generals were 
busy. Antonius passed right along the lines in a dinghy, 
exhorting his men to fight steadily as though they were on 
land and rely on the weight of the ships, and bidding the 
pilots await the shock of the enemy with their vessels 
motionless as if at anchor and avoid the dangerous spots 
at the mouth of the harbour. Caesar, so the story goes, 
left his tent while it was still dark, and went round visiting 
his ships. Upon his way, he was met by a man driving an 
ass. He asked the man who he was; and the fellow, recog- 
nising him, replied: “ My name is Eutychus, and my 
ass’s Nicon.” 3’ It was in memory of this incident that 
Caesar afterwards, when decorating this spot with the 
beaks of captured vessels, set up there a bronze statue of 
@ man and ass. ; 

After reviewing the rest of his line, Caesar sailed in a 
cutter to his right column and was surprised to see the 

enemy lying motionless in the straits. For, to 
B.c. 31 _—_—all appearance, the ships seemed to be riding 

at anchor. Caesar was so convinced of this that 
he stopped the advance of his fleet within about eight 
furlongs’ distance of the enemy. It was now the sixth 
hour *8; and a breeze began to blow from the sea. An- 
tonius’ men were fretting at the delay, and, confident that 
the height and size of their vessels would render boarding 
impossible, began to move upon the left. At this sight 
Caesar was delighted, and tacked to starboard with the in- 
tention of drawing the enemy still farther from the bay and 

3% Good-luck. 31 Conqueror, 38 4.e, midday. 
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straits, so that he might surround the enemy’s ships, cum- 
bersome from their size and slow owing to the shortness of 
the crews, and engage them closely with his own swift 
moving galleys. 

LXVI. When the fleets began to get to close quarters, 
there was no ramming and crushing of vessels. Owing to 
their weight Antonius’ ships had not that impetus which 
makes ramming particularly effective ; and Caesar’s ships 
were not only careful to avoid meeting, prow to prow, the 
hard, strong, brazen beaks of the enemy, ‘but had not even 
sufficient confidence to try ramming amidships. For, 
whenever they chanced to collide with the enemy’s ships, 
which were constructed of huge, square beams of wood 
clamped together by iron bolts, the bulkheads of Caesar’s 
vessels were immediately stove in. The fight, then, re- 
sembled a land battle, or, to speak more correctly, an 
assault on fortifications. | 

While two or three of Caesar’s ships lay round each one 
of the enemy, and were pouring into her a discharge of 

javelins, spears, lances, and fireballs, to which 

B.c. 31 Antonius’ men, stationed in wooden turrets, 
replied with a shower of projectiles, Agrippa 

had been extending the column on the farther wing s0 
as to envelop the enemy, and had thus compelled Publicola 
to make counter-evolutions and so separate himself from 
the centre, which was already in some confusion and 
closely engaged with Arruntius.*® The fight, however, 
was still open and undecided, when suddenly the sixty 
ships belonging to Cleopatra were seen hoisting sail pre- 
paratory to making off and fleeing through the midst of 
the combatants. They had been stationed just behind 
the large battleships, which they threw into disorder in 
endeavouring to pass between the lines. The enemy looked 
on in astonishment, as they saw the Egyptian ships catch 
the wind and stand away towards the Peloponnese. In 
this critical moment Antonius displayed neither general- 
_ ship nor courage. His own reason seemed no longer to 
direct his actions ; but he proved the truth of what someone 
once playfully said, that a lover’s soul lives in another’s 

%® Who commanded Caesar’s centre, 
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body, by letting himself be dragged in the footsteps of this 
woman, as though he were part and parcel of her being 
and of her movements. As soon as he saw her ship sailing 
away, he became oblivious to everything; and, betraying 
and deserting those who were fighting and dying for his sake, 
he transferred himself on board of a five-oared boat and, 
accompanied only by Alegas the Syrian and Scellius, set 
out in pursuit of the woman who had already ruined him 
and was now to complete his ruin. 

LXVII. Cleopatra, when she recognised who it was, 
raised a signal from her ship. Antonius approached and 
was taken on board. Without looking at the Queen, and 
without receiving a glance from her, he passed alone into the 

poop, where he sat down by himself, in silence, 
p.c. 31 with his head clas between his hands. 
Meanwhile some Liburnian galleys, sent in 


pursuit by Caesar, hove in sight ; and Antonius ordered his 


ship to be swung about to facethem. He put to flight the 
whole flotilla, except Eurycles of Lacedaemon who pressed 
proudly on, standing on his deck brandishing a spear as 
though about to launch it at Antonius. The latter, stand- 
ing on the forecastle of his ship, called out: “ Who is this 
that pursues Antonius?” “I,” replied the other, “am 
Eurycles, the son of Lachares, and in Caesar’s victory I 
seek vengeance for my father’s death.” Lachares had been 
charged with piracy and beheaded by Antonius. Eurycles, 
however, did not engage Antonius’ ship ; but, ramming the 
other flag-ship (for there were two) with his bronze prow, he 
spun her round and captured her, as she lay to with a heavy 
list, together with one other vessel on board of which was 
some very valuable plate. When Eurycles at last sheered 
off, Antonius flung himself down in the same posture as 
before and remained motionless. For three days, either in 
anger, or from fear of Cleopatra, he lived alone in the fore- 
castle, until the vessel reached Taenarus. Here the ladies 
of the Court first got the two quondam lovers to speak to 
one another, and afterwards persuaded them to dine together 
and share the same apartments. 
Already not a few transport ships, and a certain number 


of friends who had escaped from the rout, had joined’ An- 
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tonius and Cleopatra. They brought news of the demolition 
of the fleet, but e expreased a belief that the land forces were 
stall intact.” Antonius sent messengers to Canidius, bidding 
him and his army beat a speedy retreat through Macedonia 
into Asia. For himself he decided to sail from Taenarus 
to Libya. On the eve of departure he chose one of the 

transports which had on board a quantity of 
B.c. 31 —_— specie and some valuable gold and silver plate, 

the presents of kings, and presented it to his 
friends, telling them to divide the treasure amongst them 
and save themselves. They refused to accept it, and burst 
into tears; whereupon Antonius comforted them with 
gentle, kindly words, and prevailed upon them by entreaties 
to go away. At the same time he wrote to Theophilus, his 
steward in Corinth, to look after their safety and keep them 
in hiding, until they should be in a position to make their 
peace with Caesar. This Theophilus was the father of that 
Hipparchus, who, though he hed the greatest influence with 
Antonius, was the first of his freedmen to desert him for 
Caesar, and afterwards settled in Corinth. 

LXVIII. Such, then, was the plight of Antonius. At 
Actium, his fleet made a long stand against Caesar; and 
though the ships were severely damaged by a high sea upon 
their beam, 1t was almost the tenth hour before they 
surrendered. The killed did not exceed 5000; but 300 
ships were captured, as Caesar himself has recorded. Not 
many had noticed the flight of Antonius; and those who 
first heard the report, could not believe that he had aban- 
doned nineteen legions of invincible infantry and 12,000 
cavalry, and made off, just as if he had not, time and again, 
known the double face of Fortund/and ‘experienced the 
vicissitudes of a thousand battles and campaigns. His 
troops ardently desired his presence and expected him 
momentarily to appear from somewhere or other. Indeed 
such loyalty and courage did they display, that, even when 
their general’s flight was patent, they held their ground for 
seven days, disdaining to listen to the embassies which 
Caesar sent to them. At last, when Canidius, their com- 
mander, ran away by night and abandoned the army, these 

* ¢.e. four o’clock in the afternoon. 
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fine troops, destitute of everything and betrayed by their 
chiefs, joined the standard of the conqueror. 

Caesar now sailed to Athens, where he was reconciled 
with the Greeks, and distributed such supplies of corn as 

remained after the war among the Greek cities 
B.c. 31 - which were in a miserable plight and short 

alike of money, slaves, and beasts of burden. 
At least, Nicarchus, my great-grandfather, has given me 
the following account of the state of things in his native 
city. Every citizen was compelled to carry on his shoulders 
a fixed measure of wheat down to the sea at Anticyra, his 
movements being accelerated by the use of whips. One 
load had been taken down in this manner, and the second 
had already been weighed out and was on the point of being 
removed, when the news of Antonius’ defeat arrived. Thus 
the city was saved, because all Antonius’ agents and soldiers 
fled on the spot, and the citizens were able to distribute the 
corn among themselves. 

LXIX. When he had reached Libya and conducted 
Cleopatra from Paraetonium to Egypt, Antonius found 
himself in an unenviable solitude. Two friends only shared 
his distress and wanderings, a Greek, the orator Aristo- 
crates, and a Roman, Lucillius. Touching the latter I 
have already told in another book, how at Philippi, for the 
sake of giving Brutus an opportunity of escaping, he had 
pretended to be Brutus and had surrendered himself to 
the pursuers: Antonius had then saved his life, and on 
this account Lucillius remained loyal and steadfast to his 
benefactor up to the last moment. When the man‘! whom 
he had entrusted with the army in Libya deserted him, 
Antonius wished to commit suicide; but. his friends pre- 
vented him and had him taken to Alexandria, where he 
found Cleopatra boldly engaged upon a great and hazardous | 
enterprise. 

The isthmus, which separates the Red Sea from the 
Egyptian Sea and is regarded as the frontier between Asia 
and Africa, is 300 furlongs wide at its narrowest point, 
where the two seas contract it most. At this point Cleopatra 
had beached her fleet, and was endeavouring to transport 

4“ L. Pinarius Carpus. 
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it overland, so that she might launch her ships, with her 
army and all her wealth on board, in the Arabian Gulf, and 
take up her abode outside the empire and thus 
B.c. 31 — escape slavery and war. When, however, the 
first ships were burned during transit by the 
Arabs of Petra, and Antonius, moreover, expressed his 
belief that the army at Actium still held together, Cleo- 
patra desisted from her scheme and set herself to protect- 
ing the delta of the Nile.' Antonius left the city and the 
society of his friends, and built for himself, near Pharos, 
a sea-girt dwelling upon a mole which he had thrown out 
into the sea. Here he passed his days, an exile from 
mankind, professing to admire and emulate the life of Timon, 
whose sufferings had been identical with his; since he, too, 
had been victimised by the injustice and ingratitude of 
his friends and upon that account distrusted and detested 
all mankind. | 
LXX. Timon was an Athenian, who lived at the time of 
the Peloponnesian War, as may be gathered from the plays 
of Aristophanes and Plato.“? He is represented by these 
comedians, as an ill-tempered misanthrope. While avoid- 
ing and repelling all other social intercourse, this Timon 
used to be very friendly with Alcibiades, an audacious 
youngster, and embrace him affectionately. Apemantus 
was astonished, and asked the reason of this demonstrative 
affection ; to which Timon replied that he loved the young 
fellow, because he knew him to be responsible for many of 
the evils which had befallen Athens. Apemantus alone 
was sometimes admitted to Timon’s society, because there 
was a resemblance between them and he emulated Timon’s 
habits of life. One day, during the festival of the Choans,“ 
the two men were enjoying themselves téfe-d-té#te. Apem- 
antus remarked: ‘‘ This is a good supper we are having, 
Timon.” “ Yes,’’ replied the other, “if you were not here.” 
Upon another occasion, during a meeting of the Athenian 
Assembly, Timon is said to have mounted the platform— 


The comic poet. 

“@ Held on the second day of the great fate of Anthesteria, 
which took lace on the llth, 12th, and 13th of Anthesterion 
(February-March). 
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a proceeding so unusual that it produced profound silence 
and an air of great expectancy. Timon then spoke as 
follows :—“ Men of Athens, I have a little garden patch, 
and in this garden patch there grows a fig-tree, from which 
ere this many ‘ citizens’ “4 have dangled. As I intend to 
build on this spot, I want to give public notice of the fact, 
so that any of you who wish may dangle from the tree before 
it is cut down.” He died and was buried at Halae by the 
seaside ; but in course of time the protecting beach was 
washed away, and the sea surrounded his tomb, and made 
it inaccessible to, and unapproachable by, his fellow-man. 
The following was the inscription upon it :— 
‘‘My miserable life is o’er, 
And here I lie for evermore. 


My name on earth ye ne’er shall know ! 
Go, villains, to perdition, go!” 


They say that Timon composed this epitaph himself. 
The famous epitaph, attributed to Callimachus, runs : 


‘‘IT am Timon, the man-hater, and live here alone, 
Bewail, if you like! But begone, just begone.”’ 


These few anecdotes out of the many concerning Timon 
must suffice. 

LXXI. Canidius arrived in person and brought Antonius 
news of the loss of the army at Actium. In return, he was 
informed that Herod of Judaea, with some legions and 
cohorts, had gone over to Caesar, that all the other princes 
had seceded in the same way, and that not one of the 

foreign allies stood fast in their allegiance. 
B.c. 31 None of these defections troubled Antonius in 
the slightest. He laid aside hope with the same 
air of satisfaction as he had put away care, abandoned that 
sea-side retreat which he had called Timoneian, and was 
welcomed once more to the royal palace by Cleopatra. 


' 4 The translators seem to take this passage to mean literally 
that citizens of Athens frequently came and han themselves 
on Timon’s fig-tree. This seems rather improbable. I have 
ventured to assume that there was some species of fig known 
familiarly as ‘“ citizens,’ just as to-day we call certain oysters 
‘“ natives.” If this rendering can be maintained it will give, I 
think, a finer point to Timon’s remarks. 
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His return launched Alexandria upon a round of banquets, 
wine parties, and largesses. He enrolled the son of Cleo- 
patra and Julius Caesar among the Ephebi, and invested 
Antyllus, his own son by Fulvia, with the civil robe without 
purple border.“ These ceremonies were attended by a 
series of supper-parties, revels, and festivities, which occu- 
pied Alexandria for many a day. The famous club of the 
Inimitable Life was broken up, and another instituted, the 
Club of the Die-togethers as they called it, which was in no 
way inferior to its predecessor in refinement, luxury, and 
extravagance. The friends of Antonius and of the Queen 
joined the club so that they might die with their patrons ; 
and their time was spent in the enjoyment of a continual 
round of banquets. 

Cleopatra collected all kinds of deadly poisons and tried 
the effect of each upon condemned criminals, to find out 
which was the least painful. When she noticed that those 
of quick action produced speedy death only after intense 
suffering, while the milder poisons were not quick enough, 
she had recourse to living creatures, which were set on one 
another while she looked on. In this way she employed 
herself every day, and discovered that the bite of the asp 
was practically the only one, which, without causing con- 
vulsions or acute distress, induced a sleepy numbness and 
drowsiness, accompanied by the suffusion of a gentle per- 
spiration over the face, by a gradual paralysis of the senses, 
and by a peevishness at being roused or made to stand up- 
right, such as people sunk in a deep sleep evince. 

LXXIT. At the same time, Antonius and Cleopatra sent 
embassies to Caesar in Asia, the latter demanding the 
throne of Egypt for her children, and the former asking to 

be allowed to live as a private citizen at Athens, 
B.o. 81 if Caesar would not consent to his staying in 
Egypt. From dearth of friends, and from the 
distrust which so many desertions had engendered, Euph- 
ronius, the tutor of the young princes, was sent upon this 


© The toga virilts, which was assumed by young Roman citizens 
on attaining the age of puberty. The Ephebi, among whom 
Caesarion was enrolled, were also youths whohad reached puberty, 
but they were Alexandrine, not Roman, citizens. 
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mission. Alexas, the Laodicean, who was well known 
in Rome through Timagenes and was the most influential 
Greek in the city, who had proved the most forcible of the 
agents which Cleopatra used against Antonius and had 
diverted him from all determinations which he took in 
favour of Octavia, had been sent to check the secession of 
King Herod ; but, during his stay with the King, he played 
Antonius false and had the audacity to seek an interview 
with Caesar. He-put his trust in Herod ; but Herod availed 
him nothing. He was immediately imprisoned, and taken 
in chains to his native country, where, by Caesar’s com- 
mands, he was put to death. Thus did Alexas pay to 
Antonius, the traitor to his victim still living to enjoy it, 
the penalty of his treason. 
. LXXITII. Caesar refused to listen to any proposals on 
behalf of Antonius, and replied to Cleopatra by stating 
that she would lose none of her dignities, if she had Antonius 
put to death or ejected from her capital. He forwarded 
this response to her by Thyrsus, one of his freedmen, a man 
not lacking in intelligence, whose voice, when he spake for 
his young general, could not fail to influence a haughty 
woman, who prided herself to such an extraordinary extent 
upon her beauty. The fact that this envoy had a longer 
interview with the Queen than any of the others and was 
received by her with marked respect, made Antonius 
suspicious; so he had Thyrsus arrested and flogged, and 
then sent him back to Caesar with a letter saying that the 
man had writated him by his insolence and disdain at a 
time when he was already sufficiently irritated by his mis- 
fortunes. ‘If you do not like it,” he wrote, “ you have 
my freedman Hipparchus. Tie him up, and flog him, so 
that we may be quits.” After this, Cleopatra, to put a stop 
to his accusations and suspicions, paid the most extravagant 
attentions to Antonius. While spending her own birthday 
quietly and in a manner agreeable with her present fortunes, 
she celebrated that of Antonius with a feast, 
B.c. 31 im which she so far surpassed all her previous 
brilliance and magnificence, that many of the 
guests, who had come to the banquet without a penny, 
were wealthy men when they went away. 
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Meanwhile, Agrippa had sent frequent despatches from 
Rome, summoning Caesar to return, because the state of 
affairs in the city demanded his presence. 

LXXIV. The war, then, was deferred for the moment. 
But, as soon as the winter was over, Caesar continued his 

advance through Syria, while his generals pro- 
B.c. 30 ceeded through Libya. Pelusium was carried ; 

and a rumour spread abroad that Seleucus had 
surrendered with the consent of Cleopatra, who, however, 
handed over the wife and children of Seleucus to Antonius 
for execution. 

The Queen now built near the temple of Isis various 
vaults and tombs of exquisite workmanship, stately and 
beautiful. Here she collected all the most important 
royal treasures, gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, ivory, 
and cinnamon-wood. In addition to all these she stored 
a quantity of torches and flax. Caesar, in alarm lest, driven 
to despair, she should destroy and give all this wealth to 
the flames, sent continually to her, holding out hopes of 
generous treatment. All the time, he was marching upon 
the city with his army. At last he pitched his camp near 
the race-course. Antonius sallied out and, in a brilliant 
action, routed Caesar’s.cavalry, and pursued them as far 
as their camp. Highly elated by his victory, he entered 
the royal palace, embraced Cleopatra in his mail-clad arms, 
and presented to her one of the soldiers, who had fought 
with the greatest bravery. The Queen gave the latter a 
gold breastplate and helmet as a reward for his valour; 
and this mean villain, after receiving these presents, de- 
serted to Caesar during the night. 

LXXV. Once more Antonius sent to challenge Caesar 
to single combat; to which Caesar answered that Antonius 

could find many other roads to death. And so, 
B.c. 30 _— reflecting that he could find no better death than 

on the field of battle, Antonius determined to 
make a simultaneous attack upon the enemy by land 
and sea. 
. During the banquet which was held on the eve of battle, 
Antonius, it is said, bade his servants be even more assiduous 
than usual in serving him with wine and good cheer. Who 
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knows, he told them, whether they would be doing the like 
to-morrow, or would be serving other masters, while he lay 
stark, a mere nonentity. When he saw his friends shedding 
tears at his words, he added that he would not lead them 
into a battle, in which he sought for himself a glorious death 
rather than life and victory. 

That same night towards midnight, so the story goes, as 
the city lay hushed, wrapt in the dejection born of a fearful 
expectancy as to what to-morrow might bring, there sud- 
denly burst upon the ear the tuneful notes of all manner 
of instruments, and the shouting of a crowd accompanied 
by the songs and dances of Satyrs, as if a mob of Bacchanals 
were marching tumultuously from the city. The rout 
passed through the middle of the city towards the outer 
gates, which faced the enemy ; and here the noise reached 
its loudest, and then died away. People, who pondered 
on this omen, believed that Antonius had been abandoned 
by the very god to whom he had always claimed for himself 
the closest likeness and affinity. 

LXXVI. At daybreak, Antonius stationed his army upon 
the heights before the city, and looked on while his fleet 
got under way and bore down upon the enemy. Thus he 
remained inactive, waiting to see some effective action 


© bee pene 


taken by the fleet. His sailors, however, as soon as they . 
were close enough, saluted Caesar’s men with their oars, — 


and, upon receiving a salute in return, went over to the 
enemy ; and the two fleets, now united in one, turned their 
bows towards the city, against which they sailed all to- 
gether. Antonius had searcely noticed what had happened, 
before his cavalry deserted and went over to the enemy ; 
and then, his infantry being also defeated, he fell ‘back 
upon the city, exclaiming that Cleopatra had betrayed him 
to the very people he was fighting for her sake. The Queen, 

dreading his anger and despair, took refuge in 
s.c. 30 her mausoleum and lowered the portcullis, which 

was strengthened with bars and bolts. She then 
sent messengers to tell Antonius that she wasdead. He be- 
lieved the report, and, muttering to himself: “ What have 
you still to do, Antonius ? Fortune has robbed you of the 
one last excuse for clinging to life,” he entered his room, and, 
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as he loosed and undid his breastplate, exclaimed: “-Ah, 
Cleopatra, I do not mourn your loss; for soon I shall be 
where you are. But I regret that so great a general as I 
should be convicted of less courage than a woman.” 

Antonius had a trusted slave, called Eros, whom, some 
time since, he had made promise to kill him, if he asked 
him. He now called upon him to redeem his promise. 
Eros drew his sword and raised it as if to strike his master ; 
but, instead of that, he turned away his face and slew him- 
self. As the faithful slave fell at his master’s feet, Antonius 
murmured: ‘ Thanks, Eros! Though you could not do 
it yourself, you show me what I ought todo.” With these 
words he stabbed himself in the stomach, and collapsed 
upon. his bed. Death, however, did not immediately follow 
the blow. The flow of blood had ceased when he lay down, 
and he revived ; only to implore those about him to put an 
end to him. But they all fled from the room, while he con- 
tinued to cry aloud and writhe in anguish, until the arrival 
of Diomedes the secretary, whom Cleopatra had sent with 
orders to bring Antonius to her in the mausoleum. 

XXVII. When he learnt that the Queen still lived, 
Antonius bade the servants lift him up quickly, and in 
their hands he was carried to the doors of the Queen’s 
dwelling. Cleopatra refused to open the doors, but ap- 
peared at one of the windows, from which she let down 
some ropes and cords. When the servants had fastened 
Antonius with these, the Queen and two of her women, 
the sole companions she had admitted with her into the 

mausoleum, dragged him up to the window. 
B.c. 30 Those who were present tell us that there was 

never a more pitiful spectacle than Antonius 
presented. Dabbled with blood, battling with death, he 
was drawn upward, stretching out his hands to the woman 
he loved, and trying to make himself a lighter burden. 
Indeed the task was no easy one for women. With the ut- 
most difficulty Cleopatra, her hands clenched, her face set, 
drew in the rope; while those below encouraged and 
seconded her efforts. At last she got him within the tomb, 
and laid him down uponacouch. Then she rent her clothes, 
beat her breusts, tore herself with her nails, and bespattered 
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her face with his blood, calling him all the while her lord, 
her husband, her general. She had almost forgotten her 
own misfortunes in her pity for his. Antonius soothed 
her lamentations and asked for a drink of wine, either 
because he was thirsty, or because he hoped to find a more 
speedy death. When he had drunk, he advised her to 
arrange for her own safety, if she could do so without dis- 
honour, and to place her chief confidence in Procleius, one 
of Caesar’s friends. As for himself, he said, he did not 
lament this last reversal of fortune, but counted himself 
happy for all the blessings he had received, in having been 
the most illustrious and the most powerful of men, conquered 
at last indeed, a Roman by a Roman and without disgrace. 

LXXVIII. Antonius had just expired, when Procleius 
arrived from Caesar. When Antonius had stabbed him- 
self and been carried off to Cleopatra, Dercetaeus, one of 
his bodyguard, picked up his sword, and, having concealed 
It, slipped out of the house and ran to Caesar, whom he was 
the first to inform of Antonius’ death, and to whom he 
showed the blood-stained sword. Upon hearing the news, 
Caesar withdrew into his tent and wept for the dead man, 
who was allied to him by blood and associated with him 
in the empire, and had been his companion in many a battle 
and in many an enterprise. Then he took the letters which 
Antonius had sent him, and having called a meeting of his 

friends read the correspondence to them, pointing 
B.c. 30 out with what arrogance and insolence Antonius 

had always replied to the just and generous 
letters he himself had written to him. This done, Caesar 
sent Procleius with orders to take Cleopatra alive, if he could 
manage it. His anxiety on this score arose partly from his 
fears for the safety of the royal treasures, and partly be- 
cause he thought it would redound greatly to his glory to 
have Cleopatra led captive in his triumph. 

Cleopatra, however, was not prepared to surrender 
herself to Procleius. When he reached the building where 
she was, a parley took place through the doors on the ground 
floor, which, though stoutly barricaded, allowed the sound 
of the voice to pass through. In the discussion which 
ensued, the Queen demanded her kingdom for her children, 
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while Procleius confined himself to bidding her take heart 
and place entire confidence in Caesar. 

LXXIX.. Procleius, who had been observing the nature 
of the place, now made a report to Caesar; and Gallus was 
sent to reopen negotiations with the Queen. He came to 
the door and set himself designedly to protract the con- 
ference. Meanwhile a ladder had been brought, and 
Procleius entered at the very window through which the 
women had taken in Antonius. Attended by two servants, 
he descended immediately to the doors by which Cleopatra 
stood listening to Gallus. One of the women who were 
shut up with Cleopatra cried out: ‘“ Unhappy Cleopatra, 

ou are a prisoner!” The Queen turned, and, seeing 
ocleius, tried to stab herself; for she happened to have 
in her girdle a dagger such as brigands wear. But 
Procleius sprang forward and, seizing her in his arms, ex- 
claimed: “ You wrong yourself and Caesar, Cleopatra, 
in thus attempting to deprive him of a great opportunity 
of showing his clemency, and in thus casting a slur upon 
the most humane of generals as though he were devoid of 
honour and of feeling.” As he spoke, he 
B.c. 30 wrenched the dagger from her hand, and shook 
her dress to see if she were concealing any poison. 
Caesar then sent one of his freedmen, Epaphroditus, with 
instructions to exercise the strictest diligence in preserving 
her life, while allowing her, in all other respects, the greatest 
possible ease and comfort. 

LXXX. Caesar rode into the city, conversing with the 
philosopher Areius, to whom he had given his hand, so that 
the townspeople should immediately recognise the phil- 
osopher’s importance and respect him for the distinguished 
honour which Caesar showed him. Entering the gym- 
nasium, Caesar mounted a platform which had been 
temporarily erected. The populace were beside them- 
selves with terror and fell on the earth before him. He 
commanded them to get up, and declared that he acquitted 
the people of Alexandria of all blame, firstly, on account 
of their founder, Alexander; secondly, because of his 
personal admiration for the beauty and size of their city ; 
and, thirdly, because he wished to do a kindness to his 
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friend, Areius. Such was the honour in which Areius was 
held by Caesar! Besides that he obtained the pardon of 
a number of persons, among whom was Philostratus, a 
-sophist unrivalled in the art of extempore speaking, who 
without any just claim pretended to belong to the Academy. 
This fact influenced Caesar, who loathed the man’s ways, 
to refuse his petition. Philostratus, however, letting his 
white beard grow long, and clothing himself in mourning 
raiment, followed Areius about, reciting continually the 
e: 


‘‘ Wise men, be they wise, save wise men’s lives.” 


When Caesar learnt this, he pardoned Philostratus, more 
from a desire to save Aretus from odium than Philostratus 
from fear. 

LXXXIJ. Of Antonius’ children, Antyllus, the son of 
Fulvia, was given up by his tutor, Theodorus, and put to 
death. When the soldiers had cut off his head, the tutor 
took off very precious gem which hung round the lad’s 

neck, and sewed it up in his girdle. He denied 
B.c. 30 ~—s the ‘theft but was subsequently convicted and 

crucified. Meanwhile, Cleopatra’s children and 
their tutors were kept under guard but allowed a liberal 
diet. Caesarion, the reputed son of Julius Caesar, had 
been sent by his mother through A‘thiopia to India, taking 
with him a vast amount of treasure; but another tutor— 
Rhodon by name, a second edition of Theodorus—per- 
suaded him to return to Alexandria, by representing that 
Caesar had called him to the throne of Egypt. When 
Caesar was deliberating what he should do with him, Areius 
is said to have observed : 


- “ A multitude of Caesars brings no good.’’ “ 


LXXXII. Caesarion was accordingly executed later on 
after the death of Cleopatra. Though many princes and 
generals petitioned to be allowed to bury Antonius, Caesar 
refused to snatch his body from Cleopatra. He was buried 
with royal magnificence by the Queen’s own hands, and she 
was allowed to have anything she wished for the purpose. 


#@ A parody of Lliad, ii. 204. 
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Her violent grief, and the pain she endured from the in- 
flammation and ulceration of her breasts where she had 
lacerated them, resulted in an attack of fever; and she 
welcomed this excuse for abstaining from food and re 
leasing herself from life without interference. Her private 
physician was Olympus ; and to him she confided the truth 
and availed herself of his advice and assistance in com- 
passing her death. This we have upon the authority of 
Olympus himself, who has published a history of these 
events. Caesar grew suspicious and plied her with threats 
and fears about her children; before which she collapsed, 
like a wall beneath a battering-ram, and surrendered her- 
self to care and treatment in compliance with their wishes. 
LXXXIIT. After allowing a few days to elapse, Caesar 
came in person to talk with her and console her. She 
happened to be lying humbly on a mattress; but, when 
Caesar entered, she sprang up in her shirt just as she was 
and fell at his feet, with her head dishevelled and her 
features horribly distorted, with a quavering voice and 
eyes blurred with weeping. Upon her breasts 

B.c. 30 too were many proofs of the ill-treatment she 
had given them. Indeed, her body seemed 

in no better case than her mind. Yet those famous charms 
and the audacious confidence of beauty were not by any 
means extinct, but, in spite of her condition, shone forth 
somehow from within and revealed themselves in the 
movements of her features. Caesar bade her lie down 
again and took a seat near her. She thereupon began a 
justification of her acts, which she attributed to the com- 
pulsion and intimidation which Antonius had brought to 
bear on her. Caesar raised objections to each point in her 
defence; so, seeing all her arguments defeated, she soon 
changed her tactics and took to entreaty and appeals to 
his compassion, such as might be expected from one who 
clung desperately to life. At last, she took up a document 
containing a list of her vast treasures, and handed it to 
Caesar. Thereupon, Seleucus, one of her stewards, accused 
her of concealing and secreting some of her belongings. 
The Queen sprang up, seized him by the hair, and boxed 
his ears soundly. Caesar smiled, and appeased her. ‘‘ But 
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is it not dreadful,” she exclaimed, “ that, after you have 
condescended to come to me and address a woman in my 
plight, my slaves should accuse me for having put aside 
some woman’s trinket, not for my own enjoyment, poor 
wretch that I am, but in order that I might make some small 
present to Octavia, and to Livia, your consort, and so, 
through their help, win your considerations and clemency ?”’ 
Caesar was very gratified at these words, for he believed 
that she was quite determined to live. So, after assuring 
her that she might keep the trinkets and that he would 
treat her far better than she hoped for, he went away, think- 
ing that he had outwitted her, though in reality she had 
outwitted him. 

LXXXIV. Among Caesar’s companions was one, Cor- 
nelius Dolabella, 8 young man of distinction, who had a 
tender feeling for Cleopatra. In compliance with her special 
request he sent privately and informed her that Caesar 
himself was returning by the land route through Syria, and 
had decided to send her and her children away in three days’ 
time. Upon hearing this, the Queen petitioned Caesar 
to be allowed to pour libations at the tomb of Antonius. 
And, when Caesar had given his consent, she went to the 

grave, accompanied by the women who usually 
B.c. 30 attended her, and, flinging her arms about the 

coffin, cried: “ Antonius, my beloved! But 
yesterday I buried thee with hands yet free ; to-day I bring 
libations for thee, but as a captive, closely watched, lest I 
should disfigure, with blows and wailings, this poor servile 
body, so carefully preserved to grace the triumphs won o’er 
thee. Expect no other honours but these libations: Lo! 
the last honours that the captive Cleopatra brings thee. In 
life, nothing parted us from one another; but, in death, it 
seems, we must change places. Thou, a Roman, lie buried 
here; while I, unhappy wretch, will receive in Italy as 
small a share of thy country as thou hast of mine. Ifthere 
is any help or power in the gods below—for those above 
have played us false—do not deliver up thy wife alive! 
Do not let thyself, in my person, be paraded in the triumph ! 
Oh! hide me here beside thee, let me share thy tomb; for 
of all my countless miseries none was so great, none 80 
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terrible as this brief time that I have lived without 
thee.” . 

LXXXV. Having ended her lamentations and embraced 
the coffin and laid a wreath upon it, she ordered a bath to 
be prepared for her. When she had bathed, she lay down 
and ate a splendid breakfast. Meanwhile, someone from 
the country arrived, carrying a big basket. When the 
Queen’s guards inquired what he brought, the man opened 
the basket, and removing the layer of fig-leaves, showed 
them the vessel full of figs. As the guards were admiring 
the size and beauty of the fruit, the man, with a smile, 
invited them to take some; whereupon their suspicions 
were allayed, and they bade him take the fruit within. 
Her breakfast over, Cleopatra took a letter which she had 
already written and sealed, and sent it off to Caesar : then, 
dismissing everyone but her two favourite women, she 
closed the doors. Meanwhile, Caesar had opened her letter ; 
and as soon as his eye caught the prayers and lamentations 
with which the Queen begged him to bury her with An- 
tonius, he understood what had happened. His first im- 
pulse was to hasten personally to her assistance; but he 

afterwards decided to send people with all speed 
B.c. 30 to make inquiries. The tragedy had been 

swift. The messengers came running up; and, 
finding that the guards had noticed nothing, they opened 
the doors.and discovered the Queen already dead, stretched 
on a golden couch and decorated with the royal insignia. 
Of her women, the one called Iras, was expiring near the 
Queen’s feet, while Charmion, already staggering and 
stupefied, was arranging the crown upon the Queen’s head. 
Somebody exclaimed angrily: “This is a fine business, 
Charmion!” “Very,” she replied, “and befitting the 
descendant of so many kings.” Then, without another 
word, she fell where she stood beside the couch. 

LXXXVI. It is said that the fatal asp was smuggled in 
beneath a layer of figs and fig-leaves in the manner we have 
already related, and that this method was adopted by the 
Queen’s express command, so that the creature should 
fasten upon her flesh without her being even aware of it. 
However, when she had removed some of the figs, she 
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caught sight of the reptile, and exclaimed: “ There it is,” 
and at the same time, baring her arm, presented it to the 
serpent to bite. Others say that the asp was kept shut up 


in a pot, and that Cleopatra drew it out with a golden 


distaff and teased it until it struck at her and fastened on 
her arm. But no man knows the truth. It was stated 
that she carried poison in .a hollow comb, which was con- 
cealed in her hair ; but no rash broke out on her body, and 
there was no sign of any poison. Neither was the serpent 
found in the room, but people say that its trails were visible 
along the sea-shore, on which the chamber and its windows 
faced. Some again declare that two small indistinct 
punctures could be discerned on Cleopatra’s arm. Caesar 
himself seems to have believed in the serpent theory; for 
in his triumphal procession a figure of Cleopatra was carried 
along with an asp clinging to her. 

Such, then, is the account given of these events. Though 
vexed at the woman’s death, Caesar admired her high 
courage, and ordered her body to be buried beside Antonius 
with regal magnificence. Her faithful women also obtained 
honourable burial, by Caesar’s command. So died Cleo- 
patra at the age of thirty-nine years, after occupying a 
throne for twenty-two years, and after having been the 
consort of Antonius for more than fourteen years. An- 
tonius, according to some historians, was fifty-six; ac- 
cording to others, fifty-three. The statues of Antonius 
were destroyed ; but those of Cleopatra were left standing, 
because Archibius, one of her friends, paid Caesar 2000 
talents,“’ in order that they might not suffer the same fate 
as those of Antonius. 

LXXXVII. Antonius left a family of seven children, 
which he had had by his three wives ; and-of these the eldest 
only, Antyllus, was put to death by Caesar. Octavia took 
in the others, and brought them up with her own children. 
She married Cleopatra, the Queen’s daughter, to Juba, the 
most accomplished of kings; and she raised Antonius, 
Fulvia’s son, to such importance, that, though Agrippa 
stood first in Caesar’s estimation, and the children of Livia 
second, Antonius stood, and was acknowledged to stand, 

47 About £480,000. 
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the third. Octavia had by Marcellus two daughters, and 
one son, Marcellus. The latter was adopted as son and son- 
in-law by Caesar, who also gave the hand of one of Octavia’s 
daughters to Agrippa. The younger Marcellus died very 
soon after his marriage ; and it was no easy thing for Caesar 
to select from his remaining friends a new son-in-law, who 
would have his confidence. To meet this difficulty, Octavia 
suggested that Agrippa should divorce her own daughter, 
_ and marry Caesar’s daughter. When she had obtained, 
first, Caesar’s consent, and then, Agrippa’s, she took back 
her own daughter and married her to Antonius, while 
Agrippa wedded the daughter of Caesar. Of the two re- 
maining daughters of Antonius and Octavia, one was given 
in marriage to Domitius Ahenobarbus, and the other, An- 
tonia, renowned for her beauty and modesty, to Drusus, 
the son of Livia, and grandson of Caesar. Drusus and 
Antonia were the parents of Germanicus and of Claudius, 
who was afterwards Emperor. Of the children of Ger- 
manicus, Gaius,“ a short period of whose reign was well 
conducted, was assassinated with his wife and child; while 
Agrippina, who had a son, Lucius Domitius, by Ahenobarbus, 
married Claudius Caesar, who adopted her son and called 
him Nero Germanicus. This Nero, who was Emperor in 
my time, who murdered his own mother, and by his caprice 
and insanity came very near subverting the Roman Empire, 
was fifth in order of descent from Antonius. 


4 ¢.e. Caligula, the beginning of whose reign was promising. 

® In giving us this detailed account of the descendants of 
Antonius, I imagine Plutarch suggests that the mental and 
moral imbecility, which brought the first dynasty of Caesars 
to an abrupt end at the death of Nero, was due to the heredita 
strain of Antonius. . 
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I. Iparcratess, the Athenian, used to maintain that a mer- 
cenary soldier ought to be covetous and pleasure-loving, so 
that, in his endeavour to win the wherewithal to gratify 
his desires, he should fight with greater recklessness. Most 
generals, however, require their soldiers to forego their 
individual impulses and act solely on the impulse of their 
chief, just as a healthy body acts on the impulse of the mind. 
Thus, Aimilius Paulus, we are told, when he found the army 
in Macedonia given over to chattering and meddlesome- 
ness, and acting as though it were of itself conducting the 
campaign, commanded each soldier to keep his sword sharp 
and his hand im readiness and to leave the care of everything 
else to him. Plato saw clearly that a general, however 
good, could effect nothing, unless his army was amenable 
to discipline and acted sympathetically with him; and he 


1The Lives of Galba and Otho have sometimes been held to 
be spurious and not really written by Plutarch. There appears, 
however, to be sufficient evidence to warrant the admission of 
these two Lives among Plutarch’s genuine writings. The works 
of Plutarch are given in a catalogue, called the catalogue of 
Lamprias ; and the Lives of Galba and Otho appear in a part 
of this catalogue in which other Lives, about the authenticity of 
which there is no question, are mentioned, Again there is a 
certain similarity of style between these Lives and the other 
Lives ; and they show signs of an imperfect knowledge of Latin, 
in which tongue Plutarch himself tells us he was not proficient, 
Finally there is the mention, in the Life of Otho, of Mestrius 
Florus, who is known to have been a friend of Plutarch. 

Between these two Lives and the account given of the same 
events by Tacitus there is a striking similarity. It has frequently 
been held that Plutarch copied Tacitus. But even if the dates of 
the two writers allowed it, there is strong internal evidence that 
such was not the case. It is sufficient to aay that in sixty-five 
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maintains that the virtue of obedience, no less than the 
virtue of sovereignty, requires a generous disposition and 
a philosophic education, to produce the most harmonious 
blend between energy and gentleness, courage and humanity. 

The history of many another tragedy, and particularly that 
of the calamities which befell Rome after the death of Nero, 
bears witness to the truth of Plato’s opinions, and proves 
that there is nothing more formidable in an empire than 
an army which pursues its own ungoverned and unreasoning 
impulses. Seeing how disorderly and aimless were the 
movements of the Macedonian army after Alexander’s 
death, Demades likened it tothe Cyclops with his eye put 
out. But the throes and convulsions of the Roman Empire 
were like those of the famous Titans. . It was torn by a dozen 
factions and reduced, a dozen times, to civil war, not so 
much by the ambition of those who were hailed as Emperors, 
as by the cupidity and licence of the soldiery, who used the 
Emperors like so many nails and knocked out one by means 
of another. Dionysius, in speaking of a tyrant of Pherae, 
in Thessaly, who was assassinated after a reign of ten 
months, calls him a tragedy tyrant, in sarcastic reference 
to the rapidity of the transition. Yet in a still shorter time, 
the home of the Caesars, the Palatium, welcomed four 
Emperors, one making his entry as the other made his exit, 
for all the world like a stage-play. But the ill-used people 
found at any rate one consolation, in the fact that, instead 


instances Plutarch gives details which are omitted by Tacitus. 
The supposition that Tacitus followed Plutarch being of course 
untenable, the only reasonable explanation of the similarity be- 
tween the two authors is that they both used the same source 
of information. Presumably there was only one source ; for the 
only passages in Plutarch’s narrative which indicate a plurality 
of sources are identical with the parallel passages in Tacitus. As 
to what this source was, there is of course great difficulty in 
deciding. The acta dturna may, in view of the nature of the 
narrative, be dismissed at once. Three possible sources are left, 
Vipsanius Messala, Cluvius Rufus, and C. Plinius; and the 
greatest probability rests with C. Plinius, who is known to have 
written a history of the Roman Emperors up to Vespasian. 

For the materials for this note I am indebted to Mr E. G. 
Hardy’s interesting little-volume, “‘ Studies in Roman History ” 
(Sonnenschein, 1906), © 
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of having to seek redress against their oppressors, they had. 


only to watch them murdering one another; and the first 
to fall—well-merited fate !—was he who had seduced the 
army and taught it to expect from a change of Caesars all 


that he had promised it, and who had defiled a glorious — 


action by a hireling’s pay and converted the revolt against 
Nero into a mere act of treachery. 
If. Nymphidius Sabinus, as we have already stated,” was, 
vogether with Tigellinus, Prefect of the Praetorian Guard. 
en Nero’s prospects were quite hopeless and his inten- 
tion of fleeing to Egypt became known, Nymphidius per- 
suaded the troops, as soon as Nero had actually fled from 
Rome, to proclaim Galba Emperor, and promised each of 
the household troops, praetorians as they were called, a 
gift of 7500 drachmas,® and each soldier serving abroad a 
sum of 1250 drachmas *; making a total amount of money 


which it was impossible to procure without inflicting upon- 


all mankind evils ten thousand times greater than any Nero 
had inflicted. This promise brought immediate destruction 
upon Nero, and before long proved the ruin of Galba ; for 
the soldiers betrayed the one to grasp the gold, and slew the 
other when they failed to grasp it. And after that, still 
looking for someone who would pay them such a monstrous 
bribe, they spent themselves in rebellion and sedition, with- 
out obtaining that for which they hoped. Though it is 
more the province of systematic History to give a detailed 
account of each historical event, I cannot properly omit any 
memorable incidents connected with the deeds and tragedies 
of the Caesars. 

III. All historians are agreed, that Sulpicius Galba was 
the richest. private person who ever entered the palace of 
the Caesars. Though the house of the Servii ranked high 
in the nobility, Galba prided himself much more on his 
relationship to Catulus, who, even though he voluntarily 
left the exercise of power to others, was the most eminent 
and virtuous man of his day. Galba had also some family 
connection with Livia, the wife of Augustus, and on this 
account, and through the influence of Livia, was promoted 


2 Probably in a lost Life of Nero, 
3 Not quite £300. 4 Not quite £50. 
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from being on officer of the palace to a consulship. He 
commanded an army in Germany, we are told, with dis- 
tinction, and his administration as proconsul in Libya was 
among the few which received commendation. But when 
he became Emperor, his unaffected style of life, his thrifti- 
ness, his frugality were made grounds for charging him with 
avarice ; such was the stale, unprofitable fame he won by 
his moderation and temperance! He was sent out as! 
governor of Spain by Nero, who had not yet learnt to fear 
the personal eminence of Roman citizens. Indeed, Galba 
was generally believed to have a naturally mild disposition, 
and his advanced age but created confidence in his prudence. 
IV. In Spain, the scoundrelly Procurators of the Emperor 
' plundered the provinces under Galba’s administration with 
ruthless barbarity. Galba had no power to help the pro- 
vincials ; but his evident distress and sympathy for their 
wrongs brought them some relief and comfort, even while 
they were being condemned and sold into slavery. 
Lampoon verses were composed against Nero, and were 
hawked about everywhere and sung in public; but Galba 
took no steps to prohibit them and did not share the in- 
dignation of the Procurators. Such conduct made him 
still more beloved by the provincials, with whom, after 
an administration of eight years, he was now on familiar 
terms. 
It was in Galba’s eighth year in Spain that Junius Vindex, 
the governor of Gaul, raised the standard of revolt against 
Nero. It is said that, before the revolt was 
A.D. 68 openly declared, Vindex addressed a letter to 
Galba on the subject. The latter, however, 
had no belief in the projects of Vindex; but, at the same 
time, he took no steps to denounce them, as did other 
governors, who sent to Nero the letters written to them by 
Vindex and did all that was in their power to ruin the 
enterprise. Later on, when they took a hand in the affair 
themselves, these very men confessed that they had betrayed 
themselves as much as Vindex by their officiousness. 
After he had declared open war, Vindex wrote again to 
Galba, asking him to undertake the Principate and place 
himself at the disposal of the Gallic provinces, a strong body 
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searching for a head, which could boast of having 100,000 © 
men already under arms and was capable of arming many 
thousands more. Galba deliberated with his friends. 
Some of them considered that he ought to wait and watch 
how far Rome would respond to the revolutionary move- 
ment. Titus Vinius, however, the captain of the prae- 
torian cohort, addressed ‘him as follows :—“‘ Why do you 
deliberate, Galba ? To consider whether we shall remain 
loyal to Nero is itself an act of disloyalty. We must, there- 
fore, either accept the friendship of Vindex, as though Nero 
were already our enemy, or denounce him at once and open 
war upon him, because he wishes that the Romans should 
have you as Emperor in place of the tyrant Nero.” 

V. Soon after this, Galba issued a proclamation, fixing 
the date upon which he would grant emancipation to such 
slaves as wished for it; but, even before the issue of the 
proclamation, the news had spread and became a common .- 
topic of conversation, so that a vast concourse of people 
had assembled, full of enthusiasm for the revolution. 
Galba had scarcely time to mount the tribunal, before the 
whole crowd, without a dissentient voice, acclaimed him as 
Emperor. While refusing to accept the title at once, he 
denounced Nero and lamented the illustrious men whom 
that Emperor had put to death. He then consented to 

place his talents at the disposal of his country, 
A.D. 68 assuming the title, not of Caesar or of Emperor. 

but of a general of the Senate and Roman people, 
That Vindex had done well and wisely in calling Galba to 
the Principate was proved by the conduct of Nero himself. 
The Emperor affected to despise his rival and to care no- 
thing for what took place in Gaul; yet, when the news of 
Galba’s elevation arrived, he was so agitated that he over- 
turned the table; at which he happened to be seated, taking 
breakfast after his bath.. The Senate, however, decreed 
Galba a public enemy; and Nero, wishing to put a bold 
and cheerful face upon the matter before his friends, de- 
clared that the incident offered him a reasonable excuse for 
obtaining money of which he stood in need; that the 
possessions of the Gauls, as soon as he had them under his 
thumb, would be fine plunder ; and that he could at once 
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appropriate and sell the property which Galba had in Rome, 
since that general had now been declared a public enemy. 
He accordingly ordered Galba’s estates to be sold. When 
Galba heard this, he proclaimed an auction of all Nero’s 
estates in Spain and found it easier to get purchasers there 
than Nero did in Rome. 

VI. The revolt against Nero spread far and wide, and 
almost universal adhesion was given to the cause of Galba. 
Marcus Clodius in Africa, and in Gaul Verginius Rufus, 
commander of the army of Germany, alone played for their 
own hands and refused to make common cause with the 
rest or with one another. Clodius, whose brutality and 
avarice had led him into murdering people and plundering 
their property, was evidently in doubt, being unable either 
to retain or resign his command. Verginius, on the other 
hand, commanded the strongest legions in the Roman 
army; and they, time and again, saluted him as Emperor 
and urged him to assume the imperial title. He, however, 
declared that he would neither accept the Principate him- 
self nor permit it to be given to anyone else, who had not 
been appointed by the Senate. This attitude at first per- 
turbed Galba a good deal. However, the armies of Ver- 
ginius and Vindex rushed upon one another, dragging their 
unwilling chiefs, like charioteers who have lost their hold 
upon the reins, into a mighty battle. Twenty thousand 
Gauls fell upon that day, and Vindex slew himself. A 
rumour now spread abroad that it was the 
A.D. 68 general feeling among the troops that, unless 

Verginius, after so great a victory, accepted 

the Principate, they should themselves return to their 
allegiance to Nero. At this Galba became thoroughly 
alarmed and wrote to Verginius, inviting him to act in 
concert with himself, and to preserve, at one and the same 
moment, the Principate and Liberty for the Roman people. 
Accompanied by his friends, he then withdrew once more to 
Clunia, a city in Spain, where, instead of doing what the 
necessity of the case required, he spent his time in repenting 
what had been done and thinking with regret of the old days 
of leisure in which he had thrived. 

VII. It was now summer. One day, shortly before 
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evening, Icelus, one of Galba’s freedmen, arrived from 
Rome, after a journey of seven days. On being informed © 
that Galba had retired to take some rest, he walked rapidly 
to his room, and in spite of the attendants opened the door 
and entered. He told Galba that, as the whereabouts of 
Nero were unknown, though he was still alive, first the Army, 
and then the People and the Senate had proclaimed Galba 
Emperor, shortly after which Nero was reported to be dead. 
“For my own part,” concluded Icelus, “I did not believe 
the report, until I visited the spot and saw the corpse lying 
on the ground. Then, I came straight away to you.’ 

This news filled Galba with great delight; and a crowd of 
people, whose confidence was restored by this news, crowded. 
before his doors. Yet the speed with which Icelus had come 
from Rome cast some doubts upon his story. In two days’ 
time, however, Titus Vinius and several others arrived and 
reported in detail the decrees of the Senate. Vinius was 
then promoted to a post of honour, while the freedman 
Icelus, who was given the right to wear a gold ring, and 
took the name Marcianus, now held the position of highest 
influence among Galba’s freedmen. 

VIII. Meanwhile, in Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus had 
not been proceeding by any timid and piecemeal methods. 
In fact, he had, with one sweep, concentrated the whole 
administration in his own hands. ‘“ Galba,” he said to 
himself, “‘ is an old man, whose great age makes it scarcely 
possible that he should live long enough to reach Rome by 
litter”’—Galba was seventy-three—" while the troops in 

Rome, though they have long been well dis- 
A.D. 68 posed towards him, are now dependent on me - 

alone, and, thanks to the enormous bounty: 
which has been promised them, regard me as their bene- 
factor and Galba as their debtor. ”* Nymphidius accord- 
ingly lost no time in ordering Tigellinus, his colleague, to 
deliver up his sword. Then he proceeded to hold recep- 
tions and entertain personages of consular and praetorian 
rank at banquets, to the invitations for which he appended _ 
the name of Galba. At the same time he arranged for a 
number of persons to go about the camp, saying that a 
deputation should be sent to Galba to ask him to appoint 
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Nymphidius as permanent Prefect without colleague. The 
behaviour of the Senate, who added to his honour and power 
by calling him their benefactor, by crowding daily in his 
ante-rooms, and by requiring him to initiate and ratify every 
decree, induced him to indulge in still greater audacity, 
with the result that in a short time he was an object, not 
merely of envy, but of terror also, to those who courted 
him. When the consuls charged the public servants with 
the conveyance of despatches to the Emperor and gave 
them their sealed papers, on recognising which the municipal 
authorities along the route furnished relays of horses to 
accelerate the progress of the couriers, Nymphidius was 
highly indignant, because they had sent the messengers off 
without obtaining from him either his seal or an escort. 
He even, it is said, thought of punishing the consuls ; but 
afterwards, upon their excusing themselves and asking his 
forgiveness, his anger was appeased. To win the favour of 
the masses, he allowed them to do to death any of Nero’s 
adherents who fell into their hands. Thus, as the statues 
of Nero were being dragged across the Forum, Spicillus, the 
gladiator, was thrown beneath them and crushed to death ; 
Aponius, an informer, was stretched on the ground, while 
carts, laden with stones, were driven over him; and many 
others, some quite innocent of any crime, were torn to 
pieces. Indeed, things went so far that Mauriscus, a man 
who was reputed to be, and was, one of the most virtuous 
men in Rome, informed the Senate that he was afraid they 
would soon wish to have Nero back. ; 
IX. To win nearer to the goal he hoped to atta, 
Nymphidius did not hesitate to allow it to be said that he 
was the son of Gaius Caesar, who had succeeded Tiberius 
upon the throne. Gaius, it appears, while still a mere lad, 
had known the mother of Nymphidius, not a bad-looking 
woman, who was the daughter of Callistus, a 
a.D. 68  freedman of Caesar, by a sempstress whom he 
kept. But her intimacy with Gaius was ap- 
parently subsequent to the birth of Nymphidius, who was 
generally believed to be the son of the gladiator, Martianus, 
with whom Nymphidia had fallen in love on account of 
his fame. And the physical likeness, which subsisted be- 
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tween the gladiator and Nymphidius, seemed to support 
this supposition. At anyrate, while acknowledging | 
Nymphidia to be his mother, he pretended that the 
overthrow of Nero was the work of his unaided hand; 
and, as he thought it had not brought him adequate 
rewards in spite of the honours he enjoyed, of the 
treasures he acquired, of the favours of Sporus, Nero’s 
favourite, whom he had taken straight from the pyre, on 
which his sovereign’s body still lay burning, formally 
married, and called Poppaea, he still aspired to succeed 
to the Principate. With the help of his friends he set 
various intrigues on foot in Rome, while certain women 
of position and members of the Senate worked privately 
in his interest. He then despatched one of his friends, 
Gellianus, to Spain, to observe what was taking place 
there. 

X. After the death of Nero everything went well with 
Galba. The hesitation of Verginius Rufus, indeed, still 
gave him some anxiety ; for Galba was afraid lest his victory 
over Vindex, his subjection of a great part of the Roman 
Empire, and the revolutionary ferment which pervaded 
the whole of Gaul, added to the fact that he commanded 
a very strong and warlike army, would induce Verginius to 
hearken to those who called him to the Imperial throne. 
No one had a greater name and fame than Verginius, who 
was thought to have exercised a profound influence upon the 
affairs of Rome, by freeing her, at one stroke, from a cruel 
tyranny and from the fear of a Gallic invasion. At this 
moment, however, Verginius, true to his original declara- | 
tion, maintained the right of the Senate to choose the 
Emperor, in spite of the fact that, when the death of Nero 
became known, the army renewed its solicitations, and one 

of the tribunes, who was in his tent, drew his 
A.D. 68 sword and called upon him to choose between 

the empire and cold steel. But when Fabius 
Valens, the commander of a legion, had first taken the oath 
of allegiance to Galba, and despatches arrived from Rome 
containing the decrees of the Senate, Verginius managed to 
persuade his troops, though not without extreme difficulty, 
to proclaim Galba Emperor. He then gave a cordial 
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welcome to Hordeonius Flaccus, whom Galba had sent to 
supersede him; and when he had handed over his army, 
he went to meet Galba, who was marching towards 
Rome, and turned back with him towards Italy. Galba 
received him without either marked distinction or marked 
displeasure. On the one hand he was restrained by the re- 
spect he felt for the man, and on the other by his friends, 
and particularly by Titus Vinius. In his envious heart, 
Vinius imagined that he was crippling thecareer of Verginius, 
though, as a matter of fact, he was helping unawares the 
man’s good fortune, which had carried him safely through 
as many dangers and disasters as have beset other generals, 
and landed him at last im a life of calm and in an old age 
fraught with peace and serenity. 

XI. A deputation from the Senate met Galba at Narbo, 
a city in Gaul, paid their respects to him, and prayed him 
to appear as soon as possible among his people, who desired 
heartily to see him. Galba was most courteous and affable 
in all their interviews and conversations; and, though a 
quantity of banqueting plate and a retinue of servants 
befitting a king, which Nymphidius had chosen from Nero’s 
belongings and sent to him, were at his disposal, he did not 

use a single one of them but always employed 
a.D. 68 his own private resources. By this conduct, 

Galba obtained the reputation of being a high- 
minded man, superior to mere vulgar ostentation. Before 
long, however, Vinius began to point out to him that such 
generous, modest, bourgeois behaviour was only worthy of 
a demagogue or of an impostor, who felt himself unworthy 
of his greatness ; and by these representations, he induced 
Galba to avail himself of Nero’s treasures, and to conduct 
his receptions with an unsparing and royal magnificence. 
Indeed people already began to feel that the old man would 
gradually sink beneath the influence of Vinius. 

XII. Vinius was a man of unparalleled avarice and 
much addicted to indiscretions with the sex. When he 
was quite a young man, serving his first campaign under 
_ Calvisius Sabinus, he had by night introduced the general’s 
wife, a profligate woman, into the camp disguised as a soldier, 
and seduced her in the middle of the general’s quarters, 
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principia as the Romans call them. For this offence Gaius 
Caesar had him imprisoned. Upon the death of Gaius, 
however, he had the good fortune to be released. One 
evening, when diring with Claudius Caesar, he filched a 
silver cup. Upon the following day, Caesar, who had been 
told of his misconduct, again invited him to dinner, and, 
when he arrived, ordered the servants to set before him 
nothing but earthenware dishes and keep the silver plate 
out of his reach. And so, this little piece of larceny, thanks 
to the clemency which Caesar displayed in so ludicrous a 
fashion, seemed more fit to be laughed at than resented. 
But the peculations which he carried on when he had Galba 
under his hand and exercised supreme control over the 
finances, were, directly and indirectly, the cause of many 
tragedies and of many great catastrophes. 

II. Meanwhile, Gellianus, whom Nymphidius had 
“ gent out to be, in a sense, a spy upon Galba, had returned 
to Rome. He informed Nymphidius that Cornelius Laco 
had been appointed Prefect of the Palace and of the Prae- 
torian Guards, that Vinius was all-powerful, and that he, 
Gellianus, had never been able to get near Galba or have 
@ private interview with him. 

Everyone now looked askance at Nymphidius and 
watched him closely. He became very agitated and 
called a meeting of officers of the army, to whom he de- 
clared that Galba himself was a kind old man of moderate 
views but that he exercised his own judgment very little 
and let himself be guided by the evil counsels of Vinius 
and Laco. Before, then, these two individuals had quietly 
acquired that influence in affairs which Tigellinus had 

possessed, it was necessary, declared Nym- 
A.D. 68 hidius, to send a deputation from the army to 

alba to represent to him that, if he got rid 
of just these two friends, no more, he would win greater 
favour and greater popularity with all classes. 


Nymphidius failed, however, to convince his hearers by . 


these arguments; indeed, they thought it outrageous and 
absurd to attempt to arrange for a veteran general, as 


though he were a youngster just enjoying his first taste of — 


power, the friends whom he might, or might not, employ. 


\ 
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So Nymphidius tried another way, and started -writing 
letters to Galba in the hope of intimidating him. One day, 
he would tell him that Rome was very unsettled and 
seethed with discontent ; another time, that Marcus Clodius 
had. stopped the importation of corn from Libya; and 
again, that the German legions had revolted and that 
similar news had arrived concerning the armies in Syria 
and Judaea. Galba, however, did not pay the slightest 
attention to him, or believe a word he wrote. Nymphidius 
then resolved to act before Galba arrived, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Clodius Celsus of Antioch, a man of great 
common-sense, his devoted friend and confidant, who 
declared that he did not believe that a single block of 
tenements 5 in Rome would declare Nymphidius Emperor. 
Still there were many who laughed at Galba; and Mithri- 
dates of Pontus, sneering at Galba’s bald head and wrinkled 
face, declared that, though the Romans now thought some- 
thing of him, they would, when they saw him, be ashamed 
of the day on which they called him Caesar. 

XIV. It was decided, then, to bring Nymphidius, at 
midnight, into the camp and proclaim him Emperor. 
But, the evening before, Antonius Honoratus, the senior 
military tribune, assembled the soldiers under his com- 
mand, and reproached himself and the rest of them for 
making so many changes in so short a time, not for any 
sound reason, not from any desire to follow the better 
course, but because some supernatural power impelled them 
_ from one act of treachery to another. Their first treason, 
' he exclaimed, found its excuse in their grievances against 
Nero; but now they intended to betray Galba. Did they 
accuse him too of butchering his mother or murdering his 
wife $ Were they afraid their new Emperor would mount 
the thymele,® or tread the stage in buskins? “ Yet it was 


5 Ineula, island, as they were called in Latin. An insula in 
this sense would be a large block of buildings several storeys high 
separated from all other buildings by streets or lanes. The 
whole of the ground floor might form the palace of a noble, with 
perhaps @ few shops facing the streets. The upper storeys would 

let out in tenements to middle and lower class families. 

6 The small stage in the middle of the orchestra, upon which 
the leader of the chorus took his stand. 
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not even for such offences that we deserted Nero: it was 
because Nymphidius persuaded us that Nero had first 

deserted us and fled to Egypt. Shall we then 
a.D. 68 sacrifice Galba as well as Nero? Shall we 

appoint the son of Nymphidia Caesar, and slay 
the son of Livia, as we have slain the son of Agrippina ? 
Or shall we punish this Nymphidius for bis crimes, and show 
ourselves the avengers of Nero and true and loyal guardians 
of Galba ?” 

These words from their tribune won over all the soldiers ; 
and they went about the camp, calling upon the other 
troops to remain loyal to the new Emperor. Most of them 
agreed to do so. A great clamour now arose, and Nym- 
phidius, either convinced, as some say, that the troops were 
at last calling him to assume the purple, or anxious to 
grapple with his mutinous troops in the midst of their 
hesitancy and confusion, came out, attended by a number 
of torchbearers, and carrying in his hand a scroll contain- 
ing a speech, composed by Cingonius Varro, which he had 
learnt off by heart and intended to deliver to the troops. 
The sight of the camp gates shut tight and of the crowds 
of armed men along the ramparts filled him with alarm. 
He approached them, however, and inquired what they 
wanted and by whose command they were under arms. 
He was met on all sides with but one reply: “ Galba’s our 
Emperor! Galba’s our Emperor!” Taking his ocue, 
Nymphidius made signs of assent and bade his followers do 
the same. The sentinels at the gates then allowed him and 
a few friends to enter. No sooner was he inside than 
someone thrust at him with a spear; but Septimius, leaping 
before him, caught the blow on his shield. Other soldiers 
now rushed upon him with drawn swords, and Nymphidius 
fled and was chased into a soldier’s tent, where he was slain. 
His body was dragged into the middle of the camp, where it 
lay, surrounded by a fence, exposed to the view of such as 
wished, on the ensuing day, to see it. 

XV. Such was the downfall of Nymphidius. When 
Galba heard of it, he gave orders that as many of the fellow- 
conspirators of Nymphidius as had not already died by 
their own hands should be put to death. Among the 
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number were Cingonius who had composed the famous 
speech, and Mithridates of Pontus. These executions, 
without proper trial, of personages of some distinction, 
however justifiable they might be, were regarded as con- 
trary to law and the interests of the commonwealth. 
Everyone was looking for a new system of 

A.D. 68 imperial rule, and found themselves, as usual, 
deceived by the professions which heralded the 

‘change of government. But Rome was even more scandal- 
ised when Petronius Turpilianus, a consular, and trusted 
friend of Nero, was ordered to commit suicide. For, 
though Galba had had Macro put to death by Trebonianus 
tm Libya, and Fonteius by Valens in Germany, he had at 
least the excuse of fear ; for both his victims were actually 
in arms and surrounded by an army. But there was no 
reason why Turpilianus, a desolate, defenceless old man, 
should not have been given a hearing, if the new Emperor 
had any intention of observing in fact the clemency which 
he promised in his letters. This conduct brought down 
upon Galba the censure which such conduct usually incurs. 
The Emperor was now drawing near to Rome. He was 
still about twenty-five furlongs from the city, when he 
encountered a disorderly and tumultuous crowd of sailors,’ 
which filled the road along which he had to pass and 
swarmed about him on every side. They were the sailors 
whom Nero had formed into a legion and treated as soldiers. 
Their present purpose was to obtain a ratification of their 
terms of service; and, by their loud and tumultuous 
demands for standards and quarters for their legion, they 
prevented the Emperor from either seeing, or speaking to, 
those who had come out to meet him. Galba put them off, 
and bade them address him at some other time. At this, 
they were highly indignant, declaring that delay was only 
another form of refusal, and followed the Emperor’s cortege 
with incessant hooting. Some of them at last drew their 
swords; whereupon Galba ordered his cavalry to charge 
them. There was no resistance. Some were knocked 
down immediately, and others were cut down as they fled ; 


_7™ More properly “‘ rowers,” who considered it a distinet eleva- 
tion to be treated as soldiers. . 
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and it was no good and favourable portent for Galba that 
his entry into Rome should be through streams of blood 
and over mounds of corpses. But, if anyone, before this, 
had despised him because he looked a feeble old man, there 
was now not a soul who did not regard him with horror 
and. apprehension. 
XVI. In his anxiety to prove that the prodigal gifte and 
extravagance of Nero were things of the past, Galba seems 
to have overshot the mark. For example, 
A.D. 68 Canus, who was a famous musician, one evening 
played the flute before the Emperor during 
dinner. Galba, after applauding him and expressing his 
approval, ordered an attendant to bring him his purse, 
from which he drew some gold coins and presented them 
to Canus, with the remark that he bestowed favours from 
his private means, not from the public exchequer. As for 
‘the gifts, which Nero had given to people connected with 
the theatre and the Circus, Galba ordered that stringent 
measures should be taken to recover them, except one tenth 
part; but, since his receipts from this source were hardly 
worth considering—for most of these people, men of debauched 
life, who lived but from day to day, had squandered all 
they had recerved—he unearthed everyone who had bought 
or received anything from the others, and forced them to 
disgorge. It was an endless business, the ramifications of 
which spread far and wide; and it brought discredit upon 
the Emperor, and roused envy and hatred against Vinius, 
because he induced the Emperor to treat everyone else with 
liberality and meanness, while he himself revelled in 
prodigality, selling and appropriating anything he liked. 
As Hesiod says : 


‘‘ The cask’s no sooner broached than done. 
Take your fill!” 


And Vinius, seeing how old and feeble Galba was, took his 
fill of fortune, which was declining even as it began. 

XVII. The old Emperor indeed was greatly wronged ; 
for Vinius was, to begin with, a bad administrator himself, 
and then decried and thwarted the good intentions of Galba. 
For example, there was the punishment of Nero’s satellites. 
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These scoundrels, among whom were Helius, Polycleitus, 
Petinus, and Patrobius, the Emperor had put to death. 
The people applauded his action, and, as the wretches were 
being led across the Forum to their doom, exclaimed that 
it was a pretty procession, which heaven would delight to 
see, and that both gods and men demanded the life of 
Tigellnus, the master and instructor of tyranny. But 
that noble fellow had taken the precaution to secure the 
protection of Vinius by a heavy pledge. And so Tur- 
prianus, who was hated because he had not betrayed and 
oathed an Emperor like Nero, but who had committed no 

other serious offence, was done to death; while 
a.D. 68  Tigellinus, who had first made Nero unfit to 

live and then abandoned and betrayed him, 
was allowed to survive, a living proof that there was no- 
thing which those who were ready to give, might not obtain, 
or hope to obtain, from Vinius. 

There was no spectacle for which the Roman people 
longed so intensely, as the sight of Tigellinus being led 
to execution. At every performance in the theatre or in 
the Circus they clamoured incessantly for his death. The 
Emperor remonstrated with them by an edict, in which he 
stated that Tigellinus was sinking beneath a wasting disease 
and had not much longer to live, and in which he begged 
the people not to exasperate him or convert the Principate 
intoa tyranny. The people were indignant, but Vinius and 
Tigellinus merely laughed at their indignation. Tigellinus 
offered the sacrifice usual upon an escape from danger, and 
held a magnificent banquet, to attend which Vinius, when 
dinner was over, left the Emperor’s table, taking his 
daughter, a widow, with him to the house of Tigellinus. 
The latter presented her with 250,000 drachmas,® and 
bade the doyenne of his harem take off her necklace, which 
was said to be worth 150,000 drachmas,® and fasten it 
round the neck of Vinius’ daughter. 

XVIII. Henceforth, even the *Emperor’s moderate 
measures were calumniated, as for example, his treatment 
of the Gauls, who had joined the revolt of Vindex, and who 
were believed to have obtained the franchise and exemp- 

® Not quite £10,000, ® Not quite £6000, 
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tion from tribute, not by the humanity of the Emperor, 
but through the venality of Vinius. Thus the masses 
became disaffected towards the Principate. The soldiers, 
on the other hand, though they had not received the pro- 
mised bounty, continued at first to hope that the Emperor 
would pay them, if not so much as he had promised, at any- 
rate as much as Nero had given them. Galba, on being 
informed of their complaints, made an observation of which 
a great Emperor might be proud. “I am accustomed;” 
he said, “to levy troops, not to buy them.” When the 
soldiers heard this, a fierce and savage hatred against him 
filled their hearts. Not only, they thought, did he rob 
them himself, but his conduct would form a precedent for 
succeeding Emperors. | 

The ferment in Rome, however, was still latent. A 
certain respect, which the presence of Galba inspired, 
blunted and restrained the revolutionary spirit, and the 
fact that there was no obvious motive for effecting a change, 
led in & measure to the suppression and concealment of 

the people’s enmity. Now, the legions, who 
a.D. 68 had served under Verginius and were then in 

Germany under Flaccus, had thought that they 
deserved considerable rewards for the battle they had 
fought against Vindex. As they had received nothing, 
however, they now began to get out of hand; and Flaccus 
himself, who was incapacitated by an acute attack of gout 
and had no experience of affairs, was treated by them as a 
mere nonentity. And one day during a public festival, 
while the military tribunes and centurions, according to the 
Roman custom, were offering up a prayer for the prosperity 
of the Emperor Galba, the greater part of the troops started 
hooting, and then, as the officers continued the prayers, 
‘chimed in with the response: “ If he deserves it.” 

XIX. A similarly insolent tone was taken by the legions 
under Tigellinus,!° and Galba received frequent despatches 
on this subject from his agents. 

Apprehensive oftbeing despised not merely for his age 

10Tt does not appear that Tigellinus was now in command of 


any legions. It has been reasonably suggested to read Vitellius 
for Tigellinus. | 
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but for his childlessness, the old Emperor now decided to 
adopt some young man of patrician family, and declare 
him heir to the imperial throne. Now, there was in Rome 
& young man of distinguished birth, Marcus Otho, who, 
from his childhood, had been corrupted, as few Romans 
had been, by luxury and pleasure- seeking. Just as Homer 
frequently calls Alexander the “spouse of Helen of the 
flowing locks,” because he had no other title to fame except 
his connection with that princess, so Otho was notorious 
in Rome for his marriage with Poppaea. With this lady, 
while she was still the wife of Crispus, Nero fell in 
love; but, owing to a lingering respect for ‘his own wife, 
and because he feared his mother, he suborned Otho 
to seduce Poppaea. Otho’s depravity pleased Nero, who 
made him his friend and boon-companion and loved to 
be taunted by him, as he often was, with meanness and 
illiberality. One day, we are told, Nero was anointing 
himself .with some priceless unguent and spattered Otho 
with it. Upon the following day Otho was entertaining 
Nero, and, as soon as the Emperor arrived, gold and silver 
sprays, spouting out, like water, a deluge of the very same 
unguent, were suddenly ~ turned on him from all sides. 
Otho, then, debauched Poppaea for Nero, and persuaded 
her to get a divorce from her husband by raising her hopes 
with respect to the Emperor. When, however, she became 
his wife, Otho was not at all pleased at having to share her 
favours—a jealousy which, we are told, Poppaea herself 
did not resent. Indeed, she is said to have shut the doors 
in Nero’s face, when Otho was not at home, either to rob 
pleasure of its satiety, or, as some say, because, owing to 
his love of debauchery, she did not care to marry Nero, 
though she was ready enough to have him for alover. Otho 
ran a grave risk of being put to death; and indeed it sur- 
prised everyone that, after murdering his wife and sister 
to enable him to marry Poppaea, Nero should have spared 
the life of Otho. 

XX. It was Seneca who befriended him, and who advised 
and persuaded Nero to send him out as governor of the 
Lusitani, upon§the shores of the¥Atlantic Ocean. His ad- 
ministration was kindly and unoppressive, though he- was 
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well aware that the appointment had only been given to 
him to palliate and soften what was really exile. Upon the 
revolt of Galba, Otho was the first governor to joi him. 
He brought with him all his gold and silver plate and tables, 
and gave them to Galba to be broken up and converted | 
into money. He presented him also with such of his ser- 
vants as were used to wait properly upon a prince. In 
other respects, too, he showed his loyalty to Galba, and, 
when put to the test, displayed a grasp and knowledge of 
affairs, surpassed by noone. And, during the whole march 
which lasted many days, he drove in the carriage with Galba. 
Throughout their journey together, and in their daily inter- 
course, he paid court to Vinius, partly by affability, partly 
by presents, but chiefly by yielding to him the first place. 
He thus obtained Vinius’ help in securing for himself the 
place of second influence. But in avoiding unpopularity 
he was more successful than Vinius ; for he gave his services 
freely to all who required them, and was accessible and 
courteous to everyone. He obtained very many benefits 
for the soldiers, and promoted many of them to commissions, 


some of which he begged from the Emperor, while he de- -— 


manded others from Vinius and the freedmen, Icelus 


and Asiaticus. For these were the three personages with ~ 


the greatest influence at Court. Whenever he entertained 
Galba, Otho always bribed the cohort on guard and gave 
each soldier a piece of gold—a proceeding which led people 
to believe that, beneath the pretence of honouring the | 
Emperor, he was really intriguing against him and en- 
deavouring to corrupt the troops. 
XXI. However that may be, while Galba was deliberating 
about the choice of a successor, Vinius proposed Otho to 
him. This suggestion was not disinterested ; 
A.D. 68 — was in fact made upon the definite nderstond- 
ing that, as soon as Otho had been adopted by 
Galba and declared heir to the Principaté, he should marry 
Vinius’ daughter. But Galba had always shown that he 
preferred the good of the commonwealth to his own private 
interest, and desired to adopt, as his successor, someone 
who would be most serviceable to the Romans and not 
most agreeable to himself; and he would not, it would 
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seem, have chosen Otho as heir of his own private fortune, 
- for he knew him to be depraved, extravagant, and im- 
mersed in debts amounting to 50,000,000 of sesterces. 
He accordingly listened to Vinius calmly and in silence, and 
then deferred his decision. Meanwhile he appointed him- 
self consul with Vinius for colleague, and a report spread 
abroad that he intended to nominate his successor at the 
beginning of the year. The army was delighted at the idea 
that Otho should be appointed in preference to anyone else. 
XXII. The outbreak among the German legions found 
the Emperor still hesitating, still deliberating. The whole 
army were united in hating Galba, because he did not pay 
them the bounty he had promised; but the troops in 
Germany had special grounds of their own for hating him. 
In the first place, Verginius Rufus had been torn from them 
and put under disgrace ; then, the Gauls, who had fought 
against Verginius, had been rewarded, while all who had 
not joined Vindex were punished ; indeed, Vindex seemed 
the only man to whom Galba showed gratitude, and whose 
memory he honoured and celebrated with public offerings, 
as though it were he who had proclaimed him Emperor of 

Rome. ; 
While language like this circulated openly in the camp, 
the first day of the year, the Calends of January as the 
Romans call it, arrived. Flaccus assembled the 


a.D. 69 troops to administer to them the oath of allegi- | 


ance to the Emperor, which it is customary to 


take upon this day. But, instead of that, the soldiers fell : 
upon the statues of Galba, which they knocked over and 
broke to pieces; then, having sworn to be faithful to the , 


Senate and the Roman people, they disbanded themselves. 
Their officers now began to dread the growth of anarchy, 
as well as rebellion, among the troops. But one of the 
soldiers, standing in the midst of his companions, said : 
‘* What are we doing, comrades? We neither make a new 
Emperor, nor protect the one we have. It is as though we 
_ shrank not merely from Galba but from all authority, all 
duty of obedience. Hordeonius Flaccus, indeed, is nothing 
but Galba’s shadow and image ; we may dismiss all thought 
11 About £450,000. 
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of him. But, within a single day’s march from us, there is 
Vitellius, the governor of Lower Germany, son of a dis- 
tinguished father, who was thrice a consul and in a sense 
the colleague of Claudius Caesar upon the throne. Some 
reproach him with his poverty; but that is at least a 
striking proof of his probity and high-mindedness. Come, 
let us choose him, and show all mankind that we are better 
judges of an Emperor than Spaniards and Lusitanians.”’ 
Some approved this proposal, others did not. During 
the night, however, a standard-bearer slipped out of the 
camp and carried the news to Vitellius, who was enter- 
taining a large company at a banquet. Upon the following 
day, as soon as the news had spread through both armies, 
Fabius Valens, commander ofa legion, rode over with a 
strong force of cavalry and hailed Vitellius as Emperor. 
Some days before, Vitellius appears to have rejected the 
title ; the immensity of imperial power alarmed him. But 
on this day, they say, he came forward, full of wine, and 
gorged with his midday meal, and, while refusing the title 
of Caesar, accepted that of Germanicus. Then, without 
the slightest hesitation, the army of Flaccus forgot all those 
fine, democratic oaths of fealty to the Senate and Roman 
people, and swore to observe whatever the Emperor Vitellius 
commanded. . : 
XXIII. It is thus that Vitellius was proclaimed Emperor 
in Germany. When Galba heard of the revolutionary 
movement there, he deferred the adoption of an heir no 
longer. Perceiving that his friends were divided, some 
| working for Dolabella, but most for Otho, of 
A.D. 69 neither of whom he personally approved, he 
suddenly, without any warning, sent for Piso, 
a descendant of Crassus and Scribonia, whom Nero had put 
to death, and a young man, whose modesty and austerity 
were the most remarkable traits in a disposition naturally 
inclined to every virtue. Such was the man whom Galba 
intended to nominate as Caesar; and with this object he 
went down to the camp, in spite of the fact that, from the - 
moment he left the palace, he was pursued by gfave portents. 
When he reached the camp, and started, partly to declaim, _ 
partly to read, his harangue, it thundered and lightened 
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with such terrific violence, and such torrents of rain and 

i so thick a mist descended upon the camp and the city, that 
it was evident that Heaven did not accept or approve the 
adoption, and that no good would come of it. Added to 
this was the muttered disaffection, and the scowling visages, 
of the soldiers, when they discovered that the bounty was 
not even now to be paid to them. 

As for Piso, the bystanders, judging from his voice 
and expression, were astonished at the impassivity, not 
to say indifference, with which he received so high a mark 
of favour. Otho’s bearing, on the contrary, showed many 
signs of the bitterness and rage with which he bore the . 

' frustration of his hopes. He had been judged worthy, in 
the first instance, of recelving the Empire and had come 
very near obtaining it; and the fact that he failed to 
do so was regarded by him as a proof of feelings of enmity 
and malice towards him on the part of Galba. Conse- 
quently, he was not without apprehensions for the 
future; indeed, he left the camp a prey to various 

assions, afraid of Piso, hating Galba, and enraged against 

inius. The soothsayers and Chaldean astrologers, who 
always surrounded him, did not allow him to abandon or 
renounce his hopefulness. Ptolemy influenced him especi- 
ally. This soothsayer had often foretold that Nero would 
not put Otho to death but would die before him, and that 
Otho would live to be Emperor of Rome. Now that he 
could point to the realisation of the first part of his prophecy, 
he urged Otho not to abandon hope of realising the second. 
But what influenced Otho most profoundly was the sym- 
pathetic attitude of his friends, who privately shared his 

_sorrow and indignation at the ungrateful treatment he had 

‘suffered. And a great number of people, whom Tigellinus 

land Nymphidius had raised to honourable positions, and 

: who had now been rudely thrust from office and reduced to 

‘humble circumstances, were bribed to support Otho, shared 
his indignation, and whetted his resentment. 

_ XXIV. Among these people were Veturius and Barbius, 
the former an optio, the latter a tesserarsus. These are 
the names which the Romans give those who serve as scouts 
and adjutants. In company with these two men, Ono- 
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mastus, Otho’s freedman, visited the camp and beg 
to corrupt the troops, some with money, others with 

hopes. The troops were evidently rotten with 
A.D. 69 = disaffection and only waiting for an excuse; for, 

had the army been sound, it could not have 
been seduced from its loyalty in four days, which was the 
period that elapsed between the adoption of Piso and the 
murder of him and the Emperor. Five days after the 
ceremony of adoption, that is, as the Romans reckon, on 
the sixteenth day before the Calends of February, Galba 
and Piso were assassinated. 

At daybreak on that fatal day Galba offered sacrifice | . 
in the Palace in the presence of his friends. Umbricius, 
the officiating priest, as soon as he took the entrails 
of the victims in his hands and looked at them, declared 
frankly, and without circumlocution, that he saw signs 
of a great tumult and of a danger, fraught with treason, 
hanging imminent above the Emperor’s head. Thus 
did Heaven all but surrender Otho into Galba’s hands, 
Otho was standing just behind the Emperor and followed 
closely all the words and indications of Umbricius, As he 
stood there violently agitated, his colour changing to all 
hues beneath the stress of fear, his freedman, Onomastus, 
came up to him and said that the architects had arrived 
and were waiting for him at home. This message was the 
agreed signal that the moment had conie when Otho should 
present himself to the troops. So, with the excuse that he 
had bought an old house and wished to point out the 
defects to the vendors, Otho withdrew, and, passing through 
the so-called Palace of Tiberius, walked to that part of the 
Forum where stood the gilded column, which is the ter- 
minus of all the main roads of Italy. 

XXV. There he was received and saluted as Emperor by 

the leading conspirators, who numbered, we are 
A.D. 69 told, not more than twenty-three. Now, Otho 

was by no means so weak in mind as the soft | 
effeminacy of his body would suggest; he was, on the : 


12 Set up by Augustus Caesar. The mileage of the various 
main roads was marked upon it. Cf. London Stone, which the 
Romans set up in London for a similar purpose. 
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contrary, bold and determined in the face of danger. But, 
before this paucity of supporters, he began to waver. How- 
ever, those who were there would not let him recede; they 
drew their swords, and, surrounding his litter, ordered the 
bearers to proceed, while Otho ejaculated constantly that 
he was ruined and urged them to make haste. Some 
people overheard his exclamations, but were more surprised 
than alarmed, owing to the small number of persons engaged 
in the presumptuous enterprise. While he was being 
carried across the Forum, a second body of conspirators, 
equal in numbers to the first, encountered him, and later 
on, others came up in parties of three or four. At last the 
whole crowd turned back with him towards the camp, 
brandishing their naked swords and acclaiming him as the 
Caesar. Martialis, the military tribune in command of the 
camp guard, who was not, they say, privy to the plot, was 
astounded and rather alarmed at this unexpected demon- 
stration and allowed him to enter. And once he was inside 
no one offered any resistance ; for those who knew nothing 
of the plot were scattered singly or in couples about the 
camp, and, finding themselves surrounded by the con- 
spirators who had purposely formed a compact body, 
followed the rest, at first through fear, and afterwards 
because they were convinced it was to their advantage to 
do so. 

News of the mutiny was immediately carried to Galba: 
at the Palace. The priest was still there with the victims 
still in his hand. Even those who utterly disbelieved in 
the art of divination were startled, while those who took it 
seriously wondered at the manifestation of the divine power. 
A crowd of all sorts and conditions of men now came surging - 
from the Forum towards the Palace. Vinius, Laco, and 
some of the freedmen took their stand beside the Emperor, : 
brandishing their naked swords. Piso stepped forward : 
and addressed the household guards; and, as the Illyrian - 
legion was encamped in the so-called Portico of Agrippe, | 
Marius Celsus, a brave man, was sent to ensure their fidelity | 
before they could be tampered with. 

XXVI. Galba meditated going forward to address the 
people. But while Vinius tried to prevent him, and Celsus 
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and Laco urged him on and engaged in violent recrimina- 
tions with Vinius, a persistent rumour ran through the 
city that Otho had been murdered in the camp. 
A.D. 69 A moment afterwards Julius Atticus, one of 
the most distinguished soldiers in the Guard, 
was seen running towards the Palace, sword in hand, shout- 
ing out that he had killed the enemy of Caesar. Thrusting 
ins way through the crowd he showed Galba his sword 
ping with blood. The Emperor looked at him and 
aia “ Who ordered you to do it?” Atticus replied: 
** Loyalty and the oath which I have taken.” 

Upon this, the crowd roared their approval and clapped 
their hands. The Emperor then stepped into his litter and 
went off with the intention of offering sacrifice to Jupiter 
and of showing himself to the citizens. But, when he 
entered the Forum, another rumour, like some veering 
wind, encountered him; Otho, it was said, had made him- 
self master of the army. As usually happens In a great 
crowd, some shouted “‘ Go back!” some “‘ Go on!” some 
“Tes all right,” and some “ Don’t believe it !’’ while the 
Emperor’s litter was carried this way and that, like a ship 
in a heavy sea, and viglently shaken. 

Suddenly there were seen approaching through the 
Basilica of Paulus some cavalry, and later some legionaries, 
who shouted to Galba with one voice: “Out of the way, 
citizen!’ The crowd took to their heels, and dispersed, 
not in flight, but to occupy the porticoes and elevated parte 
of the Forum, as for a public spectacle. Atilius Vergilio 
then hurled a statue of Galba to the ground. The soldiers 
took this act to be, as it were, a declaration of war, and 
hurled their spears from all sides at the litter: but Galba 
was untouched. They drew their swords and ran upon 
him. Not a soul raised a hand in his defence, not a soul | 
offered resistance, save a single man, the only one amid 
the countless thousands upon whom the sun looked down 
that day, worthy to occupy the inmperial throne of Rome. 
This hero was Sempronius Densus, a centurion, who, 
though he had received no personal ‘benefits from Galba, 
stood forward to defend his litter for the sake of honour 
and the law. At first he only raised the cane, which cen- 
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turions use to chastise such of their meri as require it, and 
shouted to the advancing soldiers, ordering them to spare 
the Emperor’s life: but, when they closed in upon him, he 
drew his sword and defended himself a long while, until 
he fell wounded in both thighs. 
. XXVII. The litter was overturned near the so-called | 
Lake of Curtius, and the Emperor, who was in armour, was 
dashed to the ground. His assailants ran up| 
A.D. 69 and rained blows upon him. Offering his neck; 
to the sword, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Commit. this: 
crime, if it is better so for the Roman people!” A shower : 
of blows descended upon his legs and arms, until at last he ‘ 
was despatched, as most authorities say, by a certain — 
Camurius of the fifteenth legion. Some writers, however, ; 
ascribe the deed to Terentius, others to Lecanius, and others 
again to Fabius Fabulus. The latter, we are told, cut off - 
the Emperor’s head, and carried it away wrapped up in his 
cloak, because, owing to its baldness, he found it difficult 
to hold in his hand. His comrades, however, would not ° 
let him keep it concealed, but insisted that he should show 
everyone how courageous he had been; so he fixed upon 
the point of a spear and raised aloft the head of this aged. 
man, a creditable ruler, high-priest of the State religion, 
and consul, and started to run through the streets, like a. 
Bacchanal, whirling himself about and shaking the spear, 
down which the blood still ran. The head was taken to. 
Otho, who, they say, exclaimed: “ This is nothing, ¢com- 
rades! Show me the head of Piso!” 
Before long, the head of Piso was carried in. The 
young man had been wounded and fled; but a certain 
Marcus pursued him and butchered him near the Temple 
of Vesta. Vinius too was slain, exclaiming that Otho had 
never intended his death; which was practically a con- 
fession of participation in the plot against Galba. How- 
ever, the soldiers cut off his head and that of Laco, 
and brought them to Otho, demanding a reward. As 
Archilochus says : . 


‘¢ A thousand murderers are we, 
Though corpses seven were all we found.” 
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so, on this’ fatal day, many, who had not engaged in the 
butchery, smeared their hands and swords with blood, 
showed them to Otho, and, presenting him with written 
statements of their exploits, demanded their reward. 
These documents were alterwards the means of discovering 
120 of the murderers, all of whom Vitellias hunted out and 
put to death. 

Marius Celsus also came to the camp. Accusations were 
brought against him in many quarters for having endeav- 
oured to persuade the troops to rescue Galba, and the mobi 
clamoured loudly for his death. Otho wished to save him,| 
but he was afraid to offer open opposition ; so he declared! 
that he would not put him to death at once, because he: 
had yet to extract certain information from the man. He 
then gave orders for him to be bound and put under arrest, 
and handed him over to the care of some people in whom 
he felt explicit confidence. 

XXVIIT. A meeting of the Senate was instantly con-: 
voked. And just as if they had been different men, just. 
as if the gods in heaven had changed, the Senate met and 
swore the oath of fealty to Otho, the very oath which Otho 
himself had sworn and failed to keep. They hailed him as 
Caesar and Augustus, while the headless bodies of his vic-_ 
tims, clad in their consuls’ robes, were still lying in the - 
Forum. And as they had now no further use for these 
poor heads, they sold that of Vinius to his daughter for 
2500 drachmas, while the head of Piso was surrendered 
to the prayers of his wife, Verania,!4 and that of Galba was 
presented to the slaves of Patrobius, who, after heaping 
upon it every form of outrage and insult, flung it away on | 
the spot where those whom the Caesars punish meet their 
death—a place called Sessorium. Otho allowed Helvidius 
Priscus to remove, the late Emperor’s body, which, under . 
cover of night, was buried by a freedman, Argius. 

XXIX. Such is the history of Galba, a man who was ' 
inferior to few Romans of any age in family and wealth, 
and who surpassed every Roman of his own day in wealth 
and birth. Throughout the reigns of five Emperors he had 
lived in honour and renown. It was his fame, rather than 

138 Not quite £100. 14 But she too had to pay for it. 
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his power, which wrought the downfall of Nero; and while 
some of those, who had conspired against Nero, were con- 
sidered by everyone to be unworthy of the Principate, and 
others of their own accord acknowledged their own un- 
worthiness, Galba was summoned to the throne and obeyed 
the summons. And as soon as he had lent his name to the 
daring enterprise of Vindex, the rebellion, which had been 
called a mere revolutionary movement, became in truth a 
civil war; for it was now headed by a man of imperial 
mould. Firmly believing that he had not received the 
State for his own gratification, but rather that he should 
surrender himself to the service of the State, he thought 
to govern a people whom Tigellinus and Nym hidius had 
corrupted, on the same principles by which Scipio, Fab- 
ricius, and Camillus had governed the Romans of their day. 
Though crippled by old age, he showed himself in all 

itary concerns a thoroughly capable commander of the 
old school. But he put himself in the hands of Vinius, 
Laco, and the freedmen, who made merchandise of the 
interests of the State, just as Nero had surrendered himself 
to the most insatiable of satellites. And so he died, leaving 
70 one to regret his government, though many to ) lament 

eath. 
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I. At daybreak the new Emperor went up the Capitol 
and offered sacrifice. He then ordered Marius Celsus to 
be brought before him, and, after he had greeted and con- 
versed with him in a kindly tone, begged him rather to 
forget the charge brought against him than to remember 
his acquittal. Celsus replied with dignity, yet not without 
feeling, that the charge which had been brought against 
him was proof of his fidelity ; for he had been charged with 
his steadfast adhesion to Galba, to whom he owed no grati- 
tude. At this reply the bystanders expressed their ad- 
miration for both Celsus and Otho, and the soldiers inti- 
mated their approval. . 

In the Senate, Otho expressed many humane and popular 
sentiments. He bestowed a part of the time destined 
for his own consulship upon Verginius Rufus, and pre- 
served their consulships for all who had been designated 
for that office by Nero or Galba. He honoured with 


priesthoods all who were of suitable age or repute; and ° 
he restored to Senators who had been banished under : 
Nero and recalled under Galba, so much of their property / 
as he found still unsold. This policy reassured the aristo- - 


cracy, who up to this had been horrified, regarding Otho, 
not as a man, but as some god of retribution or some 
avenging deity, who had suddenly been launched against 


the State. Hope now made them better disposed towards - 


the Principate, which seemed thus to smile upon them. 


ITI. Nothing, however, gave such general delight in Rome, ; 


or so attached the Roman people to Otho, as the fate of 
Tigellinus. This wretch had lain forgotten, punished 


1 Otho reigned from January 15th to April 16th, a.p. 69. 
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already by his very fear of the punishment which Rome 
demanded as a public debt, and by the incurable diseases 
which afflicted his body. In the judgment of sober men 
the unhallowed, filthy wallowings in lust, for which he 
panted even in the arms of death, seemed the last stroke 
of vengeance, a fate as bitter as a hundred deaths. Still, 
the people felt aggrieved that he should yet look upon the 
sun, of the sight of which he had deprived so many and _ 
such illustrious men. Otho, accordingly, sent to have him \- 
arrested at his estate near Sinuessa, where he was living, ,‘ 
with ships lying in the roadsteads, ready in case he wished 
to flee still farther from Rome. He endeavoured to bribe 
the imperial agent with a large sum of gold to let him 
escape ; but, though he failed in his object, he none the less 
gave the agent some presents and begged him to wait 
until he had shaved himself. The agent granted his re- 
quest; whereupon Tigellinus took up his razor and cut 
his throat. 

’ TIT. When he had thus given the people a satisfaction 
‘to which they were legitimately entitled, Caesar once and 
‘for all renounced all personal enmities, and, to please the 
masses, did not at first ebject to being hailed as Nero in 
the theatres. He took no steps even to prevent certain 
persons restoring statues of Nero in public places. Claudius 
Rufus tells us that the imperial despatches, which were 
sent to Spain by public couriers, bore the name of Nero 
beside that of Otho. However that may be, Otho aban- 
doned the practice, when he observed the writation it 
excited among the aristocracy. : 

As soon, however, as Otho had established the Principate 
on these lines, the praetorians began to grow troublesome. 
They urged him to be suspicious and wary and to keep 
in check the power of the upper classes. Whether their 
affection for the Emperor made them genuinely appre- 
hensive, or whether their anxiety was a mere excuse for 
promoting civil discord and war, it is impossible to say. 
But when Crispinus, whom Otho had sent to bring up 
the seventeenth cohort from Ostia, began while it was 
still night to pack the baggage and load the waggons with 
the men’s arms, the most daring spirits among the troops 
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raised a loud outcry, declaring that Crispinus had not 
come with any good intention, but that the Senate 
meditated a fresh revolution and that these arms were 
being taken, not to Caesar, but against him. This line 
of argument recommended itself to many. Their passions 
were aroused; and some seized the waggons, while 
others killed Crispinus and two centurions who attempted 
to interfere. Then they all armed themselves, and, with 


mutual exhortations to hasten to the rescue of Caesar, . 


marched upon Rome. When they heard that eighty , 
senators were dining with the Emperor, they hurried ' 


towards the palace, exclaiming that now was the moment 
to kill all Caesar’s enemies at one stroke. 


Rome, expecting momentarily to be plundered, was full ' 


of panic: in the palace people hastened to and fro, and 
Otho was in a great perplexity. He was afraid for the 


Senators, while the Senators were afraid of him. He saw ! 


‘them regarding him fixedly, speechless, terrified, especially 
some who had brought their wives with them to the 
banquet. He sent out the prefects with orders to address 
and appease the soldiers; while, at the same moment, 
he brought the dinner to an end and let his guests out 
by another door. Scarcely had they escaped than the 
mercenaries burst into the banqueting-hall and demanded 
what had become of Caesar’s enemies. Otho rose from 
his couch, and, after a long harangue, in which neither 


+ 


prayers nor even tears were wanting, prevailed upon ° 


them at last to go away. Upon the following day he 
presented each man with a gift of 1250 drachmas.2 He 
then visited the camp, and thanked the rank and file 


for their zeal and loyalty to his person. There were, : 


however, he declared, a few among them, whose conduct 


was not above reproach, and who had cast reflections . 
upon his moderation and upon the fidelity of their , 


comrades; and he asked the others to share his indigna- _ 


tion and to help him punish these men. And so, amid 


.a chorus of approval and encouragement, he ordered only | 


two soldiers, at whose punishment no one was likely to 
‘be aggrieved, to be arrested, and went away. 
2 Not quite £80. 
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TV. Some, whose approval and confidence was gained 


by such conduct, admired the change which had taken 
place in the character of the Emperor. Others, however, 
regarded QOtho’s actions as mere political opportunism 
and as an endeavour to win popular favour, because of the 
war which now threatened him. Positive news had at 
last been received that Vitellius had assumed the dignity 
and authority of Emperor. A continual stream of fast 
couriers kept coming in, always with information of some 
new advantage gained by Vitellius. On the other hand, a 
different set of couriers arrived with the news that the 
armies in Pannonia, Dalmatia, and Moesia, and their officers 
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had declared for Otho. These were quickly followed by © 
despatches, couched in friendly terms, from Mucianus and 


Vespasian, the commanders of large armies in Syria and 
in Judaea respectively. 

Otho’s confidence was now restored, and he wrote to 
Vitellius, advising him not to forget that he was a soldier 
of the Empire, and promising to give him a large sum of 
money and a city where he could live peacefully at his 
fullest ease and pleasure. Vitellius at first replied with a 
calm but sarcastic letter. Soon, however, they grew 
heated and addressed one another with the most offensive 
and scurrilous ribaldry, which was at once senseless and 
ridiculous, not because it was false, but because each 
reviled the other for disgraceful vices which were common to 
them both. In depravity, effeminacy, ignorance of war, 
immense debts due to past poverty, it”was hard to say 
which of the two had advantage over the other. 

Many portents and apparitions are reported to have 
occurred. Most of them are founded upon ambiguous and 
unauthentic rumours. But Victory, riding a chariot, one 
of the statues on the Capitol, before the eyes of everyone, 
let the reins fall from her hands, as though she had no power 
to hold them; and the statue of Gaius Caesar 8 upon the 
island in the Tiber, though there was neither wind nor 
earthquake, turned its face from the west towards the east. 
This latter portent, we are told, occurred at the very time 
when Vespasian at last declared his intention of seizing the 

8 4.e, Gaius Julius Caesar. 
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reins of government. The rising of the Tiber, which hap- 
pened at this time, was also construed by the populace inte 
a presage of evil. It was indeed the season at which rivers 
are most subject to floods ; but never before had the Tiber 
risen to such a height, destroyed so much property, and 
taken so many lives, for it flooded and submerged a great 
part of the city and particularly the spot where the corn- 
market was held, so that there was a severe famine for 
several days. 

V. At last, Caecina and Valens, Vitellius’ heutenants, 
were reported to have occupied the Alps. In Rome Dola- 
bella, a patrician, was suspected by the praetorians of 
revolutionary projects. The Emperor, fearing either Dola- 
bella or someone else, assured him of his friendship and sent 
him to the city of Aquinum. In drawing up a list of dis- 
tinguished persons, who should accompany Dolabella into 
the country, the Emperor included among them Lucius, 
the brother of Vitellius, whom he allowed to retain his 
honours without reduction or addition. He also took 
strong measures to secure that the mother and wife of 
Vitellius should have nothing to fear for their safety. As 
Prefect of Rome, he appointed Flavius Sabinus, the brother 
of Vespasian, either out of respect for Nero, from whom 
Sabisus had received this office of which he had been de- 
prived by Galba, or, more probably, because he wished by 
elevating Sabinus to show his regard for, and confidence in, 
Vespasian. 

Otho himself remained behind in Brixellum, a town in 
Italy upon the Eridanus, and sent forward, in command 


—_ 


of his armies, Marius Celsus and Suetonius Paulinus, | 


besides Gallus and Spurinna. They were all distinguished . 
soldiers ; yet they were unable to follow out the plan upon - 


which they had fixed, owing to the insolence’and want of 
discipline among their troops, who refused to obey anyone 


but the Emperor, who, as they pretended, drew his authority ~ 


from them. The condition of the enemy, it is true, was no 


better ; his troops were quite beyond the control of their - 
officers and were as capricious and insolent{as those of : 


Otho, and for the same reason. But, while Vitellius’ men 


had at. least had experience of warfare and did not shirk 
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fatigue, because they were used to it, the praetorians under ° 


Otho had been degenerated by idleness and by a long spell 
‘of peace, during which they had spent their lives at theatres, 
‘at public shows, or in their quarters ; and they were fain 
to hide their shortcomings beneath an air of insolence and 
bravado, affecting to disdain military duties, as being be- 
neath them, instead of being, as was the truth, too great 
‘a strain on their capacities. In attempting to coerce them, 
Spurinna was very near being attacked and assassinated. 
‘As it was, they heaped every kind of insult and scurrility 
‘upon him, calling him a traitor who sacrificed Caesar’s oppor- 
tunities and brought ruin upon his affairs. Some of them 
even, in a fit of intoxication, came to his tent at night and 
demanded money to enable them to go to Brixellum and 
denounce him before Caesar. . 

. Spurinna and his fortunes, however, were saved for 
the moment by an insult offered to his troops at Placentia. 
The Vitellians, in assaulting the walls of the town, mocked 
Otho’s troops, who were stationed along the ramparts, and 
called them “ mummers,” “ war-dancers,” “‘ ambassadors 
‘of Delphi and Olympia,” ‘4 who “ had no knowledge of war 
and had never seen a battle,” who ‘ " prided themselves on 
having beheaded an unarmed old man ”—meaning Galba— 
“but would not come down openly to do battle. with real 
men.” These taunts so enraged and exasperated Otho’s 
men, that they flung themselves on their knees before 

Epurinna @ and implored him to make what use of them he 


liked, to give them what orders he wished, as there was no ' 
danger and no toil they would refuse to undergo. And s0, . 


though the Vitellians made a vigorous assault upon the walls 


and brought into action a numerous artillery, Spurinna’s | 
men came off victorious, repulsed their assailants with heavy , 


slaughter, and saved one of the most celebrated and flour- . 


ishing of Italian cities. 
Moreover, in their personal relations with municipalities 
and private individuals, Otho’s generals were less offensive 


“ Embassies were sent by the various Greek states to re- 

resent their respective cities at the public sacrifices offered 

uring the Games at Olympia | and Delphi. To be likened to 
enything Greek was an insult with the ordinary Roman. - 
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than those of Vitellius. ‘Caecina, one of Vitellius’ generals, 
neither spoke nor looked like a citizen of Rome; he was 
rough and uncouth, of enormous stature, dressed, like a 
Gaul, in trousers and gauntlets, and conversed by sl 
even with Roman magistrates. His wife accompanied 
him on horseback, magnificently dressed and escorted by 
a picked body of cavalry. As for Fabius Valens, Vitellius’ 
other general, he plundered his enemies and robbed, and 
took bribes from, his allies, yet his cupidity remained un- 
satisfied ; and this seems to be the reason why he marched 
80 slowly and arrived too late for the first battle. Some 
writers accuse Caecina of having hastened his march so as 
to score a victory before Valens came up, and, besides being 
guilty of several minor mistakes, of having fought, without 
due consideration, and even without courage, a battle which 
very nearly proved the ruin of their cause. 

VII. Caecina, repulsed from Placentia, marched upon 
Cremona, another prosperous and important town. Annius 
Gallus, who was hastening towards Placentia to relieve 
Spurinna, received news, while he was on the march, of the 
success of the troops in Placentia and of the peril which 
threatened those in Cremona. He instantly directed his 
army on Cremona and encamped in face of the enemy. 
Every officer on either side now hastened to support his 
general. Caecina placed a strong force of soldiers in am- 
bush in a spot covered with trees and undergrowth, and 
ordered some cavalry to advance and, if the enemy engaged 
them, to fall back gradually as if in flight, thus. enticing 
the enemy on until they fell into the ambuscade. This 
ruse was disclosed to Celsus by deserters. Celsus with 
some picked cavalry delivered a counter-charge and, pur- 
suing warily, enveloped the troops who were in ambush and 
thréw them into confusion. He then summoned his in- 
fantry from the camp’; and, had they but come up in time 
and followed close upon the heels of the cavalry, they would 
probably have crushed and annihilated the whole of Cae- 
cina’s army and left not a man of the enemy alive. But, 
as it was, Paulinus, moving leisurely to support Celsus, 
arrived too late and, through a piece of timidity, tarnished 
his reputation as a general. Many of the troops even 
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accused him of treachery, and tried to rouse the anger of ' 


Otho by their high talk, which conveyed the impression 
that they had actually won a victory which had not had 
its full effect owing to the cowardice of their generals. 
Otho, however, did not put much faith in them; though 
he did not wish to appear distrustful. So he sent to the 
army his brother, Titianus, and the prefect, Proculus. 
The entire authority was, for all practical purposes, vested 
in the latter; Titianus was a mere figurehead; while 
Celsus and Paulinus, though they enjoyed the title of ad- 
visers and friends of Caesar, held in reality no authority 
or influence whatever in the conduct of affairs. 

Similar disorders prevailed among the enemy, particu- 
larly among the troops under the command of Valens, who, 
when they heard about the ambuscade and the ensuing 
battle, were highly indignant because they had neither 
taken part in it nor even given their comrades, who had 
fallen in such numbers, any support. They were ready 
indeed to shoot Valens down, and it was only with 
extreme difficulty and by dint of persuasive argument 
and entreaty that he prevented them from doing so. 
He then broke up his camp and effected a junction 
with Caecma. 

VIII. Otho, as soon as he reached the camp at Bedria- 
cum, a village near Cremona, held a council to deliberate 
on the impending battle. Proculus and Titianus were of 
opinion that the Emperor should fight while the troops 
were still enthusiastic with the memory of victory fresh in 
their minds, and that he should not, by inactivity, dull the 
ardour of his army and give Vitellius himself time to come 
up from Gaul. Paulinus, on the contrary, declared that, 
while the enemy had already assembled all their available 
forces and had nothing further to wait for, Otho might 
reasonably expect, if he bided his time and did not play 
into the hands of the enemy’s general, to receive from 
Moesia and Pannonia an army as large as that now under his 
command. As for the ardour, he concluded, of the troops, 
who now, though inferior in numbers to the enemy, were 
full of confidence, that would not be lessened because their 
numbers were increased; while, on the other hand, the 
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Emperor would fight with a superiority of troops. And 
besides that, he urged, delay was always in favour of those, 
like themselves, who had abundant supplies, while time 
was bound to bring a dearth of necessaries upon their 
opponents if forced to remain inactive in a hostile country. 
The advice of Paulinus was supported by Marius Celsus. 
Annius Gallus, who had fallen from his horse and was in the 
doctor’s hands, was not present ; but Otho wrote and asked 
for his opinion. Annius advised him not to be in a hurry 
but to wait for the army which was already on the march 
from Moesia. The Emperor, however, was not convinced, 
and the party who urged him to give battle had it all their 
own way. 

IX. Various motives for the Emperor’s decision are given 
by various authorities. But the most obvious is that the 
praetorians, who composed the Emperor’s bodyguard, 
now tasting real warfare for the first time, and thinking 
with regret of their amusements in Rome and of their lives 
spent in gaieties, far removed from war, could not be re- 
strained in their eagerness to fight, convinced that, as soon 
as they charged, the plundering of the enemy would begin. 
Probably, also, Otho himself was unable any longer to sup- 
port the uncertainty, or to endure, owing to lack of habit 
and degeneracy, the mental strain of the crisis. Worn out 
with anxiety, he hurried on, and, with head veiled, like a 
man who leaps from a precipice, he flung himself and his 
fortunes into the hands of chance. Such is the account 
given by the orator, Secundus, who was Otho’s secretary. 
Others affirm that both armies showed more than once 4 
strong inclination to unite, and then, if they could come to 
@ mutual agreement, to choose the better of the two rival 
Emperors, or, if not, to re-establish the Senate and entrust 
that body with the election of an Emperor. As neither of 
the men who then bore the title of Emperor was held in any 
great esteem, it is not improbable that some such thoughts 
as these should enter the minds of the many honest, in- 
dustrious, and sober men in the army. Such men would 
naturally think it a most odious crime to permit a renewal 
of such barbarities as in olden times Roman citizens en- 
dured and perpetrated on account of Marius and Sulla, and 
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again for the sake of Caesar and Pompeius, and all to 
provide an empire to supply the needs of the gluttony 
and intemperance of Vitellius, or of the luxury and de- 
pravity of Otho. Such, one may suspect, were the 
thoughts present in thé mind of Celsus and his supporters, 
when they advocated delay, in the hope that matters 
would be decided without battle and bloodshed ; and it 
was his apprehension of such an issue that led Otho to 
hasten on the fight. 

X. The Emperor withdrew once more to Brixellum. 
This was an additional blunder, not merely because he thus 
deprived his troops of the feelings of shame and ambition 
which would have inspired them fighting beneath the eyes 
of their Emperor, but because he carried off with him, to 
serve as a personal guard, the most valiant and zealous men 
in both arms of the service, and thus crippled, as it were, 
the nerve of the army. 

About this time an engagement took place upon the 
Eridanus between Caecina, who was attempting to throw 
a bridge across the river, and Otho’s men, who attacked and 
eudeavoured to prevent him. Finding, however, their 
efforts ineffectual, the Othonians started throwing blazing 
logs, soaked with sulphur and pitch, into the boats moored 
to form the bridge, and a breeze springing up suddenly 
carried the fire along the structure in the direction of the 
enemy. At first there was a cloud of smoke, which soon 
broke into a lively blaze, and so confounded the Vitellians 
that they jumped into the river, upsetting their boats and 
exposing themselves to the weapons and taunts of the enemy. 
The Germans, on the other hand, defeated Otho’s gladiators 
in a fight upon a small island in the river and destroyed a 
fair number of them. 

XI. After this, and as Otho’s troops, who were stationed 
in Bedriacum, were furious and intent upon fighting, Pro- 
culus led them out of Bedriacum. He pitched his camp 
about fifty furlongs away, and displayed such ludicrous 
ignorance of the requirements of a camp, that, though it was 
spring and the surrounding plains were full of springs and 
unfailing rivers, he was afflicted by a dearth of water. 
Upon the following day he wanted to march no less than 
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100 furlongs to attack the enemy; but Paulinus would not 
let him, being fully convinced that they ought to take it 
easy, and not tire themselves out or jom battle, immediately 
after a march, with troops who had had all the time, which 
they themselves, embarrassed by a crowd of baggage- 
animals and attendants, would spend in making so long a 
march, to arm themselves and take up their dispositions 
at their leisure. While the two generals were disputing 
on this point, a Numidian horseman arrived bringing 
despatches from Otho forbidding them to halt or delay 
and commanding them to march immediately against 
the enemy. Paulinus and Proculus, accordingly, struck 
camp and set out. When Caecina heard of their ad- 
vance he was much alarmed, and, hurriedly aban- 
doning his operations at the river, returned to his 
camp. Most of his troops were already under arms 
and had received the countersign from Valens; so, while 
the legions were taking up their positions, the best 
regiments of cavalry were ordered to advance and mask 
their movements. 

- XII, For some reason or other there passed through the 
front ranks of Otho’s army a rumour that Vitellius’ generals 
intended to come over to their side. So, when they came 
to close quarters, the Othonians saluted their opponents in 
friendly fashion and addressed them as comrades. But 
the others, instead of answering their advances with good 
will, replied with a fierce and furious shout. Thereupon 
such of Otho’s troops as had made friendly overtures were 
filled with dismay, while the rest regarded them with 
suspicion as traitors. This incident started the disorganisa- 
tion of Otho’s men, and that at the very moment when the 
enemy were upon them. After that, the disorder became 
general. The baggage-trains got involved with the com- 
batants and caused the liveliest confusion, while the lines 
began to show great gaps, where the soldiers, in trying to 
avoid the.ditches and trenches which intersected the ground, 
were forced to engage the enemy in a number of disorgan- 
ised detachments. Only two legions, as the Romans call 
them, one belonging to Vitellius and nicknamed “ Rapax,” 5 

5 The 21st Legion. 
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the other called “ Adjutrix ’’ * and belonging to Otho, de- 

loyed into the open plain, where they took up their ordinary 

ormation and fought for a long while a regular battle. 
Otho’s men were vigorous and brave, but this was their 
first experience of war and battle. The soldiers of Vitellius, 
on the other hand, were hardened by many conflicts but 
were now old and past their prime. The Othonians charged, 
and, breaking through the enemy’s line, captured the eagle 
and slew practically the entire front rank. Roused by 
shame and rage, the Vitellians then hurled themselves upon 
-Otho’s men, slew Orfidius the commander of the legion, and 
carried off a number of standards. . 

Meanwhile, against Otho’s gladiators, who were generally 
-believed to have both courage and skill in hand-to-hand 
fighting, Varus Alfenus brought up the famous Batavians. 
These people, whose home is an island surrounded by the 
Rhine, produce finer cavalry than any other German tribe. 
But few of the gladiators offered any resistance; most 
of them fled towards the river and fell into the arms of the 
enemy’s cohorts, who were posted there, and by whom after 
a feeble resistance they were destroyed almost to a man. 
It was the Praetorians, however, who fought with the 
most disgraceful cowardice. Without waiting even to 
come to close quarters with their opponents, they fled 
through the ranks of still unconquered regiments, spread- 
ing disorder and panic far and wide. For all that, in 
several parts of the field Otho’s troops were successful, 
broke the opposing ranks, and made a dash for their camp 
through the midst of the victorious enemy. — 

XIII. Neither of their generals, Proculus and Paulinus, 
dared to enter the camp but took a different road, from 
fear of the troops, who were already laying the blame of the 
defeat upon their generals. Annius Gallus received in the 
city, and tried to comfort, those who escaped from the 
battle, telling them that it had been a doubtful battle, and 
that at several points they had beaten the enemy. Marius 
Celsus, on the other hand, assembled the officers and bade 
them look to the common weal. After so great a disaster, 
after such a terrible butchery of Roman citizens, so Celsus 

S The lst Legion. 
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declared, not even Otho, if he had any heart, would wish to 
tempt fortune a second time and incur the censure which 
was passed on Cato and Scipio, who, in their unwillingness, 
after Pharsalia, to yield to the victorious Caesar, threw 
away the lives of many brave men in Libya—an unnecessary 
sacrifice, even though they were fighting for Roman liberty. 
There is indeed one capacity of which Fortune, so impartial 
in all else, does not deprive the brave, and that is the 
power, even: in disaster, to take a reasonable view of 
circumstances, 

By such arguments Celsus persuaded the officers. So, 
when they had sounded the troops and found them anxious 
for peace, and when Titianus himself advised them to send 
an embassy to arrange a mutual understanding, Celsus and 
Gallus determined to go and confer with Caecina and Valens, 
Upon their way they encountered some centurions, who in- 
formed them that the army was already in motion upon the 
road towards Bedriacum and that they themselves had been 
sent by Valens and Caecina to discuss an amicable agree- 
ment. Gallus and Celsus signified their approval and in- 
vited the centurions to turn back and accompany them to 
Caecina. As they drew near Caecina’s camp, an incident 
occurred which nearly cost Celsus his life. For, as it 
happened, the cavalry who rode out to meet him were the 
very men whom, shortly before, he had beaten in the affair 
of the ambush ; and, as soon as they recognised him, they 
gave a yell and charged straight at him. The centurions, 
however, flung themselves before him and kept the horse- 
men off, while other officers shouted to the troopers to spare 
him, At last Caecina, who had been informed of the matter, 
rode up and quickly quelled the disorderly conduct of the 
cavalry. He then greeted Celsus kindly and rode with him 
towards Bedriacum. 

Meanwhile, Titianus had repented sending the ambas- 
sadors. He made as many of the troops as had recovered 
their confidence resume the defence of the fortifications, 
and ordered the rest to act as reserves. But, when 
Caecina rode up to the gates and held out his hand, no 
opposition was offered. Some of the defenders greeted 
his soldiers from the walls, while others; opening the gates, 
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came out and mingled with the new-comers. There was not 
the least violence. On all sides the men embraced one an- 
other and shook hands; after which, with one accord, 
they took the oath of fealty to Vitellius and marched to 
joi him. 

. XIV. Such is the account which most eye-witnesses give 
of this battle ; though they freely acknowledge that, owing 
to confusion and the hilly nature of the ground, their know- 
ledge of details is imperfect. Some years after I was passing 
through this plain, and Mestrius Florus, a consular, who 
had joined Otho under compulsion, not voluntarily, pomted 
out an ancient temple and told me how, after the battle, 
he had come to that spot and seen a pile of corpses so high 
that those on top were level with the pediment of the temple. 
He endeavoured, so he said, to find an explanation of the 
circumstance, but was unable to find one for himself or 
to obtain one from anyone else. For, though the mortality 
following a rout is naturally greater in civil wars, where no 
quarter is given because prisoners are no use, yet this does 
not conclusively explain how such a heap of bodies was 
accumulated. 

XV. As usually happens when the gravest interests are 
at stake, the news which reached Otho was at first con- 
fused. But at last there arrived, fresh from the battle, 
some wounded soldiers, who told him what had happened. 
It is not surprising that his friends refused to let him be 
discouraged and bade him pluck up heart ; it is the anguish 
of his soldiers, which surpasses all belief. Not a man 
deserted him ; not a man went over to the victorious side ; 
not a man took thought for his own safety because his 
Emperor despaired of his. They all crowded before his 
doors and called him their Emperor. When he came out 
to them, they knelt to him, seized him by the hands with 
cries and supplication, fell on their faces, wept, and im- 
plored him not to abandon and betray them to the enemy, 
but to use, so long as there was life in them, their souls and 
bodies in his service. Such was the prayer of them all. 
‘One of the common soldiers drew his sword, and, exclaim- 
ing: “ Know, Caesar, what we are all prepared to do for 
you!” stabbed himself. | | 
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~ But none of these things moved Otho, who, with a calm, 
smiling face, looked round upon them and said: “ Com-. 
rades, when I see your loyalty, when I find myself held 
worthy of so much devotion, 1 count this sad day happier 
than that on which you first made me Emperor. But 
do not deprive me of a greater honour still—the honour 
of dying for so many loyal citizens of Rome. If I am 
worthy of the imperial throne of Rome, it is my duty to 
give my life ungrudgingly for the fatherland. I know 
their victory is not complete or assured to our enemies. I 
am informed that our army from Moesia has already reached 
the Adriatic and is not distant many days’ march. Asia, 
Syria, Egypt, and the armies fighting in Judaea are with 
us; and the Senate, and the children and wives of our 
enemies, are in our hands. But this is no war to save 
Italy from Hannibal, from Pyrrhus, or from the Cimbri. 
To-day, Romans fight with Romans, and, whether we 
win or lose, we wrong our country. The gain of the 
conqueror is a loss to her. Be assured that I can die 
with greater glory than I should rule; for I cannot 
see that I would confer so great a benefit on Rome by 
victory as by surrendering my life in the cause of peace 
and concord, so that Italy should not again behold 
another day like this.” . 

XVI. Thus spake Otho. Several endeavoured to re- 
assure him and divert him from his intention. But he was 
obdurate, and bade his friends and such Senators as were | 
with him to leave the camp. To those who were absent 
he sent similar orders, and addressed letters to various 
towns, instructing them to receive his friends with honour 
and give them safe conduct. He then sent for his nephew, 
Cocceius, who was still a mere lad, and bade him be brave 
and not fear Vitellius, whose mother, family, and wife he 
had himself protected, caring for them as though they had 
been his own kith and kin. “‘ The reason,” he continued, 
“* why I have not, despite my desire, taken you for my son, 
but have always deferred your adoption, is that you should 
not be involved in my downfall, though, had I conquered, 
you would have been my colleague.” ‘“‘ And this, child,” 
he concluded, “is my last charge to you: do not quite 
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forget, and be not too ready to remember, that you have 
had a Caesar for an uncle.” 

Shortly after this conversation was over, Otho heard a 
loud hubbub and shouting before the doors of his house. 
The soldiers, it appears, had stopped the Senators as they 
were leaving the camp and were threatening to kill them if 
they persisted in going off and deserting the Emperor. So 
once more Otho, who was alarmed for the safety of his 
friends, faced his soldiers. He was no longer gentle and 
supplicatory ; but with stern countenance and angry eyes 
bent upon the turbulent mob, he sent them away cowed 
and trembling. :, 

XVII. It was now evening, and, feeling thirsty, Otho 
drank a little water. Two swords were brought to him, 
and, after spending a long time in examining the blades of 
both, he returned one of them and placed the other under 
his pillow. He then summoned his servants, spoke to them 
kindly, and presented them with gifts of money, giving one 
a little more, another a little less, not showing the prodig- 
ality of a man who spends another’s money, but carefully 
observing the bounds of moderation and the limits of each 
man’s deserts. After that, he dismissed them and spent 
the rest of the night in such profound repose that his 
chamberlains noticed how deeply he slumbered. Early in 
the morning he called a freedmtn, whom he had charged 
to make arrangements for the departure of the Senators, 
and directed him to find out how everything had gone off. 
When he learnt that they had all departed with everything 
they required, he said to the freedman: “ Now, you go 
too, and show yourself openly among the troops, unless 
you want them to kill you with tortures, on the suspicion 
that you helped me to dic.” Then, as soon as the man had 
left him, he held the sword, point upwards, beneath him 
with both hands, and fell upon it, giving no other sign of 
his anguish but a single groan, which was heard by those 
without. His slaves raised a loud wail, and instantly 
the whole camp and the city were filled with lamentations. 
With loud shouts his soldiers hastened to the doors, full of 
contrition, full of sorrow, reproaching themselves for not 
having guarded the Emperor and prevented him from 
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dying for their sakes. Though the enemy were close at 
hand, not one of Otho’s men deserted him. They laid out 
the body in state and built a pyre; and then, after vying 
with one another for the honour of shouldering and carry- 
ing his bier, they bore forth, through lines of armed soldiers, 
their Emperor to the tomb. Of the rest, some flung them- 
selves upon the corpse and kissed the wound, others seized 
the nerveless hands, while others, afar off, prostrated them- 
selves. Some, who had received no signal benefit from the 
dead and had no fear of being harshly treated bv the con- 
queror, put a torch beneath the pyre and then slew them- 
selves. Indeed, it seems as if no King or tyrant was ever 
filled with such a strange, mad passion to rule others, as 
these soldiers had to be ruled by Otho and obey him. Even 
when he was dead, the infatuation did not cease, but re- 
mained rooted in their hearts and turned at last to a deadly 
hatred against Vitellius. 

What happened after this, however, must be stated in its 
proper place.’ 

XVIII. In consigning the remains of Otho to the earth, 
his friends raised him a tomb, which could not, by its size 
or by the pomp of its epitaph, excite envy. When I was at 
Brixellum, I saw it, a modest monument, the inscription 
on which may be translated thus: “In memory of Marcus 

ho.” 

Otho died in the thirty-eighth year of his age, after a 
reign of three months. He left behind him many who 
censured his life, but just as many and just as good who 
admired his death; for, though he had lived not a whit 
more reputably than Nero, he died with much greater cour- 
age. His soldiers, when Pollio, one of the prefects, ordered 
them instantly to take the oath of fealtv to Vitellius, were 
very indignant. Some Senators were still in the city, but 
the soldiers let them all go, except Verginius Rufus, whom 
they pestered by coming to his house with arms in their 
hands and calling upon him either to assume the purple or 
to act as an ambassador on their behalf. Verginius, how- 
ever, considered it insanitv to accept from a beaten army 
the empire which he had declined to receive from one which 

7 Probably in a lost Life of Vitellius. 
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was victorious. On the other hand he was afraid to go 
upon an embassy to the German legions, who had not for- 
gotten how he had often forced them to act against their 
inclination. So he made his escape through another door 
and got away. And when the soldiers discovered this, they’ 
took the oath to the new Emperor, obtained pardon, and 
joined Caecina’s army. 
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Annius, C., sent by Sulla against 
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to Libya and engages him 
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against Kumenes, 49 ; punished, 
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Antigonus, King, 2, 33 ; appointed 
to conduct war against Eumenes, 
39 ; defeats him at Orcynia, 40; 
invests him at Nora, 42-44, 45- 
50; captures and puts him to 
death, 51-53; affectionate rela- 
tions with Demetrius, 55-57 ; at 
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Antigonus—cortinued 
war with Ptolemy, 58, 59; 
resolves to liberate Greece, 60; 
is proclaimed King by the 
Athenians, 63; receives news 
of his new title, 68, 69; his 
leniency towards Demetrius, 70, 
71; goes to war with the other 
diadochs and is killed at Ipsus, 
79, 80 

Antigonus, son of Demetrius, 88 ; 
91, 103, 104 

Antigonus the Jew beheaded, 
139 


Antiochus, son of Seleucus, 80, 
82, 88-90 
Antiochus of Commagene, 137 


Antipater invades Asia, 34; 
makes futile overtures to 
Eumenes, 35; appointed to 


conduct war against Eumenes, 
39; dies, 44 

Antipater, son of Cassander, 86, 
88 
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Antonii, descent of, from Anton, 
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Antonius assassinates Sertorius, 
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Antonius, C., unole of the Trium- 
vir, 114 

Antonius, C., brother of the 
Triumvir, 120, 125 

Antonius Honoratus, 198, 199 

Antonius, L., brother of the 
Triumvir, 120, 133 

Antonius, M., grandfather of the 
Triumvir, 106 

Antonius, M. Creticus, father of 
the Triumvir, 106 

ANTONIUS, M., the TRIUMVIR— 
his .grandfather, and father 
and mother, 106, 107; his un- 
fortunate friendship with Curio, 
107 ; his short connection with 
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Clodius and withdrawal to 
Asia, 107; he takes service 
under Gabinius and distin- 

ishes himself in Syria and 

gypt, 107, 108; his appear- 
ance, Manners, and disposition, 
109; he joins Caesar’s party 
and becomes Tribuneand Augur, 
110; he presses Caesar’s claims 
hotly, is expelled from the Sen- 
ate, and flees to Caesar, 111; is 
left in charge of Rome by Caesar 
and wins the favour of the troops 
but the hatred of decent citi- 
zens, 112; is given a command 
against Pompeius, joins Caesar 
in Illyria, and commands the 
left wing at Pharsalia, 113; is 
appointed Master of Horse and 
despatched to Rome, where he 
has a serious fracas with Dola- 
bella and becomes very unpopu- 
lar owing to his behaviour, 
113-115; abandons his old style 
of life and marries Fulvia, a 
very ambitious woman, whom 
he tries to make more festive, 
115, 116; is honoured by 
Caesar, with whom, however, 
he falls out over Dolabella, 116; 
the affair of the crown, 117; 
the conspirators deliberate as 
to the removal of Antonius, 
118 ; after the murder of Caesar, 
Antonius adopts at first a 
forgive-and-forget policy, 118; 
but afterwards incites the mob 
against Caesar’s assassins, 119; 
Antonius becomes the chief 
man in Rome, 119; young 
Caesar arrives and demands the 
money left by his uncle, while 
Antonius tried to put him off 
and intimidate him, 120 ; Caesar 
and Antonius prepare for civil 
war, while Cicero stirs up the 
people against Antonius, 121; 
Antonius declared a public 
. enemy and defeated at Mutina, 
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121; flees to Gaul and deprives 
Lepidus of his army, 121, 122; 
is summoned by sar to a 
conference, when terms are 
arranged, 123; the delight of 
Antonius at Cicero’s murder 
and mutilation, 123 ; immoder- 
ate behaviour of Antonius 124; 
the campaign against Brutus 
and Cassius, 125; Antonius 
goes to Greece and Asia, where 

pursues riotous courses and 
exacts money, 125-127; a trait 
of his character, 127; the first 
appearance of Cleopatra, 128- 
130; her charms enslave An- 
tonius, 130; the club of the 
‘“‘Inimitable. Life” and _ its 
banquets, 131; the bonne cam- 
araderie of Cleopatra, 132, 133 ; 
Antonius starts for Parthia, 
but news from Rome diverts 
him towards Italy, where he 
has a conference with Caesar, 
133 ; he marries Caesar’s sister, 
Octavia, 134; conference be- 
tween Caesar, Antonius, and 
Sextus Pompeius, 135; bad 
luck of Antonius in play, 136; 
he proceeds to Greece, and 
thence to Asia, where he mis- 
manages the siege of Samosata, 
136, 137; the success of An- 
tonius largely due to his gen- 
erals, 138; Antonius, once 
more enraged against Caesar, 
oes to Italy, but the peace is 
ept by the intervention of 
Octavia, 138, 139; Antonius 
returns to Syria, where he 
again falls into the power of 
Cleopatra, whom he_ covers 
with distinction, 139-140; he 
prepares to invade Parthia, 
140; his blunders in the cam- 
paign, 141; he beats the 
Parthians but does them little 
damage, 142, 143; ruse of the 
Parthians to raise the siege of 
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Phraata, 143; the siege is 178, 179; is buried by Cleo- 


abandoned, 144; the retreat, 

145-153 ; once more in Armenia, 

153; Cleopatra joins Antonius 

at Leuce, 155; an insult to 

Octavia, and Cleopatra’s pre- 

tended passion, 156; Antonius 

abandons his second campaign 

in Parthia for Cleopatra’s sake, 

156; he honours Cleopatra at 
Alexandria, 157; mutual re- 

criminations at Rome between 
Caesar and Antonius, 158; 
Antonius prepares for war and 
indulges ina round of festivities, 

158, 159; Caesar profits by 
Antoniue’ dilatoriness, 160 ; the 
will of Antonius, 161; Calvisius 
bringscharges against Antonius, 
161; the friends of Antonius 
are chased away by Cleopatra 
and her courtiers, 162; the 
Senate deprives Antonius of 
his province, 162; portents, 
163 ; the armament of Antonius, 
163; the armament of Caesar, 
its superiority to that of 
Antonius, 164; Caesar occupies 
Toryne, 164; Antonius unpre- 
pared, 165; is nearly captured 
in an ambuscade, 166 ; prepara- 
tions for the battle of Actium, 
166, 167; the battle, and flight 
of Cleopatra, 167, 168; An- 
tonius follows her and boards 
her vessel, 169; the fate of 
Antonius’ fleet and army, 170; 
Antonius goes to Alexandria 
and lives in seclusion, 172; is 
abandoned by his allies and 
loses hope, 173; returns once 
more to society, the club of the 
Die-togethers, 174; ineffectual 
negotiations between Caesar 
and Antonius, 174-175; Caesar 
advances upon Alexandria and 
Antonius is defeated, 176, 177; 
Antonius stabs himself, is 
carried to Cleopatra, and dies, 
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leopatra, 183; the descend- 
ants of Antonius, 185, 186 
Antyllus, eldest son of Antonius, 
131, 174, 181 
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Archidamus, King of Sparta, de- 
feated by Demetrius, 86 
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punishment, 53 
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Artavasdes of Armenia, 140, 142, 
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Asiaticus, 205 

Asinius, 114 

Atilius Vergilio, 211 

Atlantic Isles, an account of, 8, 9 

Attalus Philometor, 71 

Attis, 1 

Aufidius conspires against Ser- 
torius, 27; dies in poverty and 
solitude, 29 
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Caesar, C. Julius, 110-112, 115- 
118, 129 

Caesar, the Young. V. sub. Octa- 
vianus 

Caesar, L., 123, 124 

Caesarion, 157, 174, 181 
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Callistus, 194 

Calpurnia, 119 

Calparnius Lanarius, 7 

Calvisius Sabinus, C., 161 

Calvisius Sabinus, 196 

Camurius, 212 

Canidius, 138, 147, 158, 165,170,273 

Canus, the musician, 

Capito, C. Fonteius, 139 

Capito, Fonteius, 200 

Carbo, Cn. Papirius, 6 

Cassander, 44, 60, 61, 69, 73, 74, 
86, 88 

Cassius, C. Longinus, 118, 125 

Cassius, Q. Longinus, 111 

Castlon, massacre at, 3 

Cato, M. Porcius, Uticensis, 111 

Celsus, Clodius, of Antioch, 198 

Celsus, P. Marius, 210, 213, 215, 
219, 221-224, 226, 227 

Censorinus, L. Marcius, 126 

Characitani, clever capture of, by 
Sertorius, 17, 18 

Charidemus, 1 

Charmion, 162, 184 

Chrysis, 74 

Cicero, M. Tullius, 106, 107, 120, 123 

Cilles defeated by Demetrius, 59 

Cimbri and Teutones, invasion of, 

.2,3 

Cingonius Varro, 199, 200 

Cinna, 4-6 

Claudius, the Emperor, and Vin- 
ius, 197 

Claudius (vil. Cluvius) Rufus, 
historian, cited, 216 

Cleaenetus, 75 
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Cleomedon, 75 

Cleonymus of Sparta, 90 

Cleopatra, 115 ; 128 ; arrives, 129 ; 
her charms, 130; her camarad- 
erie, 132, 133; regains her hold 
on Antonius, 139, 140; 154; in- 
trigues against Octavia, 156; 
declared Queen of Egypt, 157; 
158 ; is honoured by the Atheni- 
ans, 159 ; 161 ; treats the friends 
of Antonius: badly, 162 ; decides 
Antonius to fight by sea at 
Actium, 164-166; deserts An- 
tonius in the middle of the 
battle, 168; takes Antonius on 
board her vessel, 169; proceeds 
to Egypt, 171; prepares to de- 
fend Alexandria, 172; prepares 
for death, 174 ; receives Caesar's 
overtures, 175; builds her 
mausoleum, 176; locks herself 
up in mausoleum and spreads 
a report of her death, 177; re- 
ceives the dying Antonius into 
the mausoleum, 178, 179; par- 
leys with Caesar's officers and 
is captured, 179, 180; is visited 
by Caesar, 182, 183 ; visits the 
tomb of Antonius, 183; her 
death, 184. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Philip IT. of 
Macedoniaand Olympias, 33, 39 

Cleopatra, daughter of Antonius 
and Cleopatra, 139, 164 

Clodia, 123 

Clodius, P. Pulcher, 107 

Clodius goes as an emissary from 
the soldiers of Lepidus to An- 
tonius, 122 

Clodius, M., 192, 198 

Cocceius, nephew of Otho, 229 

Coelius, 167 

Cotta, C. Aurelius, defeated by 
Sertorius, 12 

Craterus invades Asia, 34 ; makes 
futile overtures to Eumenes, 35 ; 

popular with Macedonians, 36 ; 

efeated by Eumenes, and is 

slain, 36-39 
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Crates, the philosopher, 97 
Cratesipolis, 61 

Crispinus, 216, 217 

Curio, C. Scribonius, 107, 110 


DripAMEIA marries Demetrius, 
76; 81; dies, 83 

-Deiotarus, 165 

Demades, 188 

DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES—tries 
to save Eumenes, 52; the reason 

- for introducing among the Lives 
the histories of Demetrius and 
Antonius, 54, 55; the parentage 
of Demetrius, 55; his personal 
appearance and character, 56; 
his affection for his parents, 56, 

- 57; his affection for his friends, 
57; hia first campaign and de- 

- feat by Ptolemy, 58; his second 
campaign and victory over 

- Cilles, Ptolemy’s general, 59; 
his successful campaign against 
the Nabataei, 59; his capture 
of Babylon during the absence 
of Seleucus, 60; he is sent by 
Antigonus to liberate Greece, 
60 ; reaches Athens, 61 ; subdues 
Megara, 62; enters Athens, 62 ; 
outrageous honours are paid 
him by the Athenians, 63-66 ; 
his marriage and infidelity, 66 ; 
his recall to Asia and successful 
campaign against Ptolemy, 66- 
68 ; the capture of Lamia, 68 ; 
the obsequious conduct of Aris- 
todemus, 68; Antigonus and 
Demetrius assume the title of 
Kings, 69; futile’ expedition 
against Ptolemy, 69-70; An- 
tigonus winks at his son’s 
irregularities : some stories, 70, 
71; the mechanical genius of 
Demetrius and his engines of 
war, 71, 72; the siege of 
Rhodes, 73; Demetrius is sum- 
moned to Greece by the Atheni- 

- ans and routes Cassander, 73, 
74; further outrageous honours 

. _ heaped on Demetrius, who leads 


Athens, which, a 


Demetrius—continued 


a scandalous life, 74, 75; his 
expedition into the Peloponnese, 
75, 76; he is proclaimed Prince 
of Greece and insults Lysi- 
machus, 76; returns to Athens 
and is initiated into the 
Mysteries contrary to law, 76, 
77; insalte the Athenians, 77 ; 
Lamia and her opinion of the 
judgment of Bocchoris, 78; 
eague formed against Anti- 
onus and Demetrius, who are 
efeated at Ipsus, 79-80; De- 
metrius, fleeing, is refused ad- 
mission by the Athenians, 81 ; 
he attacks lLysimachus in 
Thrace, 82; his daughter’s 
hand is sought by Seleucus, 
82, 83; quarrel between Seleu- | 
cus and Demetrius, 83, 84; 
Demetrius attacks Athens un- 
successfully and is wounded at 
Messene, 84; again besieges 
ter enduring 
a severe famine, capitulates, 84, 
85 ; treats the Athenians gener- 
ously, 85 ; invades Laconia, 86 ; 
bad news from Asia and Cyprus, 
85; death of Cassander: Alex- 
ander calls Demetrius to his 
aid, 85; mutual intrigues of 
Demetrius and Alexander, and 
death of the latter, 87, 88; 
Demetrius becomes King of 
Macedonia, 88; the love story 
of Antiochus and Stratonice, 
88-90; Demetrius reduces 
Boeotia, 90; revolt and second 
subjection of Boeotia ; capture 
of Thebes, 91; attacks the 
ZEtolians, devastates Epirus, 
while Pyrrhusenters Macedonia, 
92 ; admiration of the Macedon- 
ians for Pyrrhus, 92; the char- 
acter of Demetrius as a ruler 
compared with that of Philip, 
93; Demetrius prepares to in- 
vade Asia, 94, 95; the excel- 
lence of his ships, 95; a league 
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is formed against him, 95; he Duris, historian, cited, 30 


marches first against Lysi- 


machus, thenagainst Pyrrhus,to EMPEDOCLES cited, 58 
whom his troops desert, 95,96; Epaphroditus, 180 | 
Demetrius, deprived of hisking- Epicurus in the siege of Athens, 85 

dom, flees to Cassandreia, 96; Erasistratus, the physician of 


he gathers together an army 


Seleucus, 89, 90 


and restores the constitution of Eros kills himself before An- 


Thebes, 97; he is repulsed by 


tonius, 178 


the Athenians and crosses to Eudamus, commander of elephant 


Asia, 97, 98 ; his projects are 


corps, 50 


frustrated and he throws him- EUMENES—his family, and adop- 


self upon the mercy of Seleucus, 
98, 99; misunderstandings be- 
- tween him and Seleucus lead 
to his opening hostilities againet 
Seleucus, 100; his troops desert 
to Seleucus, and, after an un- 
successful attempt to escape, 
- Demetrius surrenders, 101; he 
- languishes under his confine- 
ment in spite of the liberality 
of Seleucus, 102, 103 ; and dies, 
104; his funeral and descend- 
ants, 104, 105 
Demetrius of Phalerum at Athens, 


- 60, 61, 63 

Dellius, Q., 128, 162 

Demo, 74, 78 

Democles the Fair, tragic story of, 


Demochares of Leuconoe, 75 

Dercetaeus, 1'79 

Dicomes, King of the Getae, 165 

Didius, T., 3 

Diodorus, son of Sophax, 10 

Diomedes, 178 

Dionysius, historian, cited, 188 

Diphilus, the archon, 97 

Discrimination, faculty of, in the 
Arts and Senses, 54 

Docimus, 39 | 

Dolabella, P. Cornelius, 114-117 

Dolabella, Cornelius, 183 

Dolabella, Cornelius, 207, 219 

Domitius, L., 12 

Domitius Ahenobarbus, Cn., 144, 
158, 165 . 

Dromichaetes, 90, 104 

Dromocleides of Sphetta, 65, 85 


tion by Philip, his relations 
with Alexander, 30-32; he 
adopts a neutral attitude upon 
the death of Alexander and re- 
ceives a satrapy, 32; his rela- 
tions with Hecataeus and Anti- 

ter; Leonnatus unfolds his 
esigns; Eumenes joins Per- 
diccas, 33; Eumenes is estab- 
lished in his satrapy by Per- | 
diccas and is sent to Cilicia to | 
watch Neoptolemus, 34; upon 
the arrival of Antipater and 
Craterus, Perdiccas appoints 
Eumenes commander -in-chief, 
34; Neoptolemus refuses to 
serve under him and is defeated, 
35; overtures of Antipater and 
Craterus refused by Eumenes, 
35; Craterus advances against 
Eumenes, who, with great skill, 
conceals from his army the | 
identity of the opposing general, 
36 ; defeat and death of Craterus, 
37, 38; hand-to-hand fight be- 
tween Eumenes and Neoptole- 
mus, 38; death of Perdiccas, 
39; resentment of. the Mace- 
donians against Eumenes, 39; 
Antigonus and Antipater un- 
dertake a campaign against him, 
39; Eumenes regains his popu- 
larity, 40; his defeat at Orcynia, 
40; he spares a convoy of 
Antigonus, 41; he is invested 
in Nora by Antigonus, 42; 
confers with Antigonus, 42, 43; 
devices for keeping his troops 
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Kumenes—continued 
in training, 43; Antigonus, 
wanting the co-operation of 
Eumenes, proposes a truce, and 
Eumenes escapes in an honour- 
able manner from Nora, 44; 
annoyance of Antigonus, 465 ; 
Eumenes appointed by Poly- 
sperchon and King Philip com- 
mander of the army in Cappa- 
docia against Antigonus, 45; 
disaffection of his officers, 45; 
wily method adopted by 
Kumenes for securing himself 
from assassination and the re- 
liance placed in him by the 
Macedonians, 47, 48 ; a surprise 
attack by Antigonus prevented 
by the cleverness of Eumenes, 
48, 49; a conspiracy is formed 
- against Eumenes, 49 ; a success- 
ful battle is fought with Anti- 
onus, though Euntenes loses his 
gage-train, 50,51; the con- 
Spirators seize Eumenes and 
hand him over to Antigonus, 51; 
hesitation of Antigonus, 52; 
execution of Eumenes and ex- 
tirpation of his betrayers, 53 
Euripides, Poet, uoted, 97 
Eurycles of Lacedaemon, 169 
Burydioe married to Demetrius, 


Eurydice, sister of Phila, 98 
Evius, the flute-player, 31 


Fasrus Fasvutvus, 212 

Fabius Meg 195, 207, 219, 221, 

Famine prices at Athens, 84; in 
Antonius’ army, 149 

Fufidius routed by Sertorius, 12 

ah Pte wife of Antonius, 115, 130, 
1 


Furnius, C., 161 


Gasinivus, A., 107, 108, 112 

GALBA, SER. SULPICIUS—thelicen- 
tious condition of the Roman 

' army, 188; the disastrous effects 
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Galba—continued . 
of promising money to the 
soldiers, 189; the antecedents 
of Galba, 189; is appointed 
Governor in Spain, 190-; the 
revolt of Vindex and proclama- 
tion of Galba as Emperor in 
Spain, 190, 191; Nero’s agita- 
tion at the news and the Sen- 
ate’s decree against Galba, 191, 
192 ; battle between Verginius 
and Vindex and death of Vin- 
dex, 192; alarm of Galba, 192; 
Galba proclaimed Emperor by 
the Senate and starts for Rome, 
193 ; the intrigues of Nymphi- 
dius in Rome, 193, 194, 195; 
Galba is accepted by the army 
of Verginius, 195 ; the influence 
of Vinius, his antecedents, 196 ; 
the decline and death of Nym- 
phidius, 197-199; his fellow- 
conspirators are executed, 200 ; 
Galba’s severe treatment of the 
importunate sailors inspires 
. Rome with terror, 200 ; he wins 
unpopularity by his frugality 
and clemency to Tigellinus, 201, 
202; he resists the demands of 
the soldiers, 203; disaffection 
among the legions in Germany, 
203; Galba meditates adopt- 
ing an heir, 204; the antece- 
dente of Otho, 204, 205; the 
legions in Germany mutiny and 
proclaim Vitellius, 206, 207; 
_ Galba adopts Piso as his heir, 
207, 208 ; Otho, enraged, starts 
& conspiracy against Galba, 208, 
; assassination of Galba, 
209-212; Otho proclaimed Em- 
peror, 213; appreciation of 
Galba, 213, 214 
Gallus, Annius, 219, 221, 223, 226, 
7 


Gallus, C. Cornelius, 180 

Gallus, Flavius, foolhardy conduct 
of, 146, 147 

Gellianus, 195, 197 

Geminius, 161, 162 
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Glaucus, the physician, 162 

Gorgias recognises Craterus, 38 

Gracinus conspires against Ser- 
torius, 27 

Gyrisenes, 3, 4 


HANNIBAL, 2 
Heoataeus of Cardia and Eumenes, 


Helius, 202 

Helvidius Priscus, 213 

Hephaestion, quarrels of, with 
umenes, 31; death of, 32 

Herodes I. of Judaea, 163, 173, 

Herodes of Parthia, 136, 140 

Hesiod, poet, quoted, 201 

Hieronymus, the historian, 44, 90 

Hipparchus, 170, 175 

Hippias, the actor, 114 

Hirtius, A., 12] 

Homer, 1; quoted, 9; cited, 93, 

94, 128 


Hordeonius Flaccus, 196, 203, 206 

Hortensius, Q. Hortalus, 125 

Hybreas protests against An- 
tonius’ extortions, 128 


Tatysvus, picture about, by Pro- 
tagenes, 73 

Icelus, 193 

Iphicrates cited, 187 

Ipsus, battle of, 80 

Tras, 162, 184 

Ismenias of Thebes, 55 


JuBA, the historian, his lineage, 
10 


Julia, mother of M. Antonius, 106, 
- 107, 124 

Julius Atticus, 211 

Justeius, M., 167 


Lasienvs, Q., 130, 133; killed, 
36 


l 
Lachares, tyrant of Athens, 84 
Laco, Cornelius, 197, 210 
Laelius goes as emissary from the 
army of Lepidus to Antonius, 


INDEX 


Lamia, 68, 70, 74, 77, 78 

Lamprias, grandfather of Plu- 
tarch, 131 

Lentulus, L. Cornelius Crus, 111 

Lentulue, P. Cornelius Sura, 106, 
1 

Leonnatus confides in Eumenes, 33 

Lepidus, L. Aimilius Paulus, 123 

Lepidus, M. Aémilius, the Trium- 

- vir, 112, 115, 118, 121, 122, 134 

Libo, L. Scribonius, 112, 113 

Livia, 189 

Lucillius, 171 

Lynceus of Samos, historian, 77 

Lysimachus and Philippides, 65 ; 
styled King, 69 ; 72, 76, 78, 82, 
86, 90, 91, 95, 98, 103, 104 


Macro, 200 

Maecenas, C. Cilnius, 138 

Magister Equitum, position of, 
il 


Malchus, 163 

Mallius conspires against Ser- 
torius, 27 

Mallius, L., 
Metellus, 12 

Marcellus, C. Claudius, 110, 134 

Mardian, 162 

Marius, C., 3-6 

Marius, C., the Younger, 6 

Marius, M., sent to Asia by 
Sertorius, 26 

Martialis, 210 

Martianus, the gladiator, 194 

Mauriscus, 194 

Medius, 69 

Memmius killed at Saguntum, 22 

Menander, general of Antigonus, 
saved by Kumenes, 41 

Menas, the pirate, 135 

Menecrates, 135 

Menelaus, brother of Ptolemy 
Soter, 67, 68 

Mentor, 31 

Mestrius Florus, 
Plutarch, 228 

Metellus, Q. Caecilius, Pius, 2; 
worsted by Sertorius, 12 ; com- 
pared with Sertorius, 12, 13; 


comes to help 


friend of 


INDEX 


Metellus—coniinued 
outwitted by Sertorius, 14; 
saves Pompeius at Sacro, 21; 
his bravery at Saguntum, 22; 
winters in Gaul, 23; _ his 
ridiculous behaviour compared 
with the magnanimity of 
Sertorius, 23, 24 

Metrodorus, the dancer, 126 

Mithridates of Commagene, 163 

Mithridates saves the Roman 
column, 150, 152 

Mithridates IT. of Pontus, an 
incident of his boyhood, 57, 58 

Mithridates of Pontus, 198, 200 

Monaeses, 140 

Mucianus Licinius, 218 


NABATAEI, 59 

Nearchus of Crete, 31, 52 

Neoptolemus, 30, 34, 35; killed 
by Eumenes in fair fight, 38 

Nero, the Emperor, 186, 189, 191, 
193, 204 

Nicanor, 51 

Nicarchus, great-grandfather of 
Plutarch, 171 

Niger praises Octavia, 155 

Nora, siege of, 42-44 

Norbanus, 6 

Nymphidia, 194, 195 

Nymphidius Sabinus, 189, 193, 
194, 196-199 


OcravIA marries Antonius, 134; 
136, 138, 139; is slighted by 
Antonius, 155; stands by 
Antonius, 157; 159; behaves 
nobly under insult, 160; 185, 
186 

Octavianus, and Julius Caesar, 116; 
early quarrels with Antonius, 
120, 121; holds a conference 
with Antonius and Lepidus, 
123, 124; in the campaign 
against Brutus and Cassius, 
125; returns to Rome and 
trouble, 125, 126; 133; marries 
Octavia to Antonius, 134; his 
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Octavius—continued 
luck at play, 136; quarrel with 
Antonius patched up, 138, 139; 
resents Antonius’ treatment of 
Octavia, 155; defends himself 
against charges of Antonius, 
158; prepares for war, and 
reads Antonius’ will in the 
Senate, 160, 161; persuades 
the Senate to declare Antonius 
a public enemy, 162; Actium, 
164-169, 170, 171; overtures, 
174, 175; the last fight, 176, 
177; 179; enters Alexandria, 
180, 181; visits Cleopatra, 
182; 184-186 | 

Octavius, Cn., 4, 5 

Octavius, M., 167 

Olympias, 44, 45, 73 

Olympus, historian, cited, 182 

Onomarchus taunts Eumenes, 53 

Onomastus, 209 


Opheltas of Cyrene, 66 
Orcynia, battle of, 40 
Orfidius, 226 


Osca, schools established at, by 
Sertorius, 15, 27 

OTHO, M. SALVIUS—antecedents, 
204, 205; is rejected by Galba 
as heir, 206; his rage carries 
him to conspiracy, 208, 209; 
seizes the praetorian camp, 
210; proclaimed Emperor, 213 ; 
adopts a conciliatory tone, 215; 
suicide of Tigellinus, 216 ; dis- 
affection among the praetorians, 
216; they march on Rome and 
are with difficulty appeased by 
the Emperor, 217; Otho and 
Vitellius recriminate one 
another, 218; portents, 218, 
219; the generals of Vitellius 
advance upon Italy, 219; the 
insolence of both armies, 219, 
220; incident at the assault of 
Placentia, 220; the characters 
of Vitellius’ generals, 22] ; the 
ambush of Loca castrorum, 221, 
222; Otho holds a council of 
war, 222, 223; why did Otho 
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Otho—continued 
fight at Bedriacum? 223; Otho 
himself withdraws to Brixellum, 
224; fight on the Eridanus, 
224; battle of Bedriacum, 224- 
226; Otho’s generals come to 
terms with Caecina, 227; 
Bedriacum and Otho’s troops 
surrender to Caecina, 227, 228 ; 

” Otho hears the news and ad- 
dresses his troops in Brixellum, 

, ; his conversation with 

his nephew, 229, 230; his death 
and the despair of his soldiers, 
230, 231; his soldiers in 
Brixellum ultimately join 
Caecina, 231, 232 

PaccraNnus defeated and killed by 
Sertorius, 9 

Pacorus invades Asia, 137 

Pangea, C. Vibius, 121 

Pantauchus, 92 

Pasitigris, battle on the, 47 

Patrobius, 202, 213 

Patrocles, adviser of Seleucus, 99 

Pausanias, general of Seleucus, 102 

Perdiccas, 30, 33, 34, 39 

Pergamum, library of, 161 

Perpenna, M. Vento, 15, 16; con- 
spires against Sertorius, 26-28 ; 
his capture and death, 28, 29 

Petronius Turpilianus, 200 

Petihus, 202 

Peucestas, 46, 47, 48, 50 

Phaedimus, 50 

Pharnabazus, 37 

Pharnapates killed, 136 

Phila, wife of Demetrius, 66, 73, 
83, 88; dies, 96 

Philadelphus of Paphlagonia, 163 

Philip II. of Macedonia, 2; adopts 
Eumenes, 30; 93 

Philip III. of Macedonia, 45 

Philip V. of Macedonia, 57 

Pom, brother of Demetrius, 55, 


56, 74 

Philippides, poet, and Lysimachus, 
65; quoted, 65, 77 

Philostratus, the sophist, 181] 
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Philotas, the physician, 131 

Phoenix of Tenedos, 37 

Phraates of Parthia, 140, 141, 143, 
144, 148 

Phylacium, the courtesan, 64 

Pigres, 36 

Pindar, poet, cited, 93 

Pisis of Thespiae, 90 

Piso, L. Calpurnius, Licinianus, 
adopted by Galba, 207, 208, 
210; assassinated, 212, 213 

Plancus, L. Munatius, 122, 160 

Plato, philosopher, cited, 139, 187 

Plato, poet, cited, 172 

Pleistarchus, brotherof Cassander, 
82, 83 

Polemon, 39 

Polemon I. of Pontus, 141, 163 

Pollio, 231 

Polycleitus, 202 

Polysperchon, 44, 45 

Pompeius, Cn. Magnus, 2; comes 
to help Metellus, 12; 18, 19; 
out-mancuvred at Lauron, 19; 
defeated at Sucro, 20; harassed 
by want of money, 23 ; captures 
Perpenna, 28, 29; 110-113 

Pompeius, Cn., 129 

Pompeius, Sextus, 134, 135, 139 

Poppaea, 204 

Pothinus, 162 

Procleius, C., 179, 180 

Proculus, 222, 224, 226 

Protagenes of Caunus, painter, 73 

Ptolemaeus I. Soter, 58, 59, 60, 
67, 69, 70, 72, 73, 76, 84, 86, 88, 


Ptolemaeus IV. Philopator, the 
great ship built by, 94, 95 

Ptolemaeus XI. Auletes, 108 

Ptolemaeus, son of Antonius and 
Cleopatra, 157 

Ptolemaeus, the soothsayer, 208 

Ptolemais, 83, 98 

Publicola, 167, 168 

Pyrrhus, 76, 82, 86, 91, 92, 94, 97 


RaAamnvs, 152 
Rhea, mother of Sertorius, 2; 
death of, 24 
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Rhodes, siege of, by Demetrius, 
Rhodon, 181 


Sasinus, FLavivs, 219 

Sadalas of Thrace, 163 

Saguntum, battle of, 21, 22 

Salinator, Julius, 7 

Sarmentus, 162 

Scellius, 169 

Scipio, L. Corn. Asiaticus, 6 

Scipio, P. Corn. Africanus Major, 1 

Scipio, P. Corn. Aimilianus Afri- 
canus Minor, 1 

Secundus, historian, cited, 223 

Seleucus attacked by Demetrius, 
60 ; takes the title of King, 69; 
76 at the battle of Ipsus, 80; 
marries the daughter of De- 
metrius, but falls out with De- 
metrius, 82-83; gives up his 
wife to his son, 88-90 ; joins the 
league against Demetrius, 95 ; 
his last struggle with Demetrius, 
whom he captures, 99-104 

Seleucus, governor of Peleusium, 
176 


Seleucus, Cleopatra’s steward, 182 

Sempronius Densus heroically de- 
fends Galba, 211, 212 

Seneca befriends Otho, 204 

Septimius defends Nymphidius, 
199 

Sergius, the actor, 114 

SERTORIUS, Q. — comparison 
of, with other generals, 
2; his family, 2; his early 
military service 2, 3; his ex- 
ploits in Spain under Didius, 3, 
4; appointed Quaestor of Gallia 
Circumpadana, and shows him- 
self an active administrator, 4; 
his valour and popularity, 4; 
joins Cinna, flees from Rome 
with Cinna, and opposes the 
recall of Marius, 5; his modera- 
tion contrasted with the ex- 
cesses of Marius and Cinna, 
6; he leaves Rome for Spain 
upon the advance of Sulla, 
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Sertorius—continued 
6; appeases the natives and 
organises an army in Spain, 7; 
retires before Sulla’s general, 
Annius, and sails from New Car- 
thage to Libya, 7; is followed 
by Annius, whom he engages 
unsuccessfully at sea, 8 ; returns 
to the west of Spain and hears 
from some sailors an account of 
the Happy Isles, where he is 
fain to live, 8, 9; decides, 
however, to go and help the 
Mauritanians against Ascalis 
and defeats Sulla’s general, 
Paccianus, 9; investigates the 
tomb of the giant Antaeus, 9; 
returns to Spain on[the invita- 
tion of the Lusitanians: the 
character and genius of Ser- 
torius, 10; the white fawn, 11; 
the miraculous success of Ser- 
torius, 12; a comparison be- 
tween Metellus and Sertorius, 
12, 13; Sertorius cleverly saves 
the Langobritae from Metellus, 
14; his politic and humane 
treatment of the Spaniards and 
their devotion to him, 14, 15; 
Perpenna’s troops join Sertorius 
upon the approach of Pompeius, 
15, 16; the two tails—an object 
lesson by Sertorius on the use of 
perseverance, 16; the famous 
capture of the Characitani, 17, 
18; Pompeius arrives: his high 
renown, 18, 19; Sertorius rallies 
the wavering Spaniards by a 
brilliant exploit at Lauron, 19, 
20 ; the battle of Sucro, 20, 213 
disappearance and recovery of 
the white fawn, 21; Sertorius 
is defeated in the plains of 
Saguntum, but outwits the 
enemy, 22; by harassing tactics 
forces Metellus and Pompey to 
separate, 22; ridiculous con- 
duct of Metellus compared 
with the magnanimity of Ser- 
torius, 23, 24; the patriotism 
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Sertorius—continued 
of Sertorius ; his profound grief 
at his mother’s death, 24; his 
patriotic attitude towards the 
proposals of Mithridates, 25, 26 ; 
@ conspiracy is started against 
Sertorius by Perpenna and 
other officers, 26, 27 ; inhumane 
action of Sertorius, 27; the 
conspiracy is brought to a head 
by the indiscretion of Mallius, 
27 ; the murder of Sertorius, 28; 
the fate of the conspirators, 28, 


29 
Sibyrtius, 53 
Silanus, M. Junius, 162 
Sophax, son of Heracles and 
inge, 10 
Sophocles, poet, quoted, 97; 
parodied, 98; quoted, 126 
Sosigenes, 101 
Sossius, 138 
Sovereignty, the estate of, 56, 57 
Spanus captures the white fawn, 
ll 


Spicillus, 194 

Sporus, 195 

Spurinna, Vestritius, 219, 220, 221 

Statianus and his corps cut to 

ieces, 141 

Stilpo, the recluse, 62 

Stratocles, the demagogue, and 
Demetrius, 63-65, 75, 77 

Stratonice, mother of Demetrius, 
55 


Stratonice, daughterof Demetrius, 
marries Seleucus, 82; marries 
Antiochus, 88, 90 

Sucro, battle of, 21, 22 

Suetonius Paulinus, 219, 221, 222, 

' 223, 225, 226 

Sulla, L. Cornelius, 2, 4, 6, 7 


TaRcONDEMUS of Cilicia, 163 

Terentius, 212 

Teutamus, commander of the 
Argyraspids, 45, 46; conspires 
against Eumenes, 49, 60; 
punished, 53 


INDEX 


Thebes, siege of, 91 

Theodorus, 181 

Theophilus, 170 

Theophrastus cited, 13 
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Vanrivs, the Cotylon, 122 
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Ventidius, P., Bassus, accorded s 
triumph for victory over the 
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